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FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


“29, Loughborough Park, Brixton, 
““ February 8th, 1892. 
“DEAR Sir,—Have great pleasure in enclosing 
you herewith a photo. of our baby, Harry Frank, 
taken on the day he was a year old. After birth 
several kinds of food were tried, and failed, until 


} at last yours was given him, and from that time 
| he has had’no other, with the happy result that 


he is now a strong, healthy child, thus testifying 
to the already long list of good results from the 
use of your food.—Yours truly, HY. GRIFFIN,” 


MELLIN’S FOOD 
FOR TRAVELLERS 

Is sold at all Spiers & Ponp’s Refreshment 
Rooms. This preparation may be taken with 
milk or with the aadition of wine or spirit with 
the greatest benefit. For athletes it is of the 
highest value and as a sustaining diet after ex- 
haustive physical exercise it has no equal, 


Samples, Pamphlet and Prospectus post free on application to 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER,. 


— 


(GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


O A. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


GLYC 


———————————— 


LYCERINE(| 


BERI 


aq This sweetly scented Emollient Milk is supe- 
@ vior to every other preparation for rendering 


THE SKIN 
SOFT, SMOOTH & WHITE. 


It entirely removes and prevents all 
Roughness, Redness, Sunburn, Chaps, 
Andall other blemishes of the Skin caused by 


SUMMER'S HEAT OR WINTER'S COLD. 


It keeps the Skin Cool and Refreshed on 
the Hottest Day in Summer, and Soft and 
Smooth in the Coldest Winter. 

‘* BEETHAWM’S ” is the Only Genuine. 

Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Per- 
fumers. Free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, 


M.BEETHAM &SON, Chemists,Cheltenham. 
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FOR ALL 


Bilious a Nervous Disotuchs 


SUCH AS 


SICK HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, 
WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, ~ 
DISORDERED LIVER & FEMALE AILMENTS. ~ 


The Sale is now Six Million Boxes per annum. 
In Boxes, 94d., 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 
(The 1s. 14d. Box contains Fifty-six: Pills. ) 

Prepared only by the Proprietor, 
THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire. 


KEATING’S LOZENGES 


_“A StmpPLe Fact apoutT’? KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
Ask throughout the world, in any country that can be named, 
you will find them largely sold. There is absolutely no remedy 
that is so speedy in giving relief, so certain to cure, and yet the 
most delicate can take them. 


Sold everywhere in Tins, Is. lid. and Qs. 9d. each. 


= IDLER MAGAZINE. 


Sixpence Monthly. 
“Edited by JEROME K. JEROME 


AND 


oe ROBERT BARR. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 
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ROWLANDS’ ARTICLES 


For the Hair, Complexion, and Teeth, are the PUREST AND BEST. 


A pure, non-gritty tooth 
powder ; it whitens the 
teeth, prevents decay 
& sweetens the breath ; 


is more efficacious than pastes or washes. 2/9. 


MACASSAR_ OIL 


preserves and beautifies the hair and prevents it 
falling off or turning’ grey, is the best Brilliantine 
for ladies’ and children’s nair, being less greasy and 
drying than ordinary Brilliantine, and can be had 
in a golden colour' for fair hair. Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, 
equal to four small. 


is a most soothing, 
healing and refresh- 
ing milk for the face, 
hands and arms. It 


prevents and removes Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Redness and Roughness of the 
Skin, soothes and heals all Irritation, Chaps, Chilblains, Cutaneous Eruptions, 
&c., and produces a beautiful and delicate complexion. Bottles, 2/3 and 4/6. 


ESSENGE OF TYRE pie ere coat i or grey hair a permanent 


- A pure toilet powder in three tints, White, Rose and Cream for 
EUKONIA. ladies of a Brunette complexion and those who do not like 
Boxes, 1/-; large boxes, 2/6. Ask Chemists for ROWLANDS! 


white powder. : 4 tase: 
ARTICLES, of 20, HATTON GARDEN, Lonpown, and avoid spurious imitations, 


i 


FURNISH G QO: 


THROUGHOUT 


(REGD.) WN & 
VAY. KR Catalogue post free. 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


oT LONDON, W. 
EDWARDS’ “HARLENE’ For tHe HAIR 


WORLD-RENOWNED 


Hair Producer & Restorer. 


Prevents the Hair Falling off and 
Turning Grey. The World-Renowned 
Remedy for Baldness. Also for Restor- 
ing Grey Hair to its Original Colour. 


Specially prepared for Toilet Use. 
ls., 2s. 6d.. and 5s. 6d. per Bottle. 
From Chemists and Perfumers. 


EDWARDS & CO., 95, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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BOOKS BY DICK DONOVAN. 


The Man-Hunter: Stories from a Detective’s Note-Book. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

“For such a book as this popularity is certain. .The tales are 
very cleverly told, the situations are thrilling and exciting, and the 
ingenuity and patience with which the slender threads of evidence 
are followed up is remarkable.” —Lirmingham Daily Post. 


Caught at Last! Leaves from the Note-Book of a Detective. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

‘The fascination which Prince Bismarck is known to find in tales 
of this kind is shared by innumerable readers in every part of the 
world ; nor is there any difficulty in discovering the secret of this 
attraction.’ —Manchester Guardian. 


Tracked and Taken: Detective Sketches. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

IM 2. Donovan’ s superiority to his numerous imitators in this 
line of writing lies in his wide experience of life, embracing a know- 
ledge of the ways of criminals and of human nature. It is this 
experience, combined with an attractive and simple style, that has 
led to the enormous success of Mr. Donovan's detective stories.” — 
Dundee Courier. 


Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? &c. Post 8vo, illustrated 
oards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d 
**Dick Donovan is in the front rank of detective story-tellers. . .. 
The stories are really clever and interesting, and assuredly they will 
be read with pleasure by all who care for detective stories.’— 
Scotsman, 


The Man from Manchester. With 23 Illustrations by J. H. 
RussELL_. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s.; post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

“The adventures of a successful thief-catcher, well told by him- 
self, have a dzzarre fascination of their own, and certainly Dick 


Donovan’s exploits lose none of their glory in his deft handling.”— 
Whitehall Review. 


A Detective’s Triumphs. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

** Within the covers of this book wiil be found eleven exciting 
stories by the well-known Dick Donovan. As for the stories, they 
are unique in their peculiar way. The volume aboundsin sensational 
effects, and is capital reading for idle people at the seaside.” —Public 
Opinion. 

Tracked to Doom. With 6 Illustrations by Gorpon Browne. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

** Perhaps Dick Donovan shines best as the writer of short stories ; 
but ‘Tracked to Doom’ shows that he can write a long novel of 
sustained interest, with abundance of action and no little versatility 
in the delineation of character.” —Scottish Leader. 


In the Grip of the Law. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 PiccapiLiy, W. 
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PNeGHE GRIP OF THE LAW. 


A HOARY SINNER. 


One morning during my Glasgow experiences I 
received orders to inquire into a case of robbery of a 
somewhat peculiar nature. A man by the name of 
James M’Neil was accused of stealing the sum of sixty 
pounds and a gold watch from his master, Mr. Richard 
Beeston, who farmed a small estate a few miles to the 
south of Glasgow. At first it seemed to me to be 
simply an ordinary and vulgar case of theft ; but 1aver 
on I was to learn that it was something more than this. 

T found that Mr. Beeston was a man of fully sixty 
years of age, of a somewhat venerable appearance, 
owing to his snow-white hair and beard. He was a fine, 
well-preserved looking man, with a fresh complexion, 
but with a general expression of face that was by no 
means calculated to inspire one with confidence. ‘The 
mouth was large, the upper jaw heavy and square, 
while the eyes were small and restless. I mention 
these little details because they struck me immediately 
T saw him; and I have always maintained that a man’s 
character is to a large extent unmistakably revealed by 
his face. The facts of the case I was called upon to 
investigate were these, as communicated to me by Mr. 
Beeston himself. In his employ he had a man named 
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James M’Neil, who acted in the double capacity of 
cowherd and gardener. M’Neil was about thirty-three 
or -four years of age, and was married to a young 
woman nearly fourteen years his junior. He, with his 
wite, occupied a small cottage about half a mile from 
Beeston’s farm, and the wife taught in the village school. 

According to Beeston’s story, he had the previous day 
drawn from the bank the sum of seventy pounds. Ten 
pounds of this amount he had used, and the other sixty 
he placed in a cash-box in his bedroom, as the money 
was required in the course of the week for the wages of 
his servants and for some other small matters. On 
that very morning, however, having occasion to open 
the cash-box, he was startled to find that the sixty 
pounds had disappeared; and a gold watch—a family 
heirloom, but of no great value—which he had left 
hanging on a little stand on the top of a chest of 
drawers, had also been carried off. Now, it was pretty 
clear, if Beeston’s story was correct, that a burglary had 
not been committed, that is, the house had not been 
broken into, and that the thief knew of the money being 
there. M’Neil had this knowledge, for, apart from 
looking after the cows and managing the small garden, 
he helped his employer with his books; and the day 
following that on which the money was withdrawn 
from the bank, being the wage-settling day, M’Neil was 
informed by his master that the money was in the house. 

When Mr. Beeston had told me so much I said, 
“On the first blush it would seem that you have some 
grounds for suspecting M’Neil, but something more 
than that is needed to justify you in placing the man 
under arrest. Have you ever had occasion to suspect 
his honesty before P ”’ 

Yes,” answered Beeston, a little sharply. 
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“ Why, then, did you retain him in your service ?”’ 

“or a very good reason. I thought I might be mis- 
taken, and I was willing to give him the benefit of the 
doubt, as he was a useful servant to me.”’ 

“‘ Have you accused him now of having stolen this 
money and the watch? ”’ 

“Yes.” 

* And what was his answer P”’ 

“Why, the answer given by every thief when he is 
accused—he protested his innocence.” 

‘What are the man’s antecedents? ” 

“T don’t know them.” 

“‘ How long has he been with you?” 

“ Just two years.” 

“How did you get him?” 

“Through an advertisement. He had been employed 
on a farm in Wales.” 

‘Why did he leave ? ”’ , 

“ Because— according to his own account—he wanted 
to better himself, and also because he wished to return 
to his native country, Scotland.” 

“Was he married then?” 

“Yes, he had just been married. He had married a 
young Welsh woman, who had kept a school for young 
children in the village where he had been in service.” 

“ Did you get a good character with him?” 

“Tdid. I may at once say, he was strongly recom- 
mended. ‘The people asserted that they were sorry to 
part with him.” 

“Well, it willbe a serious thing,” I remarked, “ if 
you give him into custody and he should be proved 
innocent. He would be entitled to bring an action 
against you for false imprisonment, and it might. go 
hard against you.” 

B 2 
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“Oh, 1 am aware of that!” exclaimed Beeston, with 
an acerbity that quite astonished me. “But Pm 
quite prepared to risk it, and will take all the con- 
sequences if I am wrong. All you’ve got to do is to 
do your duty. I know what I am about.” 

I looked at the man in surprise as he thus expressed 
himself. It seemed to me unmistakable that he 
nourished some rankling bitterness against his servant, 
and was acting, as I thought, precipitately, and under 
the impulsion of a strong prejudice. 

“Well, it is to be hoped that you do know what 
you are about,” I answered him drily. ‘As far 
as I am concerned, I shall most certainly endeavour 
to do my duty to the best of my ability. The onus 
of responsibility for a mistake rests with you if 
you charge this man and he should establish his 
innocence.” 

‘“‘ T’ve already told you I’m aware of that, and I will 
take all the risk. In my own mind, I haven’t a doubt 
he is the thief. I know him, and you don’t. Nor is he 
the first fellow who, having been honest for a number 
of years, suddenly becomes dishonest. The whole fact 
of the matter is this, he has got into some monetary 
difficulty ; and not very long ago he asked me to lend 
him fifty pounds, which I declined to do. Now, if you 
put two and two together, you can work out a sum for 
yourself. Firstly, he is in difficulties; secondly, he 
tries to get a loan from me; _ and thirdly, being aware 
that I had sixty pounds in my room, and having access 
to the room, he could not resist the temptation of help- 
ing himself from my funds.” 

‘‘T confess,” I returned, “ that you make out a prima 
facie case. Was the money that has been taken in 
notes or gold?” aoa 
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‘“‘ Tt was all in one-pound notes, for the convenience 
of paying the wages.” 

Such was the information supplied to me by Mr. 
Beeston, and I was much struck by the strong feeling 
he displayed against the suspected man. It will 
perhaps be said that, under the circumstances, it was 
only natural he should feel strongly. But what I wish 
to convey, and what impressed itself upon me, was that 
some deeper prejudice stirred him than that begotten by 
the loss of his money. As he persisted in charging 
M’Neil with the robbery, I was left with no alternative 
but to effect the arrest of the suspected man. I asked 
him where I should find M’Neil, and he answered— 

“T don’t know ; he took himself off in high dudgeon 
a little while ago when I told him I suspected him of 
being the thief, and he threatened me with all sorts of 
things. I expect, however, he won’t be far away. If 
he is not in his house he will be in the neighbourhood.” 

Acting on this, I proceeded to M’Neil’s residence— 
a comfortable little cottage of four rooms standing in a 
pretty garden that was quite a picture with flowers. 
He was not in, and a neighbour told me that he had 
gone down to the school to fetch his wife. So I 
proceeded towards the school, which was nearly three- 
quarters of a mile away, but had not gone very far 
before I met a young man and woman, and, from the 
man’s excited state, I guessed he was the person I 
wanted. So, stopping him, I asked if he was M’Neil. 

“Yes, I am,” he exclaimed. 

“Then it’s my duty to arrest you,” I said, “on a 
charge preferred against you by Mr. Beeston of 
having robbed him of sixty pounds and a gold watch.” 

He was a healthy, well-built looking man, with 
somewhat irregular features. His was not a very 
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characteristic face; that is, it suggested nothing 
very original. It was commonplace enough, and 
while it did not indicate anything that could be 
construed into mental dulnes-, it spoke of no out- 
of-the-way intelligence. On the other hand, it seemed 
to be free from all signs of a cunning or evil disposi- 
tion. Indeed, if I had been asked to draw an estimate 
of the man’s character from his face, I should have 
pronounced him a good-tempered, honest, easy-going 
fellow, not clever enough to be a cheat, and not wise 
enough to be a knave. 

Turning to his wife, she was a striking contrast. 
She attracted attention at once. She was slightly 
taller than he, and whereas he had fair hair with a 
tendency to curl, and deep-set blue eyes, her hair was 
dark almost to blackness, and her eyes were large, languid, 
and mesmeric. Let the word mesmeric be taken in 
this connection as meaning fascinating. In short, she 
was a most fascinating young woman, with a certain 
sensuousness of expression such as one often sees in the 
faces of Italian and Spanish women. 

M’Neil was pale when I met him, but my announce- 
ment caused him to turn still paler, and with subdued 
passion he exclaimed— 

“Mr. Beeston is a scoundrel and a liar! But please 
to come to my house. Jam not going to discuss this 
matter on the public highway.” 

Mrs. M’Neil seemed upset, but not so much as one 
might have expected, and she backed up her husband’s 
request by remarking— 

“Oh yes; pray don’t make a scene here.”’ 

“T have no wish to do that,” I said, “but your 
husband must consider himself in my custody.” 

“That’s all right,’ he answered, with a sigh of 
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despair, “but the old villain who so unjustly accuses 
me shall be made to pay dearly for it. My day will come.” 

I made no reply to this, and we walked towards the 
house. When we reached it he opened the door with a 
latch-key, and, entering the little parlour, threw himself 
into a chair, and, covering his face with his hands, he | 
groaned. But in a few moments he struck the table 
with his clenched fist, and broke out into passionate 
invective against Beeston, whom he denounced as an 
unmitigated scoundrel. 

“This charge is infamous!” he cried. “I never 
touched his money. I would not have robbed him of a 
pin, much less of sixty pounds.” 

“I don’t believe my husband is guilty,” chimed in 
Mrs. M’Neil, as she applied her handkerchief to her 
eyes. But I was rather struck by the want of true 
sympathy in her tone and manner. It occurred to me 
that she was rather forcing herself to act a part that 
was not altogether in accord with her true feelings. 

“Well, there is one thing, Hllen,” he said, with 
extraordinary bitterness, “‘ whether I am guilty or not, 
you will very likely be rid of me now for a time, and 
that will please you.” 

‘Oh, James, how can you say so!” she exclaimed, 
with energy. “ You know that is false.” 

“Tt isn’t false. Have you not several times expressed 
a wish that I was dead ?”’ 

“Yes; when you have angered me beyond control 
by your unjustified jealousy.” 

This little dialogue let in a side-light on the domestic 
life of this ill-matched couple. .I say ill-matched, 
because it needed no very deep insight into human 
nature to understand at once that she was not the wife 
forhim. He seemed nothing more than what he was— 
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a degree or two removed above a labouring man. But 
there were ambition and a love of pleasure and excite- 
ment written in her face, and it would have required a 
lot of faith to believe that she was contented with the 
humble cottage and the humdrum existence she must 
necessarily lead with her husband; in short, she wasn’t 
humble enough for him. 

As I was anxious to put an end to the painful scene, 
I said— 

“Come, I cannot delay any longer. You must 
accompany me into Glasgow.” 

“ Yes,” he exclaimed, as he sprang to his feet, “ I 
will go! But give me time to put some of my property 
away, and to write a few lines to my father, who lives 
in Paisley.” 

I told him I had no objection to his doing that, so. 
long as he did not go out of my sight—a condition that 
he assented to. But in a few minutes Mr. Beeston 
entered, and exclaimed triumphantly — 

“80 you have got the scoundrel!” 

On hearing this M’Neil turned round, his face livid 
with passion, and shaking his fist at Beeston, he hissed 
fiercely — 

“ You infernal villain, you know that this is a plot to 
ruin me! But it shall cost you dear, as sure as God’s 
in heaven!” 

“© What do I want to ruin you for?” growled Beeston. 

“That is a matter best known to yourself, and 
perhaps one other person,” answered M’Neil, and as he 
spoke he fixed his eyes on his wife, which seemed to 
cause her some confusion. 

“What do you mean?” she asked warmly. “Do 
you insinuate that there is anything between me and 
Mr. Beeston ?”’ 
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“T insinuate nothing at present,” returned M’ Neil. 

“Qh, he’s bad enough for anything,” put in Beeston. 
“ Not satisfied with robbing me, he now tries to asperse 
your character.” , 

Here Mrs. M’Neil burst into weeping, and, throwing 
herself on to the sofa, she completely hid her face with 
her handkerchief. 

“Ttell youagain, youare a liar anda villain ! ”’ hissed 
MW’ Neil. 

‘“ Hard names break no bones,’’ answered Beeston. 
“But let me say, it would become one in your position 
better if you were more respectiul. You’ve robbed me, 
and you know it; and, instead of abusing me, you 
should go down on your knees and ask my pardon.” 

M’Neil drew himself up, and, raising his hand 
on high, he exclaimed with powerful emphasis— 
“JT have not robbed you,” and then, as if to give 
greater effect to his denial, he repeated with even 
stronger emphasis, if that were possible, “I say I have 
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not robbed you: 
As an unbiassed and unprejudiced witness of this 


dramatic scene, I confess to having been much impressed 
by M’Neil’s seeming earnestness. He neither spoke nor 
acted like a man who was labouring under a conscious- 
ness of guilt. If he were guilty, I thought, he had the 
remarkable power, not usual with a man of ordinary 
mental capacity, of being able to act the part of injured 
innocence to perfection. 

“Now, look here,” said Beeston ; ‘‘ return my money 
to me, and I won’t prosecute you.” 

“T tell you I know nothing about your money ; if 
never took it. Ihave never seen a penny of it,” cried 
MW’ Neil, with an outburst of fury that was in strange con- 
trast to his previous self-possessed and dignified manner. 
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As I wished to put an end to the controversy, I told 
him to make haste and get his letter written and then 
come with me. He said that he was too upset to write 
the letter then, and that he would go at once. 

“Good-bye, Ellen,” he said to his wife, somewhat 
coldly ; “ I don’t suppose you are very sorry at parting 
from me.” 

She sprang up excitedly, and, throwing her arms 
round his neck, wept and sobbed, and between her sobs 
she exclaimed— 

“Oh, Jim, why do you talk to me like that? You 
know perfectly well you are doing me a wrong.” 

He kissed her, and as he unwound her arms 
from his neck, and pushed her gently away, he 
said— 

“Let me give you a word of advice. Beware of that 
man Beeston. He means you no good.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” retorted 
Beeston. “I have been a friend to you both, and you 
have abused my friendship and the confidence I have 
reposed in you by robbing me.” 

“ As often as you tell me I’ve robbed you, as often 
will I tell you you are a liar,” answered M’Neil ; 
‘and now, as this is my house, I command you to leave 
Ibe 

‘You don’t suppose I want to stay here, do you?” 
and with that Beeston walked out of the place, and 
went on to the road; and then turning to me M’Neil 
sard— 

‘‘ Let us go; I shall be glad to get this painful scene 
over, But remember my words, you are taking an 
innocent man.” He glanced at his wife, who stood 
weeping, with her handkerchief to her face, but she 
made no signs of wishing to embrace him again. He 
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turned from her and left the house, and I noticed that 
tears had gathered in his eyes. 

Mr. Beeston was standing by the gate, and I told 
him he would have to accompany me to the station to 
record the charge. He seemed rather surprised at that, 
but said that if I would wait he would get his horse and 
trap, and we could drive in. To this plan, however, 
M’Neil raised a protesting voice, and I told Beeston he 
had better follow, and we would go on. So he set off 
to his farm, and my prisoner and I walked into the 
city. He was silent the whole way, and I asked no 
questions except one, which was suggested by what had 
passed in the cottage. The question was this— 

“ James M’Neil, have you anything like a shadow 
of justification for being jealous of your wife ? ” 

“Yes,” he answered, “Ihave. Iwasa fool to marry 
her. She is too young for me. She ought to have had 
a man with plenty of money, and who was fond of 
gadding about.” 

T made no further remark, and he was silent for the 
rest of the way, until, just as we reached the Central 
Station, he suddenly stopped, and in a husky voice, 
and with eyes dimmed with tears, he said— 

“Mr. Donovan, this charge will perhaps blast my 
life for ever, but I hope I may die to-night if I am not 
absolutely and perfectly innocent.” 

“T trust that may be proved,” I answered. “ But 
I’m afraid the magistrates will want something more 
than your bare assertion before they will acquit you of 
the charge.” 

“And before they can convict me they will want 
evidence,” he said; “and old Beeston will be floored, 
for he cannot bring a scrap of evidence to prove that I 
took the money.” 
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“ Except circumstantial evidence,” I remarked; 
“and more than half the convictions that take place 
are based upon circumstantial evidence only.” 

This answer seemed to depress him and make him 
gloomy again, so we passed into the station, and in 
about ten minutes Mr. Beeston drove up. The charge 
was duly recorded, and M’Neil was taken to the cells, 
but before he was locked up he was searched, though 
nothing of an incriminating character was found upon 
him. 

It now devolved upon me to get evidence to convict 
him if he was guilty, and the main thing was to 
endeavour to find out what had become of the money. 
Firstly, I satisfied myself that Beeston really had 
drawn the money from the bank and taken it to his 
house. In fact, M’Neil voluntarily admitted that he 
was aware the money was in Beeston’s bedroom. Up 
to the time of my leaving the prisoner in the station I 
will candidly state I was somewhat predisposed in his 
favour. That is, I inclined to the belief that he was 
either the victim of an error or a plot. As I pursued 
my investigations, however, certain little incidents 
somewhat swerved me the other way. For instance, I 
found that he had free access to the bedroom, and two 
of the servants in the house declared that they saw him 
coming downstairs on the morning that the money was 
missed. Then again, he was in some monetary diffi- 
culties. He had lent his father—who kept a grocer’s 
shop in Paisley—several sums of money, which the old 
man had been unable to return, and this was the cause 
which had led James to ask Beeston for a loan of fifty 
pounds. 

These circumstances put together were certainly 
unfavourable to the accused man, though in themselves 
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they were not sufficient to convict him. My next step 
was to search his house, and concealed in a small drawer 
in a writing-desk in his little parlour were the missing 
notes. ‘I'his discovery certainly seemed to be a damning 
fact against the prisoner, and when Beeston heard of it 
he displayed, as it seemed to me, a most unseemly 
delight. 

“There,” he cried, ‘‘ that proves me right, doesn’t it ? 
I wonder what the vagabond will have to say to that!” 

The finding of the money in the house prostrated 
Mrs. M’Neil with grief, and she declared that she could 
never have believed her husband would have so basely 
deceived her. Somehow or other, her sorrow and in- 
dignation appeared to me to lack sincerity, and a few 
questions I put to her tended to confirm this impression, 
at any rate so far as her sorrow went. She struck me as 
being a disappointed young woman. Her husband had 
fallen far short of her ideal, and inferentially I decided 
that she thought she had made a mistake in marrying a 
man in his station of life. She was much better 
educated than he was; she was good-looking, and was 
fully conscious of it, and no doubt she had often thought 
to herself that, if she had played her cards well, she 
might have made a much better match. She certainly 
did not spare her invectives in referring to the discovery 

of the stolen money. She declared that her husband 
had disgraced her, and that she would never again be 
able to hold up her head, and that the only thing left 
for her to do now was to go back to her native 
village in Wales. 

Of course | made inquiries into both her and her 
husband’s antecedents. As far as he was concerned, 
I could hear nothing but good. His former employer 
in Wales spoke of him in the very highest terms of 
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praise, and every one who knew him gave him the best 
of characters. His wife, who had been a Miss Jones, 
was said to have been a great flirt, and had jilted halt 
the young fellows in the place. I did not attach any 
great importance to that, as most good-looking girls in 
her position in life have the same things said about 
them. 

So far, then, the only tangible piece of evidence I 
had got was the finding of the notes in M’Neil’s desk. 
It struck me as a very stupid act for him to place them 
in such a place, where they could not fail to be dis- 
covered if a search was made. But I inferred that he 
had put them there in a hurry, and no doubt thought 
that he would get an opportunity to remove them 
before there could be any search. On the other hand, 
T also remembered that after Beeston had accused him 
of the robbery he left in high indignation. Now, it 
must surely have struck him that if the matter was 
reported to the police, as Beeston told him it would be, 
a search would be made in his house; why, then, did he 
hide the notes in such a conspicuous place? I was not 
unmindful, of course, that criminals do the most stupid 
things at times, and many a man has been convicted 
through some thoughtless act of carelessness, when, had 
it been avoided, conviction would have been almost 
impossible. Nevertheless, I found food for reflection in 
this incident, and I pondered much upon it, and re- 
viewed and reviewed again all the circumstances of the 
case, weighing and analysing every minute incident, 
and recalling M’Neil’s solemn assertions of imnocence, 
until I found myself tending towards the opinion that 
he was innocent. But then came the question—if he 
was innocent, how was it the notes were in his house P 
Did his wife place them there ? 
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The reader will see at once that it would not have 
done for me to suggest this theory, unless I had been 
in a position to support it with something like 
circumstantial evidence. M’Neil was in prison, and he 
could not be kept there indefinitely until I proved or 
disproved my theory, so, for the time being, I kept my 
thoughts to myself, and in due course the prisoner was 
put on trial. Mr. Beeston proved a very bitter witness, 
and he manifested the greatest anxiety to secure the 
conviction of the accused. As far as I was 
concerned, I stated the barest facts as I had 
gathered them, but I laid special stress on the excellent 
character I had everywhere received about M’Neil. 
He was very ably defended, for his friends and 
relatives, who were all highly respectable, found the 
money to secure the services of Mr. Archibald Ross, 
the well-known pleader, who died only three or four 
years ago. In spite of all Mr. Ross’s efforts, however, 
and a powerful and brilliant speech in the prisoner’s 
behalf, the verdict was one of guilty, as the fact of the 
notes being found in the desk weighed heavily with 
the jury, and they really could not return any other 
verdict. Having regard, however, to M’Neil’s good - 
character, and to the money being recovered intact, the 
sentence was the comparatively light one of twelve 
months’ imprisonment. Nevertheless, when the 
prisoner heard it, he seemed utterly overwhelmed, and, 
in a voice broken with grief, declared with impressive 
solemnity, in the sight of heaven, that he was innocent, 
and that either his wife or Beeston himself had placed 
the notes where they were found. Of course this had 
no effect so far as altering his sentence went. But it 
had an effect on me, and gave shape to a vague and 
shadowy idea that for days had been haunting me, and 
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which I now determined, entirely on my own responsi- 
bility, to follow up. 

The motive which actuated me was a humble striving 
to get at the truth, and that argues, of course, that I 
was not satisfied that the truth had been revealed. 
If I were to attempt to give a sound reason for the 
feeling I had that M’Neil was innocent, I should occupy 
more space than is necessary. Suffice it to say that the 
prisoner conveyed to me an impression of his guiltless- 
ness which it was impossible for me to shake off, and it 
was equally impossible for me to remain inactive while — 
that impression lasted. 

My first step was to obtain an interview with the 
prisoner immediately after his conviction. I had no | 
difficulty in doing this, on the ground that I had reasons 
to suppose a second person had been concerned in the 
robbery, and I wished to get some particulars from the 
prisoner which would aid me in my investigations. I 
found the poor fellow terribly dejected. The sense of 
disgrace which his imprisonment produced appeared to 
have crushed him. But he told me that he would 
never rest night nor day until he had cleared his good 
name. 

Almost the first question I asked him was whether he 
wished to see his wife. The question, however, threw 
him into a rage, and, with a fierceness J did not deem 
him capable of, he answered— 

SIN Ow Walon te! 2 

“Why?” I asked. 

‘“‘ Because I believe she has played a double part, and 
has sold me. She is beautiful, but a devil, and I am 
convinced now that truth is not inher. I can recall 
many things which did not strike me as significant at 
the time, but which now, viewed from my prison cell, 
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have a terrible meaning. I would stake my soul on it 
that she has deceived me.” 

He spoke with remarkable energy, and almost 
like one who was under the influence of some inspl- 
ration. 

“But you do not regard it as possible that she could 
have stolen the notes ? ” 

“No; certainly not.” 

‘In what way, then, has she deceived you ? ” 

For some little time he seemed indisposed to formu- 
late a direct charge against her. It was obvious he was 
struggling with himself, and a lingering love for her 
endeavoured to gain mastery over a belief in her wicked- 
ness. At last he spoke— 

“She has leagued herself with Beeston to ruin and 
blast me.” 

“Can you believe that possible?” I remarked; not 
that I believed it impossible, but I wished to get at his 
reasons for the belief. 

“Possible!” he echoed, with an awfully bitter, 
cynical laugh. “ What is not possible in this world 
when a designing man and a weak woman enter into a 
conspiracy ?”’ 

“Then you think that Beeston and your wife have 
really conspired against you ? ” 

“Yes, undoubtedly I do.” 

“This is a very serious accusation, you know,” I 

replied. 
_ “Of course it is, but I am as innocent as a new-born 
babe of this robbery for which I am suffering, and so I 
ask myself how the notes came to be in my house if my 
wife did not put them there.” 

“ But that assumes that she stole them.” 

** No, it doesn’t.” 
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“ How, then, did she get them?” 

“ Beeston gave them to her.” 

“With the avowed intention of getting you con- 
victed ?”’ 

Ban CS: = 

He had now clothed with words the thoughts that 
had haunted me for days; and though to suppose that 
this thing was true was to attribute an act of monstrous 
wickedness to Beeston and Mrs. M’Neil, I knew only too 
well that it sank into insignificance when compared 
with some cases I had had to do with and had heard of. 
Truly deplorable as it is to have to make the assertion, 
it is indubitable that there is nothing infamous and 
wicked that human nature is not capable of. As I did 
not wish to raise the poor fellow’s hopes unjustifiably, I 
merely remarked— 

“Well, the charge against your wife is a most dread- 
ful one, and unless it can be substantiated you libel her 
in a very cruel and cowardly manner. However, I 
will make some inquiries to see if there is anything to 
warrant a searching investigation.” 

He sprang forward and seized my hand, wringing 

it with the firm grip of nervous excitement, and he 
~ exclaimed— 

“God bless you and aid you! Much as I might 
wish to screen my wife, it is a terrible thing for me to 
have to languish in a felon’s cell, and to go forth into 
the world with the brand of the jail-bird indelibly 
imprinted upon me. I would rather die, infinitely 
rather die; and, indeed, I think death would be the 
best thing that could happen to me now.” 

“You must not despond,” I answered; ‘even a 
euilty person should live to repent.” 

“True, true,” he muttered; “and an innocent one 
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wrongfully accused should live to clear the foul asper- 
sion from his good name.” 3 

When I left him I was more than ever impressed in 
his favour, and my resolve to get the truth out was 
strengthened. I was not able to do anything, however, 
for nearly a month, as other important matters engaged 
my attention. I found at the end of that time that 
Mrs. M’Neil had resigned her position in the school, 
and, having stored her furniture and belongings in a 
warehouse in Glasgow, had gone off somewhere, but no 
one seemed to know whither. I did not attach undue 
significance to this incident, for after all it was only 
natural that, her husband having been convicted of a 
crime, she should be anxious to leave the neighbourhood. 
But the significance was greatly increased when I 
learned a day or two later that Mr. Beeston was also 
absent from his home, and nobody about his premises 
would or could give me knowledge of his whereabouts. 

It was generally understood that he was a bachelor, 
and next to nothing seemed to be known about his 
relatives or antecedents. He had only been on the 
farm about seven years, and he had gone to the neigh- 
bourhood as an utter stranger. Inquiries in the 
proper quarter, however, enabled me to find out that he 
had formerly occupied a small farm in the north of 
Ireland, not far from Belfast, and so I made it my 
business to cross the Irish Channel in quest of further 
information. 

In the neighbourhood where he had previously lived 
he did not bear a good character, and I was told that 
desperate quarrels took place between him and his wife. 
The mention of his wife was a revelation, because where 
he was then living he was understood to be unmarried. 
_ The cause of quarrel was said to be jealousy on the part 
C2 
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of the wife. Not an ungrounded jealousy by any means, 
according to the reports. But I was referred to his 
wife as the best source of accurate information, and her 
address was Belfast. It was not very definite, Belfast 
being a large town; but, by the exercise of some 
perseverance, I succeeded in finding her. 

She was well advancedin years. I judged her to be 
older than he was, and this proved to be correct. She 
was a native of Ireland, and had two grown-up sons by 
a former husband. One of them was an engineer in a 
Belfast firm, and the other was in Australia. 

She spoke of Beeston with a bitterness that could 
only have been engendered by postive hatred. 

“ How long have you been separated from hin sae 
asked. 

“Nine years.” 

“ How was it you could not agree ?” 

“ Because he was a deceitful, treacherous rascal, and 
utterly neglected me for the sake of other women.” 

“T suppose you have undoubted reasons for that 
statement ?” 

“ Reasons!—I should think IJ had. Why,. the 
scandals in which he was mixed up were simply 
disgraceful. For years I led a cat-and-dog life, until 
I could stand it no longer, and was compelled to get a 
situation.” 

“Have you seen him since ? ” 

‘No, and don’t want to. He isa villain.’ 

Before leaving the lady I put this question— 

“Should you say, speaking with a conscientious 
regard for accuracy, that your husband would be 
capable of falsely accusing a person of robbery ? is Ge 

“Tf there is a woman in the case, he is capable of. 
anything under the sun,” she answered, 
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I felt now that I was in a better position to tackle 
Mr. Beeston, and I returned to Glasgow. I found that 
he had also come back, but for obvious reasons I did 
not.go near him. Let it be remembered that I was 
acting in an unofficial position, and however bad he 
might have been in his domestic affairs, that was no 
justification for accusing him of falsely. imprisoning 
M’Neil, who had been convicted by a jury on what was 
to them the most satisfactory evidence. Under these 
circumstances, I could not be indifferent to the 
difficulties that faced me. It would be necessary to 
get absolute proof of M’Neil’s innocence, and that 
could only be done by obtaining no less absolute proof 
that Mrs. M’Neil and Beeston had conspired against 
him. Unless there had been a conspiracy, it was not 
easy to understand how the notes came to be in M’Neil’s 
desk, if it was assumed that he himself did not place 
them there. I could get no information as to what had 
become of Mrs. M’Neil, and it was very clear that 
she had not only acted with considerable artfulness, but 
for some strong reason she had kept her movements so 
secret that even people who claimed a certain amount 
of intimacy with her knew nothing of her whereabouts, 
It was pretty certain that she had an object for this 
mystery other than a mere desire to sever all her 
connections on account of the disgrace her husband’s 
imprisonment brought upon her. Otherwise it was 
reasonable to suppose she would have let some of her 
acquaintances know where she was going to. 

Quietly and steadily pursuing my investigations, I 
ascertained that about three years before this Beeston 
had got into difficulties with a young clerk and his 
wife who resided in Glasgow. The clerk had accused 
Beeston of paying too much attention to his wife, and 
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there was a row, which ended in Beeston thrashing the 
clerk severely. The matter was only kept out of the 
Courts by the payment on Beeston’s part of a good 
round sum to soothe the injured husband’s feelings. 

So far, then, the man I was now so interested in had 
anything but a clean record, and there could be no 
doubt he was a very crafty and deceitful man. He was 
not particularly liked by his servants, as he bore the 
character of being a hard taskmaster; and I heard 
from three or four different tradesmen that he was con- 
sidered avery ticklish customer to deal with, and would 
take advantage of any one if he got the opportunity. 
Perhaps it was only in keeping with the character of 
such a man that he should be given to outward demon- 
stration of a strong regard for spiritual things. He 
was a constant attendant at church, and professed to 
take a deep interest in the Sunday-school attached to 
the church he went to. But my inquiries brought to 
light another little unpleasant incident in connection 
with his career which served to make the record against 
him still heavier. 

It appears that about two years after he had gone to 
the farm his name became unpleasantly associated with 
a young lady who taught in the Sunday-school. He 
was almost old enough to be her grandfather, but that 
fact did not prevent him from almost blasting her 
reputation. She was sent away, and two years later 
she married. Jor her sake the matter was hushed up 
as much as possible, and he, putting a bold face on, 
seemed to be indifferent to the harsh things that were 
said about him. 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Beeston’s reputation 
was pretty sullied, and the bent of his mind being 
obviously vicious, he was not likely to stick at trifles in 
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carrying out any design he had determined on. Not- 
withstanding all this, and though my faith in M’Neil’s 
innocence had greatly strengthened, I was still 
confronted with the difficulty of proving his innocence. 
To do that it was imperative that [I should obtain 
such irrefragable evidence against Beeston that it 
would be admissible in law. He was a scoundrel; 
that was clear. In fact, the title I have chosen for this 
sketch was suggested to me by a lady of whom I made 
some inquiries, and who, in a moment of wrath and 
indignation, denounced him as ‘fa hoary-headed old 
sinner.” But. still, what was wanted was such proof as 
would serve to get him convicted of ‘“ wicked and 
corrupt perjury.” However, I did not give up hope, 
and, notwithstanding many other pressing duties, I 
managed to devote some time to Mr. Beeston. 

One evening I happened to be at St. Enoch’s 
Railway Station a little while before the South-going 
mail train was timed to start. I was on the lookout for 
a gentleman who was very much wanted for forgery, 
and I had some reason to suppose that he might go 
away by that particular train ; but he did not put in an 
appearance, though another person in whom I was 
interested did, and that person was none other than Mr. 
Beeston. He appeared on the platform with a rug over 
his arm and a hand-bag in his hand, while behind him 
followed a porter wheeling a truck, on which were a 
portmanteau and a hatbox, presumably the property of 
Beeston, who was clearly bound on a journey. I 
watched him down the platform, saw him get into a 
first-class compartment, the ticket collector then 
examined his ticket, and in another few minutes the 
train was steaming out of the station. 

Button-holing the ticket inspector, I asked him 
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where the gentleman in the first-class carriage, indicat- 
ing Beeston, had booked to; and received for answer 
that his ticket was for Llandudno, in Wales. The 
mention of Wales was suggestive to me. Mrs. M’Neil 
came from Wales. Was it not possible that she was at 
Lilandudno—the well-known and famous watering- 
place—and that he was going to see her? Of course 
this was mere conjecture, but it seemed to me to have 
in it the elements of correctness, taken in conjunction 
with all that had gone before. At any rate, I slept on 
the matter, with the result that the following day I 
resolved to journey to Llandudno too. As I was now 
well known to Beeston and Mrs. M’Neil, I took the pre- 
caution to so far change my appearance that recognition 
on their part was not probable. 

The time of year was early in September, a month in 
which Llandudno is usually very crowded, and by a 
better class of people than those who resort there in the 
earlier summer months. I arrived on a Friday morn- 
ing, and on the Saturday eagerly scanned the visitors’ 
lists for the name of Beeston, but could not find it. I 
was somewhat disappointed at this. I say “some- 
what,” because I was prepared to learn that he was not 
there under his own name. ‘Then, of course, there was 
the possibility that he had arrived too late that week 
for his name to appear in the lists, so I called at the 
various offices to inquire if in their compilations for the 
ensuing week the name appeared. But in each case I 
received a negative answer; nor was I any more 
successful in my search for the name of Mrs. M’Neil. 
But she was less likely even than he was to be there in 
her own name, assuming that it was a pre-arranged 
thing that they should meet. 

As most people know, Llandudno is a large place, 
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with numerous hotels and hundreds of lodging-houses, 
big and little, and when all these places are crowded it 
isa matter far from easy to spot any particular indi- 
vidual whom you may be desirous of finding, unless, of 
course, you are furnished with a name. On studying 
the lists again I noted the name of a “Mrs. Ellen 
Royton, Glasgow.”’ There were a good many people 
from Glasgow, but I remembered that Mrs. M’Neil’s 
Christian name was Ellen, and I began to wonder if 
Ellen Royton was the lady I wished to discover. 
Royton was rather an uncommon name, and not a 
Scotch one, and those two facts led me to think it was 
highly probable that Ellen Royton and Ellen M’Neil 
was one and the same person. At any rate, proof one 
way or the other was not very difficult to obtain. Mrs. 
Royton’s address was a large boarding-house on the 
Parade, and thither I betook myself to inquire if I could 
be accommodated with a room for a day or two. I was 
told that I could, and so I soon removed my small 
belongings from the hotel where I had put up. 

The visitors to the house dined together at a tadde 
@hote dinner, which was served at half-past seven. I 
occupied a seat at the table that evening, and was 
disappointed in not seeing Mrs. M’Neil. After dinner 
I asked a waitress if Mrs. Royton had been at the table, 
and she answered — 

“No, sir; she dines with her husband in a private 
sitting-room.”’ 

“ Her husband is here, then ? ” 

ey 6s, Bir.’’ 

“ Has she been here long ? ” 

‘“‘ About five weeks, I think.” 

“ And has her husband been with her all the time?” 
~ Oh no; he only arrived last Wednesday.” 
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As Beeston left Glasgow on the Tuesday evening, he 
would arrive on the Wednesday morning. So I asked 
the waitress if ‘‘ Mr. Royton” was an old gentleman. 

“‘ Yes, sir; he is much older than she is.”’ 

‘‘ Has he white hair ?”’ 

“Yes; silvery hair and whiskers.”’ 

I mentally exclaimed “ Hooray!” as I felt pretty 
sure now I had run the old fox to earth, but I gave no 
outward token of my feelings; and thanking the ser- 
vant for her information, I sauntered forth to listen to 
the band which played on the parade, and nearly 
opposite the house. Lighting a cigar, I promenaded 
up and down. It was a glorious night. The sea was 
calm as a mill-pond, and gemmed with reflected stars 
that shone brilliantly in the heavens above. Round 
the bandstand was a dense mass of people, and a throng 

moved backwards and forwards along the Promenade. 
_ There were old and young, giddy and gay; and 
laughter went up to the stars that watched so silently. 
The incense of tobacco filled the air, and mingling with 
the laughter were the strains of one of Beethoven’s 
most beautiful sonatas. As I stood and peered into 
the faces that came into the light of the lamps and 
then passed into the shadows again, I wondered in how 
many of the hearts that beat there a worm was gnaw- 
ing. Suddenly from out the shadows into the light 
came two faces, one veiled—a woman’s, the other a 
man’s, framed with silvery hair. His I recognized, and 
might have cried “Hureka!’’ for it was Beeston’s. The 
lady’s I could not distinguish, owing to the veil, but in 
the walk and figure I was sure I recognized Mrs. 
M’Neil. The two were arm in arm, and as they dis- 
appeared into the darkness that lay beyond the radius 
of the lamps, I toyed with my cigar and moralized, as I 
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had often and often done before, on the weakness and 
wickedness of poor humanity. 

I had now unmistakable proof that the two people I 
wished to find were in Llandudno, and the following 
day I got confirmation that they were staying at the 
boarding-house, as I had surmised, and were known as 
Mr. and Mrs. Royton. This revelation of Beeston’s 
infamy, and pretty Mrs. M’Neil’s weakness were pre- 
sumptive evidence in support of the unfortunate 
M’Neil’s assertion with regard to his wife, and in my 
mind it went far to establish the theory of his 
innocence. 

As time then did not permit of my prolonging my 
stay, I took the precaution to have several reliable 
witnesses to the fact that Beeston and the woman were 
staying together at the boarding-house, and amongst 
these witnesses was the Chief Superintendent of the 
Police. Having completed this little matter, I returned 
to Glasgow, but resolved not to let the grass grow 
under my feet. The information I had already gained 
would require to be strengthened withmany material facts 
before an indictment against Beeston for perjury would 
hold good. And how to acquire these facts was a 
a puzzle that somewhat bothered me. 

A week later I went out to Beeston’s farm with the 
intention of trying to pick up something amongst the 
servants that might aid me, and was a little surprised to 
find that Beeston himself was back again. I therefore 
changed my intention of interviewing the servants, and 
it suddenly flashed upon me to try and get hold of Mrs. 
M’Neil and interview her instead, relying upon my 
ability to so far probe her as to exact some damaging 
confession. That very night I started again for 
Llandudno on the chance of still finding her there. 
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Nor was I wrong. She was still at the boarding-house, 
and the morning following my arrival I called, sending 
her a card bearing a fictitious name. On the card I 
asked for a private interview on very urgent business. 
The messenger who took the card soon returned to say 
that the lady was poorly and could not be seen. Of 
course I was not likely to be deceived by such a shallow 
subterfuge, so I wrote a little note, saying that the 
matter was of the utmost importance, and that it was 
imperative she should see me. ‘This had the desired 
effect, and I was ushered into her private sitting-room, 
and in a few minutes she came in, looking really 
charming, and fresh as a new-blown rose, but with a 
frightened expression in her eyes. 

Recognizing me instantly, she suddenly grew deadly 
pale, and I thought she would have fainted. By an 
effort, however, she recovered herself, and, with a 
forced little laugh, she asked-— 

“To what am I to attribute the honour of this visit, 
Mr. Donovan ? ” 

“ Leave the word ‘honour’ out,” I said, brusquely. 
“My visit is due to an unalterable determination on my 
part to right the wronged and punish the wrong-doer if 
possible.”’ 

‘“What do you mean?” she asked, with a little 
gasp.” 

“Tmean that I havea firm faith in your husband’s 
innocence.” 

‘“ But he was convicted by a jury who had all the 
evidence before them.” 

“They had certain evidence before them, but I 
believe it was false,’ I answered. 

“Oh, humbug! ” she exclaimed, cavalierly. 

“Well, we shall see later on whether it is humbug or 
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not. Now, let me ask you why you are living here 
under an assumed name?” 

“ Because it suits me.” 

“And enables Mr. Beeston to visit you as your 
husband,” I added. 

‘“Tt’s a lie—an infamous lie!” she stammered, once 
more becoming very pale. 

“No, madam, it is nota lie, but truth. I have 
watched you, and have a dozen witnesses to prove it. 
Beeston has obtained a hold over you, and you have 
been weak, and to that weakness your husband has 
been sacrificed. But now you must be strong, and 
endeavour so far as in you lies to right your much- 
wronged and unhappy husband.” 

I had come to her prepared for one of two things, 
either haughty defiance or some unguarded admission 
that would prove valuable in helping me to unravel 
still more; but I was certainly not prepared for what 
really did happen. With a cry that seemed to be 
wrung from her by a pang of unendurable agony, she 
threw herself at my feet, and in piteous, abject 
humility and contrition, she gradually confessed that 
Beeston had long persecuted her with his attentions, 
but she had been afraid to give any hearing to him on 
account of her husband. At length he suggested that 
M’Neil should be accused of the robbery, and, after a 
terrible struggle with herself, she consented to be a 
party to the plot; and though she did not actually 
place the notes herself in the desk, she gave Beeston 
the facilities for so doing. It was at Beeston’s instiga- 
tion she left her house and went to Llandudno. But 
she vowed by all that was sacred, that since her hus- 
band’s conviction she had never known a single happy 
moment. When she had finished her terrible recital, I 
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raised her up and placed her on the sofa. I then 
asked her for writing materials, and she pointed to a 
side table. So I got some sheets of notepaper and 
wrote out the substance of her confession. When it was 
finished I read it over to her, and asked her if it was 
correct, and she said it was. I then told her I was 
going to send for the Chief Superintendent of the Police 
to witness her signature. This almost threw her into 
hysterics, and she begged and prayed of me not to 
do that, as it would disgrace her in the house. So 
I told her to put on her things, and go with me to the 
station, which she reluctantly did. There the confession 
was again read to her, and its accuracy being admitted, 
she appended her signature, and I and the Superinten- 
dent attested it. I next exacted from her a promise 
that she would not telegraph to Beeston to warn him, 
and I would do all I could to help her. 

Armed with the precious document, I took the next 
train back to Glasgow, and immediately sought an 
interview with the lawyers who had had M’Neil’s case 
in hand. They lost no time in applying for and 
obtaining a warrant for Beeston’s arrest on a charge of 
conspiracy and wilful and corrupt perjury, and I had 
the pleasure of executing it. I don’t know that I ever 
saw a man so taken aback and so utterly cast down as 
he was when he realized that his sin had at last found 
him out. He recovered, however, before his trial came 
on, and having plenty of means he engaged a leading 
pleader from Edinburgh to defend him. We had 
to supoena Mrs. M’Neil as a witness, and under oath 
her shameful story was wrung from her, and corrobo- 
rated the confession she had made to me. 

Beeston’s counsel fought very hard for his client, and 
tried with might and main to prove that his victim, 
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Mrs. M’Neil, was actuated by malice against him. But 
the case was too clear for sensible men to be deceived. 
The verdict consequently went against him, the sentence 
being two years’ imprisonment. Of course, M’Neil was 
released immediately, and he at once commenced an 
action for divorce from his wife, and an action for 
damages against Beeston—first for slander, and second 
for false imprisonment. In both actions he was 
successful, and he obtained a thousand pounds from 
Beeston, which was by no means a large sum, having 
regard to what he had suffered. Apart from this, 
however, the public took the matter up, and showed 
their sympathy by presenting him with a cheque for 
five hundred pounds and an illuminated address. Of 
course he was very grateful to me, and presented me 
with a silver cigarette case bearing a suitable inscription, 
and this case I still treasure amongst many other 
valued souvenirs. What became of his unhappy wife 
I never knew. I sympathized strongly with her, 
considering she was more sinned against than sinning, 
and I would have tendered her help to a better way of 
life, but she disappeared immediately after the trial, 
and I saw her no more. 

M’Neil himself went out to Australia, and some 
years later I heard that he was a flourishing sheep 
farmer, and, having married again, was the proud 
father of a charming family. 
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WHO DID THE DEED? 


One October evening, just as it was growing dusk, the 
door-bell of the residence of Doctor Lennox Campbell 
was rung violently as the doctor was in the act of sitting 
down to dinner. _Dr. Campbell’s house was situated in 
the neighbourhood of the Medical College, Edinburgh, 
and, having earned a reputation for himself, he had a 
large practice both as a consulting physician and practis- 
ing surgeon. He had been out all the afternoon 
visiting patients, and, returning home thoroughly tired 
and exhausted, he was looking forward to his dinner 
and the genial society of his wife and children as a 
means of recuperating his exhausted energies and 
reviving his drooping spirits. As the sounds of the 
clanging bell pealed through the house he guessed their 
purport. Long experience had taught him to dis- 
tinguish pretty well between an ordinary visitor and a 
ringer who wished to engage his services. But in the 
way in which the bell was now rung there was some- 
thing ominous. It suggested a terrible accident, or 
somebody suddenly seized with dangerous illness; and 
in expectation of having to go out, he hastily swallowed 
the soup that had been placed before him, and tossed off 
a glass of sherry. By that time his footman, who 
attended to the door, entered the room and informed 
him that a young woman, in a very excited state, was 
in the consulting room, and wished to see him 
immediately. 
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“Did she state what she wanted, John ?”’ asked the 
doctor. 

eNO, Sir.” 

“ Very well, then, I will proceed with my dinner, and 
she must wait,’’ answered the doctor, with relieved feel- 
ings, coming to the conclusion that the unexpected 
visitor had no great cause to display so much urgency. 
Ten minutes later, however, the footman came to himagain 
to say that the young woman had sent word that it was a 
case of life and death. On hearing this, the doctor rose 
from his dinner and went to the consulting room, where 
he found an exceedingly pretty girl about twenty years 
of age. Her dress betokened her as belonging to the 
working class, although she was neatly attired. She 
wore slippers on her feet, and had had a shawl over her 
head, but it had slipped down to her shoulders, and 
revealed that she was in possession of a splendid head of 
auburn hair. Her bareheadedness and slippered feet 
seemed to indicate that she had run out hurriedly from 
some place not far off. She was in a state of almost 
hysterical excitement, and was weeping bitterly. 

“Well, my lassie, and what’s the matter with you ? ” 
asked the doctor, as he eyed her keenly with 
professional interest, and noted the details I have 
mentioned. 

‘Oh, if you please, sir, will you come at once to my 
mother’s house?”’ she exclaimed. “There’s a young man 
lying there in awful agony, and we fear he is at the 
point of death.” 

‘Who is the young man?” 

“ He is a lodger.” 

“And who is your mother?” 

“She is Mistress Kinnear, and we live in the High 
Street.” 
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Having elicited these brief particulars, the doctor, 
who was a humane man, said he would be with her in 
five minutes, and, thinking no more about his dinner 
or his family, he hastily put on his hat and topcoat, and 
set off with Bessie Kinnear—Bessie was her christian 
name—for her mother’s house. On the way, he 
questioned the girl about the sick man, so that he might 
have some facts to go upon, and he elicited from her— 
although her excitement made her somewhat incoherent 
—that he was an Italian, that his name was Ferdinand 
Rubino, that he had been attacked with illness about 
three weeks before, but got over it without seeing 
a doctor. That the illness from which he was 
then suffering had come on that afternoon, and 
when she left the house he seemed to be in the throes 
of death. 

Mrs. Kinnear occupied a middle flat in one of the 
old tenements near the top of the High Street, and, 
when the doctor arrived, he was admitted by a gross, 
stout, fluffy-haired woman, who said— 

“JT fear it’s a’ ower, doctor, and the puir lad’s 
oaen.” 

Without asking her any questions, he followed her 
to a front room, where, lying on a bed, was a young 
man with intensely dark hair, an olive complexion, and 
finely chiselled, almost classical features. His face, 
however, was drawn and pinched with suffering; black 
rims were under his eyes, which had sunk into his head, 
while a sickly green pallor had overspread his face. 
His skin was cold and clammy, and his hands clenched 
so tightly that the nails had cut into the palms, and in 
some paroxysm of suffering he had bitten his under-lip 
through. ‘The room presented a scene of great disorder, 
and as he had vomited a great deal, the bedclothes, as 
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well as the floor round about the bed, were much 
soiled. 

A hasty examination enabled the doctor to detect 
signs of life, and he asked that a copious supply of hot 
water might be procured, and a bath if possible, and 
brandy with all speed. The brandy was forthcoming 
in a few minutes, but the bath was not so easily pro- 
cured, and, as is almost invariably the case amongst 
such people, hot water was as scarce as gold, although 
the value of hot water in illness is often more precious 
than gold. By means of the brandy the doctor brought 
back warmth into his patient’s body, and revived the 
all but extinct spark of life. 

A little more than half an hour elapsed before the 
bath and the hot water were ready. Then the doctor 
had the sick man undressed and placed in the bath. 
Subsequently he decided that the man should be 
removed to the Infirmary without delay. To this Mrs. 
Kinnear offered some objection, saying that she was 
quite able to attend to him, but Dr. Campbell insisted 
that the man should go, and while a cab was being pro- 
cured the doctor busied himself in collecting a quantity 
of the vomited matter, for by this time he had formed 
a definite opinion that the patient was suffering from 
violent and irritant poison, though he did not mention 
his suspicions. At last, the invalid being ready, and 
well swathed in blankets, he was carried down, still 
unconscious, and the doctor accompanied him ,to the 
Infirmary. Arrived there, a consultation was im- 
mediately held, and the doctor was confirmed in his 
opinion that it was a case of poisoning, though what 
the poison was could not then be accurately determined, 
as the man’s symptoms were of course unknown. But 
certain appearances about the eyes and skin, no legs 
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than a characteristic swelling of the abdomen, led the 
medical men to believe that the patient was suffering 
from the effects of antimony. 

Antimony not being by any means a popular poison 
in the same sense as arsenic or strychnine, it was not 
often used asa means of destroying life; and, indeed, 
there have been but very few cases of the kind in Great 
Britain during the last fifty years. In small quantities 
it pr oduces vomiting, and if that is copious there are no 
serious after-effects. But in large doses the agony that 
ensues is fearful, for it slays slowly though surely, at 
the same time that it tortures as few other poisons can. 
It is, therefore, very seldom resorted to as a means of self- . 
destruction, for people who wish to rid themselves of the 
burden of life seek for as swift and painless a mode as 
possible. It has, however, occasionally been employed 
with murderous intent, under the impression, presum- 
ably, that it could not easily be detected by medical 
men. Up to about thirty years ago there was some 
justification for this impression, for though it had been 
used medicinally in cholera, and also as a palliative, if 
not as a remedy for inflammation of the lungs—some 
peculiar diathesis of the disease enabling the patient to 
endure large doses of the tartar emetic—its specific 
action as an irritant poison was certainly not generally 
known in the profession. 

It so chanced that Doctor Campbell had had his 
attention directed to it through a child of his having 
accidentally swallowed some tartar emetic. The child 
recovered, but the doctor was induced to devote consider- 
able study to the nature and peculiarities of the poison, 
and he became acquainted with some of the effects it 
produces, as well as the changes it brings about in the 
appearance of the person suffering from an overdose. - 
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Amongst these appearances are a peculiar leaden pallor 
of the skin, and an apparent elongation of the eyelids. 
There is also invariably swelling of the epigastrium. 
The patient vomits tremendously, has diarrhcea, and 
becomes delirious. He was enabled, therefore, to 
pronounce an opinion that Ferdinand Rubino was under 
the influence of antimonial poisoning, and he was 
supported in this by his colleagues. Now, knowing 
that there were very, very few recorded cases of suicide 
by antimony, he at once suspected foul play, and it was 
due to this astuteness that I was called upon the scene 
at this early stage. It happened that I lived close to 
Doctor Campbell’s house, and was well acquainted with 
him, and having left his patient in good hands, and, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, he sent me a 
message asking me to see him immediately. I lost no 
time in calling upon him, and he at once gave me the 
foregoing particulars, and wound up with saying, 
“Now, it strikes me very forcibly, Mr. Donovan, that 
there has been foul play, for what reason I cannot of 
course even conjecture. But I think you should look 
into the matter, and secure anything likely to aid us 
before any one interested in doing so may have the 
opportunity of destroying damaging and tangible facts. 
Do you understand what I mean?” 

“T think I do,” I said. “Ifa crime has been 
committed, not a moment should be lost in trying to 
spot the criminal. That is what you mean, is it not?” 

“Precisely. Assuming that poison has been wil- 
fully administered to this unfortunate man, the 
probabilities are the guilty person is some one living 
in the same house. Having that in my mind, I did not 
mention my suspicion to any one there about the young 
fellow being poisoned, but his removal to the Infirmary 
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may have alarmed them, and they will employ the 
night in removing everything likely to afford a clue. 
But even supposing it is a case of suicide, we should 
endeavour to get absolute proof, for I do not believe it 
possible the man can live.” 

I told him that, on the strength of his statements, I 
would at once go round to the head office, which was 
close by, and report the affair, and if I received official 
instructions to proceed in the matter, I would not 
delay a moment unnecessarily. 

When I left his house the Tron clock was just 
striking one. A few roysterers lingered in the streets, 
but otherwise they were deserted, and a chill wind 
went whistling in the alleys and wynds with a dirge- 
like mournfulness. On consulting with the officer on 
duty at the station, he decided that it would be better 
to wait until the morning before taking any steps, and 
to have the report of the Infirmary doctors. I 
somewhat reluctantly acquiesced in this decision, and 
went home to bed. 

About nine o’clock I called at the Infirmary, and was 
informed that Rubino had been dead an hour and a 
half, and the following report was presented to me :— 

Death was due to a powerful, irritant poison ; and 
though, pending the result of an analysis and post-mortem 
examination, an absolute opinion could not be expressed, 
it was tolerably certain that the man had died from the 
effects of tartar emetic or antimony. Some time before 
his death he rallied, though never became coherent. 
He raved a great deal in the delirium which usually 
supervenes before death in antimonial poisoning, and he 
repeatedly called for “Flora.” He also exclaimed 
several times, “She has done it; she has done it! I 
knew she would.”” And once he moaned, “ You are a 
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she-devil! I believe you would kill me if you could.” 
Just before he expired, he rose up in his bed, and the 
united strength of three or four nurses was required 
to keep him from throwing himself out. While in this 
paroxysm he shrieked, ‘‘God in heaven keep her from 
me—she will do for me! ‘Take her away—take her 
away!” 

Then ensued the fatal exhaustion, and he gradually 
sank, moaning piteously up to almost the last moment. 

Every attempt was made to get from him some state- 
ment that might be of service in clearing up the 
mystery of his death, but without avail, for he was 
quite incapable of understanding what was said to him. 
As he had been taken to the Infirmary without his 
clothes, there was nothing on his person likely to be of 
use, and so I proceeded at once to the residence of Mrs. 
Kinnear. 

I found she was a widow with one daughter—Bessie 
—and two sons; one of them being a sailor, and then 
at sea; the other, Richard, was a cabinet-maker by 
trade, and inthe employment of a well-known Edinburgh 
firm. He was single, and lived with his mother, but 
when I called he had gone to his work. In addition to 
her son and daughter, Mrs. Kinnear had four single 
young men lodgers living with her. They had all 
gone to their work but one. He was an Englishman 
named Peter Holland, twenty-five years of age, and 
was in the service of the North British Railway 
Company as a booking clerk, but did not go on duty on 
that particular day until one o’clock. Of the deceased, 
Ferdinand Rubino, I gathered the following particulars. 
He was an Italian, and had lived with the Kinnears 
for two years. He earned his living as a teacher otf 
languages, but was exceedingly reticent about his affairs, 
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and it was not known which part of Italy he came 
from, or whether he had relatives in Scotland or 
England or not. He was fond of gaiety, and generally 
stayed out late at night; but he was considered to be 
steady and very honourable. Latterly he had received 
occasional visits from a young lady, who seemed to be 
older than he was. He used to speak of her as “ Miss 
Edith Walker,” and he told Mrs. Kinnear that she was 
engaged to him. ‘here was reason to believe, however, 
they were not altogether in accord, and that they 
quarrelled. On the day of his fatal illness she had 
visited him in the morning, and high words passed 
between them. She left hurriedly, and seemed to be very 
excited. A few minutes later, Mrs. Kinnear had 
occasion to go into his room, and she found him sitting 
with his elbows on the table, and his face resting 
in his hands. She asked him what was the matter, 
but he threw himself on to a couch, and muttered some- 
thing in Italian which she did not understand. It was 
his custom totake luncheon with the family at one o’clock, 
and he appeared as usual on this particular day, and 
seemed to have recovered his spirits. When the meal 
was finished, he and Bessie played a game of draughts in 
his room, as they frequently did, and he smoked several 
cigarettes and drank some wine. <A. little later he 
complained of feeling unwell, and went to lie down in 
his bedroom. In the course of an hour he rang the bell 
violently, and when his landlady rushed in she found 
him vomiting dreadfully, and in great pain. As she 
knew that he was subject to attacks of biliousness she 
did not think his illness was serious. A few days 
before he had been unwell, and had got a bottle of 
medicine from a chemist, which he had been taking 
since; and when she asked him what he had had since 
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his luncheon, he answered, nothing but a dose of 
his medicine and some wine. He rallied a little after 
vomiting, and dozed; but again became ill, and grew 
rapidly worse, so that at last Bessie was despatched for 
the doctor. 

The foregoing particulars were given to me by Mrs. 
Kinnear. Naturally I asked her where the medicine- 
bottle she had referred to was, and, to my surprise, she 
said she believed it had been thrown away by her 
daughter. This struck me as a suspicious circumstance, 
and I told her the bottle must be forthcoming or she 
might get into trouble, whereupon she became agitated, 
and told me I should probably find it in the common 
ashpit below. I at once went down to the ashpit in the 
little courtyard at the back of the house, and there I 
found under some rubbish an eight-ounce medicine- 
bottle with Rubino’s name written on the label, which 
was that of a chemist in Prince’s Street. The neck of 
the bottle was broken, and that no doubt had been done 
when it was thrown into the pit. Of course I took 
charge of the bottle, and carefully guarded it, for 
I found that some few drops of liquid still remained 
in it. 

Having done with Mrs. Kinnear—-who did not 
impress me as being either a very sincere or very 
sympathetic woman—I was desirous of interviewing 
Bessie, her daughter, but I was told she was ill in bed 
and could not see me. On hearing this, I sent an urgent 
message to Doctor Campbell, and asked him to come at 
once. This he did at considerable inconvenience, and, 
in spite of protests on the part of the mother, we pro- 
ceeded to Bessie’s room. My object in taking this 
course was that I had come to the opinion she might be 
able to throw some light on the mystery, but the doctor 
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certified that she really was ill, and she was in such an 
excited, nervous condition that we could get nothing 
out of her except this remarkable expression— 

“ For God’s sake don’t accuse me of having poisoned 
him!” 

She repeated it two or three times, and it had one 
significance at least -—it proved that she knew that 
Rubino had really been porsoned. 

I found Peter Holland an exceedingly intelligent, 
plain, straightforward man. He had been pretty 
intimate with Rubino, and confirmed what I had 
already gathered about his reticence. He never talked 
about his own affairs, his reserve in this respect being 
extraordinary. But Holland had heard him say 
incidentally once that he had been born in Fiesole, in 
Tuscany ; that his father was a small landed proprietor 
there, and that his mother was descended from a noble 
Italian family. He was of a very lively and hopeful 
disposition, and was believed to be engaged to a Miss 
Edith Walker. Holland was of opinion, however, that 
they did not get on very well together, as they had 
been heard quarrelling, and on several occasions after 
she had gone Rubino appeared to be excited and hurt. 
Miss Walker was described as being considerably older 
than Rubino, and a fine, tall, handsome woman, with a 
commanding presence and stately carriage. She was 
fair complexioned, with blue eyes and auburn hair. 
She dressed exceedingly well, and conveyed the 
impression that she moved in a good position. Holland 
stated positively that there had been a good deal of 
flirtation between Rubino and Bessie Kinnear. She 
was in the habit of going to his room and playing 
games with him. Occasionally they went out together, 
and he had taken her on excursions. Whatever his 
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feelings for her might have been, there could be no 
doubt that she was passionately attached to him, and 
her jealousy became very manifest whenever Miss 
Walker was in the house, and once she had exclaimed 
in Holland’s presence— 

“JT hate that woman, and I should like to kill 
her.”’ 

I questioned Holland as to whether he thought 
Rubino likely to commit suicide, and he was very 
emphatic in his assertion that he did not think so. He 
had no opinion to offer about the case; at any rate, if 
he had, he would not express it. He had been on 
night-duty the previous day, and did not leave the 
house till the afternoon. He was aware that Miss 
Walker was there before he went out, and subsequently 
Mrs. Kinnear told him that she thought Rubino and 
“his lady love” had been wrangling. Just before 
leaving for his duties he knocked at Rubino’s door to 
have five minutes’ chat with him. He found him 
playing draughts with Bessie. He seemed in perfect 
health then, though not quite as lively ag usual. He 
was smoking a cigarette, and on the table was a bottle 
of Italian wine and a tumbler with wine in it. Rubino 
was in the habit of drinking wine, and used to have a 
quantity at a time sent to him from Italy. 

Holland did not return to his lodgings until between 
eleven and twelve. - He was then informed that Rubino 
had been terribly ill, that a doctor had been sent for, 
and had carried the sick man off to the Infirmary. Of 
course he was very much amazed, and inquired of Mrs. 
Kinnear what Rubino had been suffering from, and she 
answered she thought it was just one of his old bilious 
attacks ; but Bessie, who was present, wrung her hands 
like one demented, and exclaimed— 
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“Oh no, it’s worse than that—it’s worse than that ! 
He’ll die—he’ll die—he’ll die!” 

Whereupon her mother became angry and said— 

“ Hold your tongue, you fool! What do you know 
about it?” 

After that Bessie seemed to become more excited, and 
her mother put her to bed, and her brother went and 
sat with her. j 

Such was Holland’s version of the story, and he 
certainly gave me the impression that he spoke with the 
utmost conscientiousness. Nor did he hesitate to say 
that he considered the whole affair very mysterious, and 
ought to be inquired into. He seemed greatly shocked 
when he heard that his friend was dead. 

When I first arrived at the house, Mrs. Kinnear was 
busy cleaning out Rubino’s room, but I ordered her to 
desist, and leave it exactly as it was. And I had all 
his things put into a wardrobe, which I locked and took 
the key. I also locked the door of the room, and took 
the key of that also. 

So far as my inquiries up to that point enabled me to 
come to any conclusion, I quite agreed with Mr. 
Holland that the matter wanted looking into. That it 
was a case of either suicide or murder seemed to me 
clear. But whichever it was, there was a good deal of 
mystery about the affair, and there was much that 
would have to be explained to the satisfaction of the 
Fiscal. It was not until pretty late that evening that a 
post-mortem examination was made of Rubino’s body. 
Doctor Campbell assisted, and I called at his house 
about ten o’clock to learn the result, and he told me 
that the man had undoubtedly died of a powerful poison ; 
and it was almost equally certain that the poison was 
antimony, for the stomach and bowels were terribly 
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corroded and eaten away, and there was general 
inflammation of all the mucous membrane. Save the 
poison, there was nothing in the man’s body to account 
for death, as all the organs was wonderfully healthy. 
He was well nourished and perfectly formed. Of 
course, various parts of the internal organs had been 
removed and sealed up for analysis, together with the « 
substance Doctor Campbell had brought from Rubino’s 
room. 

The medical report, together with my own, were sub- 
mitted to the authorities, and it was immediately 
decided that the fullest investigation would have to be 
made, and I received certain instructions, which I pro- 
ceeded at once to act upon. My first step was to go to 
Mrs. Kinnear’s house in company with an assistant, 
and, after a thorough search of the premises we carried 
away certain articles, together with Rubino’s boxes, 
and everything else that belonged to him. The boxes 
were duly opened in the presence of witnesses, and 
everything was carefully examined for antimony ; but 
none was found. Nor was any found in any part of 
the house. There were several packets of letters. Some 
of these were from his mother and a sister. They were 
written in Italian, and dated from Fiesole. One 
packet, containing about two dozen letters, was eagerly 
scrutinized, for the letters were written by a woman, 
and were signed “Flora.” The dates of them were 
widely apart, except some of the latter ones. The early 
ones were couched in the most affectionate and 
passionate terms. Some began, ‘‘ My own beloved heart 
and soul,” ‘“‘ My own precious darling,” “Light of my 
life.’ In the later letters these extravagant phrases 
gave place to “My dear JTerdinand,”’ ‘“ Dearest 
Ferdinand,’ and at last to the conventional ‘“ Dear 
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Ferdinand.” Amongst these were four that had been 


written within twelve days, and the last only two days 
before his death. As these letters had a most 
important bearing on the case, I will give an excerpt 
or two from them. In the first occurred this passage :— 


LETTER I. 


“T trust you have now thought over what I asked 
of you at our last meeting. It is no use mincing 
matters; facts are facts, and cannot be gainsaid. I 
have been living in a fool’s paradise, but am awake. 
You cast a spell upon me, but it has passed away, and 
now Lam clothed andinmy right mind. Your decision, 
therefore, must be given immediately. Delay will be 
fatal to my interests, my projects, my hopes. I wait 
your answer by return of post.”’ 


LETTER II. 


~ 


“Do you wish to drive me mad? I pray you, on 
my knees, be merciful, and have some consideration 
forme. God knows I do not forget, and never shall 
forget, what we have been to each other. But the 
past is a wild, passionate dream, and now in my 
sober senses I stand aghast at my folly. You must— 
you must—you will do as I ask you. Write immedi- 
ately and say so, and relieve me of the fearful strain I 
am now enduring.” 

LETTER III. 

“Will nothing move you; will nothing reach your 
heart? Are you pitiless? I have always thought 
chivalry was a characteristic of your countrymen, but it 
seems to be lacking in you. If I have worshipped an 
idol under the impression it was a true god, and now 
discover and confess my error, is there no pardon for 
me? Isa woman to suffer all her life because of one 
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error? I say again that you must release me. The 
past is dead; bury it out of sight and forget it. You 
are a man, and can make your own future. I am a 
woman ; why should you blight and blast what remains 
to me of life? Once more I appeal to your pity, your 
honour. We have both partaken of the fool’s herb, and 
it hath made us drunk. But we are sober now—at 
least I am, and I curse myself for my folly. But 
when we have confessed our sin and truly repent we 
are forgiven our sins ; forgive me mine, and let me go 
my ways.” 
LETTER Iv. 

“Are you a fiend incarnate that you can thus 
deliberately tortureme? I say again that you must do 
as I request you, or dread the consequences. A. woman 
roused to fury is dangerous, and you are making me 
furious. I say, beware; for if I am to be crushed 
beneath the ruins of my air-drawn castles, do not 
imagine that you will escape. Retribution shall smite 
you as surely and as unerringly as night follows day. 
I have been weak, but now I am a giant in my wrath ; 
do not defy that wrath lest it blight you. I will seek 
an interview with you on Wednesday, and we shall 
meet for the last time, so be prepared to grant my 
request.” 

# * * * 

In the foregoing I have only given a brief extract 
from each letter, but, as the reader will see, the extracts 
seem to throw some light on the man’s death; and so I 
thought. Not one of the letters found amongst 
Rubino’s effects bore any address, and not one was 
signed with any other name but “ Flora.” From the 
very first, the writer had evidently been anxious to 
preserve a certain amount of secrecy and caution, 
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making it clear that the correspondence had been 
clandestine. 

When I had perused the letters from which I have 
given the extracts, I said to myseli— 

“This is a case of murder, and Flora must be 
found.” 

The more the circumstances attending Rubino’s 
death were looked into, the more mysterious did they 
appear. It was soon proved beyond doubt, by the 
analysis of the viscera and other things, that the poison 
from which he had died was antimony. The few drops 
of medicine in the bottle which I had recovered from 
the ashpit were found to contain antimony, and the 
remainder of the wine in the bottle from which the 
unfortunate man drank after his dinner, and which was 
seen on the table by Peter Holland when he went into 
the room, was also poisoned with antimony. It was a 
pint bottle, and contained about one-third of the wine. 
It had been put into the cupboard in his room, where 
I foundit. My opinion was that it had been 
forgotten, or it would have shared the fate of the 
medicine-bottle. 

There was now conclusive evidence that the poison 
had been administered in two vehicles, namely, his 
medicine and his wine. The chemists who made up 
the medicine knew Rubino as a customer, and the 
physic was a simple antibilious preparation which they 
were in the habit of putting up for him, as he suffered 
from periodical attacks of biliousness, but with that 
exception never ailed anything. Having regard to the 
fact that Bessie Kinnear had access to his room, and 
she was with him on the day of his fatal seizure, and 
that the wine he then drank of in her presence was 
poisoned, and that she had uttered words in my own 
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and in Holland’s presence which seemed to imply a 
knowledge of what he was suffering from, I arrested 
her on suspicion of being accessory to his death. She 
was a very pretty and attractive girl; not particularly 
well educated, but with a great deal of natural shrewd- 
ness. She did not seem very much surprised when I 
told her the charge, but she said— 

“It is monstrous to suppose I have killed him. I 
was too fond of him, and he had told me that some day 
he would probably marry me. What reason, therefore, 
had I to take his life ? ” 

My next step was to try and trace the poison to her 
possession, but in this I failed, though in a box where 
she kept some of her clothes and other articles I found 
a book entitled “ Some Remarkable Cases of Poisoning.” 
One of these described the death of a woman from 
antimony, which was administered to her by her 
husband, who wished to marry another woman. The 
pages of this particular part of the book gave evidence 
of having been much read, the pages being thumb- 
marked and otherwise soiled. The story described the 
effects of antimony, and said that if administered in 
small doses death would ensue as if from natural 
causes. 

I have mentioned that three weeks before his death 
Rubino was attacked with illness which resembled that 
of which he died, according to the evidence of Holland, 
and he had also been similarly affected a few days before 
his death, and, believing himself that he was suffering 
from biliousness, owing to the vomiting, he had been 
to his chemist’s and got the medicine made up. All 
these points suggested that small doses of the fatal drug 
had been administered to him in accordance with the 
details mentioned in the book; and though I admit 
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that legally it was slender evidence, it certainly told 
against Bessie. 

As she had been very intimate with Rubino, I 
questioned her about his connection with ‘ Miss Edith 
Walker,” and she declared that she knew nothing 
whatever about her. And, though Rubino had spread 
a report in the house that he was engaged to be married 
to Miss Walker, he solemnly declared to Bessie that 
he only did that to prevent the gossips from chattering, 
and that he thought more of Bessie’s lttle finger than 
he did of all Miss Walker’s body. But, in her telling 
of this, Bessie made it manifest that she had been 
intensely jealous of.the woman, and hated her, as she 
had declared in Holland’s presence she did. 

Of course, it was probable enough that Rubino really 
had made love to Bessie, and had led her to believe he 
was exceedingly fond of her. But the letters signed 
“Flora ”’ in his possession proved that, whoever Flora 
was, there was some strong link between them, and it 
became imperatively necessary that Flora should be 
brought to light. It was an exceedingly ugly circum- 
stance against her that, in spite of the publicity given 
to the case, she had not come forward to clear herself. 
It was impossible to suppose she could have remained in 
ignorance of his death, for every paper, big and little, 
devoted columns and columns to the sensational story. 

The difficulty in the way of discovering her lay in 
the fact that we did not know her name, and in the 
absence of any address on her letters. It was apparent 
that Rubino had been in the habit of taking the letters 
out of their envelopes, folding them longways, and 
numbering them consecutively. The envelopes would 
therefore probably be burnt, and so we had not even a 
postmark to guide us. In her letter “No. 4,” from 
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which I have given an excerpt, she wrote, “I will seek 
an interview with you on Wednesday for the last time, 
so be prepared to grant my request.” Wednesday, the 
day of his fatal seizure, Edith Walker visited him, and 
from this it was right to premise that Edith Walker 
was an assumed name, and that she was the mysterious 
Flora of the letters, and on this assumption we resolved 
to advertise for her. From the information furnished 
by Mz. Holland, Mrs. Kinnear, Bessie, and other people 
in the house, we were enabled to describe her pretty 
accurately, and, as there were reasons to suppose from 
her visiting him that she resided in or near Edinburgh, 
the advertisements were confined to the local papers. 
As they produced no result, it was decided to try the 
effect of a reward, and fifty pounds was offered for any 
information that would lead to her discovery. A week 
later a man presented himself at the Central Office, and 
said that from the description of the woman wanted, 
he believed she was the daughter of a gentleman named 
Harrington, who resided in the neighbourhood of 
Queensferry. The name of the informant was Michael 
Casey, an Irishman, and he had been in the service of 
Mr. Harrington as a gardener, 

In an account-book showing his receipts, found 
amongst the papers of Rubino, were three or four 
entries, in Italian, of money received from a Mr. 
Harrington for tuition. And when Michael Casey was 
shown a photograph of Rubino, he said he believed he 
had seen him at Mr. Harrington’s house. 

On the strength of this information T set to work, and 
soon learnt that Mr. Harrington was a retired jeweller, 
and said to be exceedingly well off. He lived with his 
family—his wife being dead—in a fine house in 
Queensferry. The family consisted of three sons and 
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two daughters, the younger of the two being named 
Flora, the elder one Jessie, who was said to be thirty- 
three years of age, while her sister was nearly thirty. For 
some time Ferdinand Rubino had visited the house 
twice a week to give Flora lessons in French and 
Italian, but the lessons had been discontinued months 
before his death. In addition to this information, I was 
enabled to procure a photograph of Miss Flora 
Harrington, and also a specimen of her handwriting. 
The photographs were at once recognized by Peter 
Holland and Mrs. Kinnear as that of the lady they had 
known as Edith Walker, while the handwriting was 
identical with that of the letters. 

With this evidence to go upon, a warrant for Flora 
Harrington’s apprehension was issued and entrusted to 
me forexecution, but I[found thatboth Floraand hersister 
Jessie were from home, and I therefore sought an inter- 
view with Mr. Harrington. He was an exceedingly 
pleasant and genial man, well advanced in years, and 
the news that there was a warrant out for his daughter’s 
arrest fell upon him like a thunderbolt. He declared 
solemnly that he had no idea any acquaintance had been 
kept up between Flora and Rubino, for had he done so, 
he would have turned her from his house penniless. 
Rubino had been dismissed because some of the servants 
had expressed an opinion that he was too familiar with 
Flora; and this coming to Mr. Harrington’s ears, made 
him very angry, and he personally told Rubino that he 
must never enter his house again. And when he took 
his daughter to task, she assured him that there had 
been nothing between her and her teacher. Both the 
ladies were at that moment in I rance, and when I 
inquired the date of their departure, I found that it was 
four days after Rubino’s death had been made public. 
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The journey was very hurriedly decided upon, and they 
gave their father to understand that they had received _ 
an invitation from an old schoolfellow of Flora’s who 
had married a Frenchman, and was living with her hus- 
band in Lyons. 

I saw at once that, with the slender evidence we had, 
it might be difficult to get Flora extradited, and I told 
Mr. Harrington he would have to deliver to me any 
letters and other papers belonging to his daughter 
which she might have left behind. Although bowed 
down and crushed with grief, he said that if his 
daughter had been guilty of the awful deed imputed to 
her she must suffer the consequences, but he was 
convinced in his own mind that she was perfectly 
innocent, and had nothing to conceal. So he gave me 
every facility for searching her boxes and wardrobes, 
but, though I found letters from other people, not a 
scrap of Rubino’s writing was forthcoming. And yet 
it was certain that he must have written much to her, 
because all her letters found in his possession were 
answers to his. So convinced was her father of her 
innocence, that he said she should come back, even if he 
had to fetch her himself from France. 

I next tried to discover if she had ever been known 
to purchase antimony, and these inquiries elicited the 
fact that for some time quantities of antimony had 
been employed in Mr. Harrington’s stables for the cure 
of a disease from which some of his horses were 
suffermg. One of the sick horses was a favourite of 
Flora’s, and she was in the habit of attending it, so that 
she not only knew of the existence of antimony in the 
stables, but used it herself. 

I need scarcely say that this was regarded as a very 
grave piece of evidence against her, and unless she 
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returned at once, it was decided to apply to the French 
Government for her extradition. 

In the meantime, efforts were made to strengthen 
the evidence against Bessie Kinnear, for so far there was 
nothing against her which would warrant putting her 
on her trial. But as all efforts failed, and nothing 
could be got to actually incriminate her, it was finally 
decided to discharge her, though secret orders 
were given that she was to be kept under surveillance. 

As regards Flora Harrington, the necessity of apply- 
ing to the French Government was obviated by the return 
of the suspected woman. I believe that her friends 
represented to her that by continuing to keep away 
she would be tacitly admitting guilt, and that it 
would be better for her to come back and stand her 
trial, for if she was innocent she had nothing to 
fear. The consequence was she returned and gave 
herself up. She proved tobe a remarkably fine-looking 
woman, while the formation of her mouth and the ex- 
pression of her eyes indicated a strong will and an 
obstinate disposition. 

Now that she was under arrest, it became of the 
highest importance that no time should be lost in 
getting evidence together of her close connection with 
Rubino. In an interview I had with her sister J essie, 
who had returned with her, and who was terribly cut 
up, I elicited that she believed there had been some 
love-making in the first instance between Rubino and 
her sister, but she knew nothing from absolute personal 
knowledge, as she was herself away nearly all the time 
in Algiers with a sick brother, who had since died, 
She had questioned her sister, who admitted that there 
had been some flirtation, but denied anything serious, 
and for some time she had been engaged toa gentle- 
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man in business in Liverpool, and they were to be 
married shortly. 

On hearing this, I considered it of importance that I 
should see the gentleman, whose name it is not 
necessary to mention, and I proceeded to Liverpool for 
that purpose. It can well be imagined that he was 
eveatly distressed at the grave charge hanging over the 
head of his intended wife. And while he confessed 
himself unable at that stage to believe in her guilt, he 
had strong reason for thinking that she had deceived 
him in some way. She had recently seemed much 
depressed, and when he asked her for the cause, she 
said that she had something on her mind which she 
ought to have told him at first. Naturally, he urged 
her to state what the something was, and she replied 
that she was afraid it might separate them for ever, 
Subsequently she promised to tell him on a particular 
occasion, but when the time came she excused herself on 
the ground that she could not muster up courage. He 
was annoyed at this, and on visiting her soon after, he 
said he had made up his mind to give her up, as she 
did not consider him worthy of her confidence. There- 
upon, she became greatly affected, and confessed that 
she had had a lover, a teacher of languages, who had 
been giving her lessons. He had infatuated her to 
such an extent that she believed she was madly in love 
with him, and had written him passionate letters; but 
she soon came to her senses, and severed the connec- 
tion. 

On hearing this, her affianced husband asked her if 
that was all, and she said it was, whereupon he said he 
attached no great importance to that. But something 
in her manner, and something that she let drop after- 
wards, induced him to think that she had kept something 
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back, and that there was a more serious aspect to her 
connection with Rubino. Although he had _ not 
mentioned the matter to any member of her family, and 
continued on the same footing as heretofore, he had 
pursued some inquiries on his own account, but so far 
without any avail. | | 

When [I left this gentleman a new thought began to 
take shape in my mind, as the result of what he had 
told me. And those letters of Flora’s, and which 
I had not told him about, had a new meaning for me. 
When I got back to Edinburgh I obtained permission 
to peruse them again, and that refusal strengthened the 
thought. Then I resolved to trace as far as possible 
flora Harrington’s movements from her first connec- 
tion with Rubino down to her visit to him on the day 
of his fatal illness. It was a work of no small difficulty, 
but I brought to light one important fact. Soon after 
Rubino ceased to go to the house, she told her father 
that she wanted to go to Algiers to see her invalid 
brother, and that she had a lady friend in London who 
was about to start for Algiers for the benefit of her 
health, and so she would have a companion. Accord- 
ingly, she left her home for London, and a few days 
latter wrote to her father to say that her friend—a Mrs. 
Howard she called her—was too ill to travel at present, 
and she was going to stay and nurse her. As a matter 
of fact, she did not go to Algiers at all, but remained 
away three months, and then returned home, looking 
very ill and worn. 

In a letter she addressed to Rubino about this period, 
and which was amongst those found in his box, she 
wrote-— 

‘“‘T am back once more. I have had a fearful time ; 
and I could never have believed I was capable of 
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practising so much deceit. It has made me ten years 
older, and I feel horribly and shamefully wicked. 

‘Oh, what a tangled web we weave 

When first we practise to deceive.’ 

But I. must try by a life of repentance to atone for 
my error. My weakness has been my ruin, and though 
you may have ceased to respect me, you cannot fail to 
pity me.” 

On the strength of what I had now learned, I at once 
proceeded to London, and I was enabled to get indubit- 
able proof that she did not stay with any invalid lady 
friend there, but at a place in Clapham, where she gave 
birth to a still-born child. 

This, then, was the secret that had preyed upon her 
mind, and which she could not muster up sufficient 
courage to tell to the gentleman she was engaged to be 
married to. With the exception of the somewhat 
ambiguous passage I have just quoted, she-did not refer 
to the subject in any of her letters to Rubino; but 
there was little doubt that before she went away she 
saw him frequently, and while she was in London he 
visited her there, and, being of a cautious nature, she 
had evidently been careful not to commit to writing 
any damning facts. 

I had now collected all the links in the chain that I 
seemed likely to get, and in due course the unhappy 
woman was put upon her trial. During her imprison- 
ment she had aged very much, and when she appeared 
in the dock she looked worn and haggard. 

The indictment charged her with wilfully killing one 
Ferdinand Rubino, by administering to him a deadly 
poison, to wit, antimony, commonly known as tartar 
emetic. 

It was a very long indictment, and very minute in 
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all its details, and care had been taken to prevent any 
technical legal flaw. When called upon to plead, she 
pled not guilty in a firm, clear voice, although it was 
obvious she was suffering keenly. 

The evidence was then proceeded with, and it was soon 
seen that its weak points were the absence of anything 
hike circumstantial proofs that she had placed the poison 
in either his wine or his medicine. Indeed, the 
evidence of Mrs. Kinnear was that she could not have 
put it into the wine, because the bottle from which 
he drank after his dinner was only opened after the 
prisoner had gone, and the bottle of medicine was kept 
in the cupboard, and she must have deliberately taken 
it out and poisoned it before his eyes. 

The witness did not give these particulars of her own 
free will. They were dragged from her in cross-ex- 
amination, and to the mind of more than one person who 
heard them they suggested the probability that after 
all Bessie Kinnear’s hand was the one that did the 
deed. 

In the defence it was admitted on behalf of the 
wretched prisoner that she had been infatuated with 
Rubino, and he had exercised so much influence over 
her that she yielded blindly to him. He was the father 
of her child, and she pleaded to him before the event 
and after to marry her, but he always refused on the 
grounds that he was not then prepared to burden him- 
self with a wife. In corroboration of this, she produced 
some of his letters to her, in which he urged that objec- 
tion. ‘This persistent refusal on his part to make her an 
honourable wife caused her at last a perfect revulsion of 
feeling, and she knew that even if she did ultimately 
become his wife she would hate him. When she made the 
acquaintance of the gentleman from Liverpool she told 
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Rubino about it, but it seemed to inflame him with 
jealousy for a moment or two, but then he said he did 
not care and she could marry if she liked. Later on, 
however, his jealousy reasserted itself, and he declared 
that unless she broke off the engagement he would 
make his own connection with her public. Then it 
was she wrote those letters from which I have given 
extracts. She was aware of his flirtations with Bessie 
Kinnear, and she had urged him to marry the girl, and 
had offered to give him the sum of two hundred 
pounds towards his house-furnishing. But he pre- 
tended to be indignant, and referred to Bessie as “a 
fool”? with whom he simply amused himself. 

Although, unhappily, she did visit him on the 
day of his fatal illness, in order to try and induce him 
to sign a paper setting forth that nothing more serious 
than flirtation had taken place between them, she had 
no hand in his death. They quarrelled, for he said 
that if she did not marry him he would expose and 
ruin her; but she told him that she would commit 
suicide rather than marry him. When she heard of his 
death she became greatly alarmed, for she could not 
help seeing that appearances were decidedly against 
her, and in a moment of weakness and alarm she fled 
to Fr ance. 

With might and main the prosecution tried to weave 
an invulnerable web about her; but the defence found 
out its vulnerable points and broke them down. ‘The 
medical evidence permitted not the shadow of doubt as 
to the cause of death, but it could not determine whose 
hand had placed the fatal drug in the medicine and 
wine, for unquestionably both were drugged. It was, 
of course, an ugly fact that in the stables of the 
prisoner’s house large quantities of antimony had been 
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used, and she knew of it, and had free access to the 
stables. But no one could be brought forward who had 
ever heard her speak of antimony, or had seen it in her 
possession. On the other hand, there was the fact that 
Bessie Kinnear knew of the terrible effects of antimony 
on the human system from the book found in her 
possession, but she was not known to have ever 
purchased the drug anywhere. 

The result of the patient and exhaustive trial was 
that judge and jury felt the full influence of the doubt 
in the case, and as the woman’s life was at stake she 
was given the benefit of the doubt, and a “ non-proven ”’ 
verdict was recorded. 

Although this gave great satisfaction to a great 
many people, it gave dissatisfaction to a great many 
more, who did not hesitate to declare that there had 
been a miscarriage of justice. But they forgot that 
justice is not justice if it is not just. If the poison 
could only have been traced to the prisoner’s possession 
the chain would have been complete, without that it 
was weak enough to admit the doubt; and while “ not 
proved” did not say she was guilty, it did not say she 
was innocent. It simply left her free to go forth into 
the world again, and men could think of her as they in- 
clined. In many respects it is a cruel and stupid verdict, 
as it leaves a stigma which “ not guilty” removes. On 
the other hand, it is said to give those whose business it 
is to administer the law an opportunity of easing their 
consciences when they do not feel quite satisfied with 
the evidence. There is some weight in the argument 
that better for a dozen guilty persons to escape than for 
one innocent one to suffer. It must be admitted that 
the whole case was exceedingly unsatisfactory, and 
Rubino’s cruel death ought to have been followed by 
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retribution on his murderer, if he was murdered. ‘The 
“if” suggests the probability of suicide, but there was 
absolutely nothing to favour that theory. And I don’t 
know but what the same can be said of an idea of 
my own, that there was collusion between Flora 
Harrington and Bessie Kinnear. But then comes the 
question—Why? Why should Bessie have wished his 
death ? What had she to gain by it? Did Flora 
Harrington tell her that he had said that she was a 
fool and that he was only amusing himself with her? 
If so, did that so far place her in Flora’s power that 
she was enabled to use her as a tool, and gave her the 
poison to put into the wine and the medicine? I do 
not attempt to answer these questions. They simply 
shadow forth a theory I worked out for myself, but 
which I had not a tittle of evidence to support. ‘The 
whole affair is a mystery, and is likely to remain a 
mystery for ever. It is worth recording that about 
two years after the trial Bessie Kinnear committed 
suicide by cutting her throat. What drove her to that 
desperate deed? Was it the smitings of a guilty con- 
science, or unbearable grief for the loss of the man she 
professed to have loved? The reader can weigh the 
pros and cons for himself and draw his own conclusions. 

It remains for me to say that old Mr. Harrington 
did not long survive the trial, and the family removed 
from Edinburgh. Flora embraced the Roman Catholic 
religion, and went to the south of France, where she 
renounced the world and entered a nunnery. I know 
not if she still lives, or has joined Rubino in a world 
where human problems vex not. 
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THE GREAT BULLION ROBBERY. 


WueEn, a little while ago, an announcement was made 
in the papers that there had been a daring attempt to 
rob the bullion chests on board one of the Channel 
steamers, a good many people would be surprised, no 
doubt, to learn for the first time that bullion chests were 
conveyed by the Channel steamers. But the fact is, 
almost every day of every year large quantities of gold 
and silver are carried to and fro between England and 
the Continent, and the precious metal thus conveyed is 
often of immense value. As may well be supposed, 
extraordinary precautions are taken to safeguard this 
valuable freight; but, nevertheless, clever thieves 
have now and again made a haul in spite of all the 
vigilance and care exercised. The case I am about 
to relate is perhaps as remarkable as anything we 
have in the annals of crime, while the cunning, 
perseverance, and cleverness of the thieves invest it 
with more than ordinary interest. The story, indeed, 
reads like a romance, and yet every detail is strictly 
true. 

To begin at the beginning. About two and a half 
years before the robbery was effected, a man named 
Peter Fleming kept a public-house in Argyle Street, 
Glasgow. Fleming’s record was not a very good one, 
as he had served a short term of imprisonment for an 
assault, and he had been frequently fined for allowing 
betting on the premises, and for selling drink during 
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prohibited hours. His licence had also been endorsed, 
and he had been told that if he was again brought 
before the magistrates it would be cancelled altogether. 
Fleming had married an Italian woman, who for some 
years had kept a small confectioner’s and ice-cream shop 
in alow part of the town. She had borne him several 
children, but they had all died young, with the excep- 
tion of one—a daughter, who was about nineteen at 
the time I am dealing with. She had been christened 
Cora, and she could boast of very considerable personal 
attractions. But the way in which she had been 
brought up, and the surroundings amidst which she 
lived, had begot in her a certain abandon—to use 
a mild term—which did not augur well for her 
future. 

At this time a man who was known as “ Captain ” 
Gossett used to frequent Fleming’s house, and he paid 
considerable attention to Cora. He could lay no 
legitimate claim to the title of “Captain,” but had 
_served for a short time in a volunteer corps as a 
sergeant, though, having got into disgrace, he had 
been compelled to resign. He was a locksmith by 
_ trade, and was said to be a clever workman. But he 
was fonder of loafing about at his ease than steadily 
working, and a legacy of between three and four 
hundred pounds, left him by a relative, seems to have 
been his ruin. As soonas he got the money he threw. 
up his situation, and was constantly to be found at 
Fleming’s public ; and though he was aware that Cora 
had given birth to a child, which had died eleven days 
after it was born, he married her, and as long as there 
was any money in the exchequer they enjoyed them- 
selves; for they were just those sort of people who 
never think of the morrow. But at last their funds 
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came to an end, and Fleming himself was in consider- 
able difficulties, for he had got into arrears with his 
rent and was being pressed by his whisky merchant 
and brewer. In their difficulties it would appear that 
the two men laid their heads together. The result was 
they put the creditors off with plausible excuses ; 
realized as much of the stock as they could; collected 
all the money they could lay their hands on; and one 
Monday morning, owing to the public-house not open- 
ing at the usual time, it was found that the enterprising 
family had taken their departure for fresh fields and 
pastures new. With the exception of some almost 
worthless furniture and the fittings of the bar, they had 
left nothing behind them. ‘The house had closed at the 
usual time on the Saturday, so that they must have 
gone off on Sunday. 

Of course, a number of people were very anxious to 
learn what part of the country Mr. Fleming was 
honouring with his presence, but he had managed his 
affairs so well that no information was forthcoming, 
and the creditors had to bear their loss as best they 
could. 

It was not for a considerable time afterwards that the 
movements of Fleming, Gossett, and their wives were 
known. But it appears that they went from Glasgow 
to London, and with the money they had secured they 
took a public-house, as joint-partners, in the White- 
chapel Road. It was known as the “ ‘Three Tuns,” 
and Fleming found it convenient to change his name 
to William Jackson, while Gossett became known as 
Ernest Hill. I shall, however, continue to call them by 
their real names. The Three Tuns, it seems, was much 
frequented by carters, lorrymen, and railway porters, 
and one night there was some talk amongst the 
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customers about a very large quantity of gold that had 
been sent over one of the railways, and some one 
remarked that there was enough gold to have kept a 
man rolling in wealth for the rest of his days. 

“* Yes,” exclaimed some one else, “if he could only 
have got hold of it; but the devil himself couldn’t get 
into them bullion chests unless he had the proper keys. 
Besides, a robbery would soon be detected, because the 
chests are weighed at various stages of the journey, 
and any deficiency in weight would at once arouse 
suspicion.” 

There was one person in the bar to whom these 
remarks were full of a startling interest, and that 
gentleman was James Gossett—he had dropped the 
“Captain”? now—who was serving liquor to the 
customers. 

What he had heard fructified and bore fruit—evil fruit 
it was—and two or three weeks later he said to his 
~ father-in-law— 

‘Peter, do you know that tens of thousands of 
pounds worth of gold and silver are constantly being 
carried between here and France ?” | 

Peter did not gather the drift of the question at first, 
and answered it by asking what that had to do with 
him, whereupon his most excellent son-in-law pointed 
out that it might have a great deal to do with him if 
he liked, and that, if they gave their minds to the busi- 
ness, a fortune awaited them. Dazzled with the 
prospects of making a fortune by a bold and sudden 
stroke, Mr. Peter Fleming readily consented to join in 
any undertaking the other would be pleased to propose. 

The plan of the gigantic robbery was there and then 
begun, but it was not completed for two years. ‘TT'o the 
uninitiated reader this may seem strange, but the two 
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men soon discovered that they had set themselves a task 
which was well calculated to tax the patience, energy, 
and skill of any man, however clever he might be. 
Yet, nevertheless, they were neither daunted nor 
deterred, and they resolved to take their women-folk 
into their confidence. ‘This was done, and it appears 
that the two women became quite enthusiastic over 
the business, indulging in all sorts of dreams as to 
what they would do when they had become rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice. There is not much doubt but 
that Gossett was the prime mover, and he displayed 
ingenuity and perseverance that, if exercised in a 
better cause, would have brought him honour and 
riches both. He was a man of observation, and he 
knew how to exercise his powers. He began first of 
all to travel about between London and Dover, 
and London and Folkestone, by the two different 
systems of railways, and, for reasons which no doubt 
struck him as sound, he resolved on giving all his 
attention to the Dover line. In a little while it 
became evident to him that he would have to take one 
or more of the railway servants into his confidence, and 
that was a step full of danger and difficulty. He 
proved himself, however, to be equal to the occasion, 
and by cautious inquiry, he found out that a guard 
named Walter Ravel lived at Dover, and let lodgings, 
Of course, at this time Gossett knew nothing whatever 
of Ravel; but it occurred to him that by living with a 
railway guard, he might pick up a good deal of 
information, and he became a lodger in Ravel’s house, 
while, in order not to rouse suspicion, he sought for 
work in the town, and ultimately succeeded in getting 
employment with a blacksmith and bell-hanger. He 
passed himself off as a single man, but a little later 
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he found it advisable to have the co-operation of his 
wife, and she came down from London to stay with 
him ; but he represented that she was his sister, and she 
became known as Miss Hill. 

Ravel was a married man with one son—a young 
fellow about two or three and twenty, who was 
employed in London as a booking clerk. He was in 
the habit of coming down to Dover at the week end to 
stay with his parents from Saturday to Monday, and, 
in consequence of this, Gossett made his acquaintance, 
and must have speedily determined that he was a 
suitable person to be taken into the plot, for he set 
about corrupting him, and within six months of the 
acquaintanceship beginning, young Frederick Ravel 
was in the secret. ‘This result had been brought about 
in a singularly artful manner. With the concurrence 
of her husband, “ Miss Hill” made herself very agree- 
able to Ravel, and he soon fell desperately in love with 
her. She was a showy, attractive, young woman, and 
Fred Ravel was of a peculiarly susceptible nature. At 
any rate, she acquired an influence over him which made 
him as wax in her hands. 

For a good deal more than a year matters remained 
in this condition. The public-house in London was 
carried on by Fleming and his wife, and, as it would 
seem, very profitably ; while Gossett continued in his 
employment at Dover, working fairly steady at good 
wages, so that altogether these people were doing well, 
and might have saved money. But they were crimin- 
ally inclined, and had been seized with the thirst for 
wealth. 

During all this time Gossett steadily persevered in 
his plans for the robbery, and he had learned all there 
was to learn with regard to the transport of the bullion 
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over the line. ‘This knowledge made it clear to him 
that nothing could be done unless impressions of the 
keys of the strong boxes in which the treasure was 
usually conveyed could be obtained. That was a 
problem that required a great deal of thinking out, but, 
owing to the confederacy of young Ravel, it was ultim- 
ately solved. 

One night the station-master’s office at Dover was 
broken into, and the safe opened with a duplicate key. 
Karly the next morning it was discovered that an 
entrance had been effected into the office. But as the 
safe was closed all right and its contents intact, the 
inference drawn was that the thieves had been dis- 
turbed before they could get to work and had decamped 
without obtaining any plunder. But the inference was 
wrong; plunder was not the object. Young Ravel had 
ascertained that a set of duplicate keys of the bullion 
chest was kept by the station-master in his safe. This 
information was given to Gossett, who, being a lock- 
smith, made a number of keys calculated to open the 
lock of an ordinary safe such as that in the station- 
master’s office. All being ready, he forced his way into 
the office, succeeded in opening the safe, found the 
bullion keys, and took impressions of them in wax. 
And thus one practical step towards the completion of 
the design was completed. 

As nothing had been stolen from the office, and the 
safe was all right, the officials did not make much stir 
about the affair; though, of course, the police were 
informed, and efforts were made to discover the 
burgiar, though without result. 

The next important move now on the part of the 
robbers was the manufacture of a set of keys from 
the wax impressions and here again Gossett’s 
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artfulness was displayed in a remarkable manner, for 
he took the impressions to London, and had the 
keys made by a little locksmith down in Bermondsey. 
But although the keys were made something else was 
required, and the something else confronted the 
plotters with their greatest difficulty up to this time. 
Now, however, accurately keys may be made from an 
impression, it follows that they require some dressing 
afterwards, in order to make them fit. ‘That is, they 
have to be filed smooth, and by the file adjusted to the 
wards. Of course, in doing this they must be tried 
from time to time in the lock they are to be used for. 
How was this to be done in the bullion case? In 
order that the question might be satisfactorily 
answered, it was felt that a new ally must be taken 
into the gang. 

Young Ravel was still paying his addresses to “ Miss 
Hill,” and his parents believed that the young couple 
would soon be married. Fred, in fact, was very 
anxious that the marriage should take place at once, 
but the lady necessarily put him off by telling him that 
she wanted to remain single a little longer, but that, 
after they had made their big haul of bullion, they 
would get married and clear out to America or 
Australia. But the new ally had now to be secured, 
and, with a view to this end, the lady sounded the son 
as to what chance he thought there was of obtaining 
the services of his father. Tor many years Walter 
Ravel had been in the service of the Company, and 
bore an unblemished character. He had originally 
begun as a carriage cleaner, and gradually been pro- 
moted; and, having fallen imto delicate health, the 
Company put him permanently on the Dover route as 
a guard, in order that he might take up his residence 
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by the seaside. Having regard to these circumstances, 
it might be supposed that he would have been proof 
against corrupting influences. But it is said that every 
man has his price, and Ravel was no exception to the 
rule. Gossett undertook to approach him on the 
subject, and it appears that the ice was first broken one 
Sunday night, when Mrs. Ravel had gone to church, 
and our young friend was out walking with his 
supposed fiancée. 

According to Ravel’s story, as subsequently told in 
a criminal Court, he was not only astounded at first, 
but enraged, and threatened to make the plot known 
immediately to the officials. Gossett told him, however, 
that from that moment he would be a marked man, and 
his life would be taken by some of the gang; for he 
represented what was not true—that the gang was very 
numerous, and had ramifications all over the country, 
and that it would be impossible for hinr to escape their 
vengeance. Of course it goes without saying that 
Ravel was a weak man, or not even a threat of this 
kind would have been able to deter him from doing his 
duty to hisemployers. But he fell into the net spread 
for him, and in a few days Gossett was enabled to 
announce to his companions that Ravel was secured. 

Gossett now made several journeys at intervals 
between Dover and London, riding at certain stages 
of the journey in Ravel’s van, where the bullion chests 
were carried, and by this means he was enabled to test 
the keys. It was found after the first trial that they 
wanted a good deal of filing, and they were only got to 
fit after much trouble. At last, however, they were 
adjusted toa nicety, and the rascals were enabled to 
open the chests. But the moment for the robbery was 
not yet ripe. After the long time that had been spent, 
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and the trouble that had been taken in perfecting the 
plans, the arch rogue Gossett was resolved that the 
haul, when made, should be a big one; and it was 
decided to wait until some heavy consignment of gold 
was being carried, and Fred Ravel was relied upon for 
supplying them with the necessary information. He was 
intimately acquainted with a fellow-clerk, who was in 
the chief goods department, where all consignments 
were entered ; and as this young fellow was very hard 
worked, while Ravel had a fair amount of leisure during 
the evenings, he volunteered to help his friend with his 
books. He was thus in a position to learn what was 
passing over the line, and he seems to have used his 
powers of observation with very keen intelligence. 

It was somewhat remarkable that during all this time 
Mrs. Gossett was enabled to so thoroughly deceive 
young Ravel that he never once suspected she was any- 
thing but what she represented herself to be—that is, a 
single woman, and his affianced wife. It may be doubted 
if he would ever have become an actor in the strange 
drama of crime if he had not been led away by his 
infatuation for this woman. Nor was this to be 
wondered at, for she was capable of exercising a most 
remarkable fascination. She seemed to have inherited 
from her mother all the characteristics of the Italian 
type. She was quick, vivacious, and witty, with an 
olive complexion, intensely dark hair and eyes, regular 
and pleasing features, perfect teeth, and a compact, 
plump figure. It might almost be said of her that she 
was as beautiful and sleek as a young leopard, and as 
dangerous. Certainly she got Frederick Ravel com- 
pletely in her toils, and through her he blasted his 
whole career. She was well matched in her husband, 
for he was as cool, deliberate, and calculating a scoundrel 
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as I have ever met with. As regards Fleming and his 
wite, they were little more than passive agents in the 
handsof their daughter and son-in-law. The elder Ravel 
might also be classed in the same category. He was a 
tool without strength of mind to resist the insidious 
influences that were brought to bear upon‘him. 

I have stated that in carrying bullion it is cus- 
tomary to weigh the boxes at different stages of the 
journey. The reason of this will be obvious, and any 
deficiency in the weight during the transit would show 
that the boxes had been tampered with. Of course the 
conspirators were well aware of this fact, and they had 
to make provision accordingly. They therefore pro- 
vided themselves with a number of small bars of lead, 
and they took care that the bars should be uniform 
in weight, and they knew exactly the weight of each. 
The bars were all neatly sown up in canvas, and 
stowed in leather handbags, and deposited in a house 
close to the terminus in London, so that they might 
be handy when required. 

At last the long-looked-for and eventful day arrived. 
It was in November, and Fred Ravel had ascertained 
that by the night mail on the 14th of the month 
an extraordinarily large quantity of bullion was to be 
conveyed to the Continent, and Ravel, senior, would 
be in charge of the train. Fleming and Gossett and his 
wife took first-class tickets, and they had a quantity of 
luggage, which they registered for Bordeaux, their 
tickets being for the same place, though of course they 
had no intention of proceeding to France at all. Their 
luggage consisted of easily-opened boxes, containing 
the bars of lead. The men had also provided them- 
selves with wax tapers, sealing-wax, pincers, wedges, 
and nails. Being November, there were but few 
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passengers, and Ravel saw that the boxes of lead were 
so stowed in his van that:they could be readily got at. 
He also took care that Fleming, Gossett, and Mrs. 
Gossett were put into the compartment of a carriage 
that was next to his van. And thus the whole plot 
was arranged with a care and skill that augured well 
for the success of the daring scheme. Soon after the 
train started Fleming and Gossett, who with Mrs. 
Gossett were the sole occupants of the compartment, got 
out of the carriage on to the footboard, and, at consider- 
able risk, made their way to the guard’s van, where 
they immediately set to work. With the keys that 
Gossett had fashioned, the iron bullion safe was opened, 
and a wooden box taken out. This was sealed, and in 
addition to being nailed it was secured with iron bands. 
Being provided with the necessary tools, and as Gossett 
was a practical mechanic, the lid portion of the bands 
was removed without damage to the bands themselves. 
Then the seals were broken, and by means of wooden 
wedges the lid was forced. While this was being done 
by Gossett, his companions, Fleming and Ravel, busied 
themselves with getting out the bars of lead from the 
luggage, and for every bar of gold removed a bar of 
lead was used to replace it. The gold having been 
abstracted, the box was carefully done up again, the 
seals replaced, and everything made to look as it was at 
first. Other boxes were then manipulated in the same 
way, and the stolen bars were placed in handbags, 
which had been provided for the purpose. 

Although the work seems to have been done with 
great expedition, for Gossett was an expert, it occupied 
considerable time, but everything was completed and 
in order by time Dover was reached, and before then 
Fleming and Gossett had got back to their carriage, 
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Where Mrs. Gossett, it may be supposed, was glad to 
see them again. At Dover they alighted, and 
removed the bags containing the gold from the guard’s 
van, and, as showing the artfulness that was displayed 
throughout the business, they had provided themselves 
with tickets from London to Dover only, apart from 
those they had taken for Bordeaux. :They thus 
avoided exciting suspicion by leaving the train at 
Dover. They all three drove in a cab with their 
precious plunder to Gossett’s lodgings. Later on, when 
Ravel came home, his duties for the day being finished, 
his share of the swag was given to him, consisting of 
several bars of the gold, and he at once dug a hole in 
his cellar and buried them. The following day, 
Fleming returned to London by the South Eastern 
line, carrying some of the gold with him, and Gossett 
and his wife took train to Margate with their share, and 
obtained apartments there. 

So skilfully had the robbery been planned and 
carried out, that the safe, when it was scaled at Dover, 
was found to tally pretty accurately with the 
consignment note; it was weighed again at Boulogne, 
with the same result; but when Paris was reached, and 
the cases were opened. by the consignees, lo and behold, 
bars of lead were found where bars of gold ought to 
have been. The consternation of the officials may be 
imagined, and on every lip was the question, “ On what 
part of the route has the robbery been committed? ”’ 

No time was lost in telegraphing all over the line, as 
well as to the consignors, and inquiries led to the 
discovery that at Dover and Boulogne the safe weighed 
a few pounds heavier than it had done in London; and 
this seemed to point conclusively to the theft having 
taken place on the English side. As the loss represented 
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many thousands of pounds, extraordinary means were 
taken to try and get on the track of the thieves, for 
from the very first it was felt certain that more than 
one had been engaged in the transaction. The guard 
of the train, Ravel, in whose care the safe had been 
between London and Dover, was immediately arrested ; 
but he emphatically asserted his innocence, and declared 
that he delivered the safe up as he got it; and as not a 
scrap of evidence was forthcoming against him he was 
released from custody. The faith of the Company in 
their old servant, however, seems to have been shaken, 
for they discharged him, although they assigned no 
grounds for so doing, and at the time a good deal of 
sympathy was shown for him. This sympathy took 
the practical shape of a public meeting in the town, at 
which something like a hundred pounds was subscribed 
and subsequently presented to him. <A few weeks 
later he sold his furniture by auction, and quitted the 
place with his wife. 

The failure to get evidence against the guard seemed 
to suggest that the robbery must have been committed 
on board the boat. It was a fearfully stormy night— 
very wet and very dark, and the steamer occupied an 
hour and a half longer than her usual time in crossing, 
so that the thieves had ample time at their disposal. 
But still, though the most searching inquiries were 
instituted, not a clue could be obtained, and it seemed 
highly probably that the affair would remain a mystery. 
How it was brought to light and the robbers laid by 
the heels is not the least interesting part of the story. 

Notwithstanding the local sympathy that was dis- 
played for the guard Ravel, my own feeling was that 
he must have been an accessory to the fact in some way 
or other. The difficulty, of course, had been to get 
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evidence against him. He had done nothing that 
could be construed into a suspicious circumstance, and 
the law could not hold him. 

In suspecting him of being an accessory, it goes with- 
out saying that I was of opinion that the robbery had 
been committed on the English side of the Channel. 
On the other hand, Ravel’s sympathizers maintained 
that either the Channel itself or the French side was the 
field of operations, and this formed the basis of their 
sympathy for the discharged guard. Careful investi- 
gation, however, proved beyond doubt that when the 
safe reached Dover it was a few pounds heavier than 
when it left London; while at Boulogne and Paris the 
weight was exactly the same as at Dover. This seemed 
to me to point conclusively to the safe having been 
tampered with on its journey from London to Dover, 
and the robbers had slightly overdone the leaden sub- 
stitutes for the gold bars. Bearing these things in 
' mind, I determined to keep an eye on Mr. Ravel, as 
there was one thing that made me particularly sanguine 
of being able to bring the rascals before a legal tribunal, 
and that was the fact of the gold being in bars. ‘The 
ingenious robbery, to say nothing of the heavy value of 
the property stolen, had caused a great sensation 
throughout the country, and the police all over Kurope 
had been notified. Besides this, a fairly large reward 
could be claimed by any one giving such information as 
would lead to the detection and conviction of the 
thieves. The difficulty, therefore, of disposing of the 
bars would be very great. I knew that if the robbers 
attempted to deal with a “fence” he would offer 
them so little for the gold that they would hardly be 
likely to accept it, for it was obvious they were not 
commonplace pilferers, but ingenious and clever rascals 
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with some capital at their disposal. Consequently, they 
would use every endeavour to realize the fullest 
possible amount’ on the plunder. 

A careful consideration of all these points led me to 
infer that, instead of running the risk of trying to 
dispose of the gold in the original bars, the thieves 
would melt it, and sell it in small quantities. This 
melting involved a tedious and, for amateurs, a difficult 
process, for a very hot furnace, together with crucibles, 
ladles, tongs, etc., were required. Work of this kind 
would have to be performed in a very secret manner 
indeed in order to avoid arousing the suspicions of out- 
siders, and so there was the probability that, failing 
clues otherwise, the thieves would betray themselves by 
some incautious act. 

My chief hope, however, was in Ravel, the guard, for 
I pinned my faith to the theory that he knew all about 
the robbery. I found that he had gone to live in a 
house in Hackney, in London, and close to Hackney 
Marsh. It was an old-fashioned two-storied house, in 
a dilapidated condition. It was detached, and stood in 
about half an acre of ground. It had formerly been a 
house of some pretensions, but was now fallen into 
decay, and was doomed to be pulled down sooner or 
later, as the estate upon which it stood was in the 
market. He had got the place on a yearly lease at a 
low rental. That, of course, might have been bis 
inducement for taking it, apart from its situation, 
which was pleasant and airy. But I confess that it 
struck me that some other motive was at the bottom of 
it. His son, against whom of course no, suspicion was 
entertained, still retained his employment under the 
railway company, and I found that he resided with his 
parents at Hackney. I ascertained—how, it need not 
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be told—that he was paying his addresses to a young 
woman who, with her brother, had formerly lived with 
his parents in Dover; thatthe brother was a locksmith ; 
had been working in Dover, but gave up his work, and 
left when the Ravels left. Now, this struck me as 
being a somewhat curious, if not suspicious, cireum- 
stance; and I asked myself if it was not exceedingly 
likely that Hill (as I was informed his name was) and 
his sister were confederates. Consequently, I became 
much interested in ‘“ Miss Hill,” and one evening I 
followed her and young Ravel from the house at 
Hackney to the Mansion House. They rode in a ’bus; 
at the Mansion House they alighted, and were joined 
by a man, with whom young Ravel shook hands very 
cordially. The three then adjourned to a public-house 
in Lombard Street, where they remained some time. I 
also entered the house and watched them. They seemed 
to be very lively, and on good terms with themselves. 
The woman was very dark and good-looking, and seemed 
to me to be by no means lacking in self-assurance. In 
fact, her style and manner, no less than her conver- 
sation, led me to the conclusion that she was far from 
being a chicken, and knew her way about the world 
pretty well. 

Presently the party left. Young Ravel got a 
Hackney ’bus at the Mansion House, and “his young 
woman” and the strange man—having seen him off— 
hailed a hansom cab. Ever on the alert for signs, I 
was particularly struck with this one. Who were these 
people that they could ride in a hansom cab? I 
inferred, of course, that the man was Miss Hill’s 
brother, the locksmith. Now, people in their station 
did not often resort to hansom cabs as means of locomo- 
tion, but if they rode at all were usually content with 
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the humble *bus. The significance of the circumstance 
I could not ignore, and so I followed them in another 
hansom. They drove east to Whitechapel, and 
presently alighted at the Three Tuns Tavern, where 
the cabman was paid and dismissed. Then they 
entered the public-house by the side door, and ag they 
had not come out when an hour was gone, it seemed to 
me pretty conclusive evidence that they resided there. 

The little incident that I had been a witness to that 
evening set me pondering, and I resolved to know 
something more about Miss Hill and her brother. Tn 
afew days, therefore, I had discovered that the Three 
Tuns public-house was rented by and licensed to 
William Jackson and Ernest Hill, but what was of 
extraordinary interest to me was the knowledge that I 
came to, that “ Miss Hill”? was the daughter of Mrs. 
Jackson. It was a startling discovery to say the least, 
and showed that there was deception being practised 
for some reason or other. But a few days later I had 
managed to get hold of a still more startling item, 
which was that Miss Hill and her pretended brother 
were man and wite—at any rate, they occupied the same 
chamber as such at the Three Tuns public-house. This 
pointed to one of two things, either that I had been 
misinformed with regard to young Ravel paying court 
to Miss Hill under the impression that she was Hill’s 
sister, or he was being deceived in a very remarkable 
manner, and with a view to some deep design. 

It will be seen clearly enough that if my suspicions 
had not so firmly attached themselves to Ravel senior, 
these circumstances would have had no interest for me. 
Indeed, I should not have known anything at all about 
them. As it was, I came to the conclusion that there 
was a good deal of mystery about these people that was 
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worth unravelling, and now I began to ask myself the 
question, “ Was it not possible—nay, even probable, 
that young Ravel himself had had some hand in the 
robbery ?” 

This argues, of course, a keenly suspicious mind, ever 
on the alert for the slightest signs that will indicate 
the direction in which the wind blows. But a detective 
who has not such a mind can never hope to succeed in 
his profession. At any rate, I should have been want- 
ing in the commonest instincts of the detective if T had 
failed to attach importance to the extraordinary par- 
ticulars I gathered about these people. Nor was I the 
man to let the matter rest where it was. 

“The great bullion robbery,” as it had come to be 
called, had aroused the energies of some of the best 
detective officers in the country, and they were all 
working according to their own theories and ideas. 
Besides this, the offer of a reward had stimulated the 
alertness of hundreds, if not thousands, of lay people ; 
and yet, though many weeks had slipped by since the 
commission of the crime, no one had got a clue. Ihad 
chosen my own course, as others had done theirs, and I 
believed in my own mind that I was on the right track; 
hence my dogged persistency. If I succeeded, I should 
have all the credit of the work. It I failed, I should be 
no worse off than many others. But so far my in- 
dependent course had led me to a discovery that was 
_ strikingly suspicious, and, so far from my thinking I 
was on the wrong track, I began to feel I was on the 
eve of far more important discoveries. 

My next step was to call upon Mr. Ravel at Hackney. 
He knew nothing of me; had never seen me as far as 
T knew, and perhaps I need scarcely remark I did not 
go to him now in my character of a detective. I found 
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that he kept no servant, and, as his wife—as I sub- 
sequently learned——was ill in bed, my knock at the door 
was responded to by himself. He was a delicate- 
looking, pale-faced man, and since I had seen him when 
he was before the magistrate on suspicion of having been 
concerned in the robbery he struck me as having taken 
on a very anxious and careworn expression. In order 
not to excite his suspicions at the outset if he had any 
guilty knowledge, I said— 

“ Your son is courting a young woman named Hill, 
I understand, and I want to speak to you on the subject 
in your son’s interest.” 

I fancied that he eyed me furtively as he said curtly 
and gruffly— 

“What is it you have to say ?” 

He did not ask me to go in, and, as I wanted to 20 
ao said— 

‘* Perhaps we had better go into the house, as what 
I have to say is important.” 

He showed a certain reluctance and hesitancy, and 
remarked— 

“Well, I have nothing much to do with my son’s 
affairs. He is quite able to look after himself, so far 
as I know.” 

“T should say that there you are entirely wrong,” 
was my answer. ‘Otherwise you would not have been 
deceived as he is deceived.” 

The man’s curiosity was aroused now, and he 
said— . 

“Well, you had better come in for a few minutes.” 
And with that he led the way into a small parlour. 
“Are you acquainted with my son?” he asked. 

“Indirectly I am,” I answered, cautiously. “I 
suppose he is not in at present? ” 
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“Has he been engaged to Miss Hill long?” 

‘‘ Well—yes, some time.” 

“There ’s an engagement, I suppose ?”’ 

‘Why, of course there is. They are to be married 
shortly.” 

“She poses in the character of sister to Hrnest 
Vel ibiie 

Ce. 

“Have you, as your son’s father, ever made any 
inquiries about this Ernest Hill?” 

“Well, I am quite satisfied that he and his sister are 
respectable people.” 

“Are you?” I remarked, sarcastically. “As you 
are satisfied on that point then, you will no doubt be 
astonished and shocked to be informed that Miss Hill 
is the wife or the mistress of the man who passes as her 
brother, and she is the daughter of Mrs. Jackson, whose 
husband keeps the Three Tuns public-house in the 
Whitechapel Road.” 

This announcement certainly did startle my listener. 
He grew paler, and the muscles of his face twitched 
with agitation. 

“ Good God! ” he exclaimed, at last, “ this will break 
the boy’s heart if it’s true.” 

“Oh, it’s true enough,” I remarked; “and now 
comes the question, Why has your son been made a tool 
of in this way ?” 

My revelation had shocked him, but my question 
now affected him in a different way. He seemed 
strangely agitated, and covered his face with his hands. 
As he showed no disposition to answer, I continued— 

“T know that this man Hill and his so-called sister 
were your lodgers when you lived at Dover, and there 
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they passed as brother and sister. Yet, if I am 
correctly. informed, your son made love to the woman, 
and the supposed brother encouraged it.” 

“ How do you know that ?” he asked, hoarsely. 

“Never mind how I know it. I do know it. I 
repeat again, that they have made a tool of your gon, 
and once more I ask, Why ?” 

His distress of mind was now painful to witness, and 
he moaned out— 

“T cannot answer you.” 

“Well, now, will you do this, Mr. Ravel?” I 
remarked. ‘ Will you arrange for me to meet your son 
here in your presence, and before you mention a word 
to him of what I have told you?” 

After some hesitation he said— 

“Tf you will tell me who you are, and what your 
interest in the lad is, I may do so.” 

I thereupon gave him my name, and told him my 
calling, which brought to his face a look of abject fear ; 
and, pressing his head with his hands as if in pain, he 
exclaimed— 

“T shall go mad if I have to bear this strain much 
longer.” 

“What stran?’” I asked, as his words and 
action seemed to me to justify my suspicions about 
him. 

For some time he paced up and down his room in a 
fearful state of agitation. Then suddenly he stopped 
and said— 

‘Come here, and I will show you something.” 

He left the room, and I followed him. Then he 
led the way to a garret at the top of the house. 
The room was filled with all the appliances for 
smelting gold. The floor was partly covered with 
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sheet iron, and on this stood a small furnace, the 
chimney passing through a hole in the rool. There 
were crucibles, ladles, moulds, and tools of various 
kinds. My feelings as I beheld these things and 
gathered their purport may be far better imagined than 
described. 

‘¢ What does this mean ?”’ I asked. 

“Tt means that here we have been melting the gold 
that was stolen from the train on the night of the 
bullion robbery.” 

“You were concerned in that robbery ?” I said. 

“Yes,” he answered, and then with a moan he fell 
heavily to the floor in a dead faint. I went to the 
top of the stairs, and exclaimed— 

“Ts any one in the house?” 

This brought his wife wp. She had risen from her 
bed, and was very ill; but she had heard the fall, and 
my question had alarmed her. Her distress was 
pitiable, but when she learned that her husband had 
made a confession, she drew a sigh of relief, and mur- 
mured— 

“Thank God for it! I am sure this awful secret 
would soon have driven us both raving’ mad.” 

We restored Ravel to consciousness, and got him 
downstairs; then circumstantially he told me the part 
that he had played in the affair, as I have related 
it in the first portion of this narrative, and he wound 
up by saying— 

“T have been a weak, miserable tool in the hands 
of devils, but I will take all- the consequences of my 
crime.” 

I was glad to get away from the house, and I lost no 
time in making known my discovery, and applying for 
warrants for the arrest of Ravel and his son, Hill and 
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his “ sister,” and Jackson and his wife. The next day 
they were all arrested, except the elder Ravel. He had 
disappeared, and his wretched wife expressed strong 
fears that he had done something desperate. These 
fears were speedily confirmed by the finding of a man’s 
mangled body on the North London Railway. . The 
body was identified as Ravel’s, and there is little doubt 
he had thrown himself in front of a passing train. 
But he had left in his wife’s hands a sealed letter, 
which proved to be a written statement of the part he 
had played in the robbery, beginning from the time 
when Hill took up his residence with him at Dover. 
As may be imagined, young Ravel was furious when 
he discovered how he had been deceived. The elder 
Ravel in his written statement strongly urged his son 
to make ‘‘a clean breast”’ of all he knew. But without 
this paternal advice the young man would have done so 
in order to be revenged on the Hills, and he was not 
many hours in prison before he committed to writing 
his version of the story. When we came to search the 
Three ‘Tuns public-house in quest of evidence, we found 
several of the bars of gold. We also came across 
documents, in the shape of letters and other papers, as 
well as the old lease of the public-house that “Jackson” 
had kept in Glasgow, which enabled us to find out 
some of his previous history, and to prove that his real 
name was Fleming. Inquiries pushed in Glasgow 
brought to light the facts concerning himself and 
Gossett and the two women as I have already related 
them. And there could be no question that they were 
a bad lot. 

In due course they were brought up for trial, which 
extended over three days, and in spite of a most able 
and ingenious defence they were all convicted. ‘Then 
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Fleming, in the hope of mitigating the severity of his 
sentence, told his version of the remarkable story, and 
also gave information which led to the recovery of a 
large sum of money—the procceds of the robbery— 
which he had invested. Huis sentence, therefore, was 
the comparatively light one of five years’ penal servi- 
tude. Gossett and his wife got twenty years each, for 
no extenuating circumstances could be found in her 
case. Mrs. Fleming, who was convicted of having 
been an accessory after the fact, got off with twelve 
months’ hard labour; and young Ravel was dealt 
mercifully with by being allotted two years’ hard 
labour. About one-half of the gold was recovered; the 
other half, representing a good many thousand pounds, 
had been melted down, and sold through the medium 
of a money-changer in the city, who was subsequently 
convicted of dealing with stolen property, knowing it 
to have been stolen. 

Thus ended this remarkable affair, and I was heartily — 
congratulated on having been instrumental in bringing 
the wretches to justice. Poor Mrs. Ravel did not long 
survive the disgrace that had fallen upon her husband 
and son, as she died six months after the latter’s con- 
viction. 
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Axout a generation ago there died in Edinburgh a 
Mr. Samuel James Bremner, leaving property behind 
him to the extent of something like £400,000. About 
£100,000 of this was in personal estate; the rest was 
invested in real estate, the greater portion of it being 
in Hngland. At the time of his death Bremner 
was sixty-seven years of age; and a young wife whom 
he had married late in life had predeceased him by 
three years. This lady had borne him one child— 
a son, who was sixteen at the time of his father’s 
death, and was studying at the Charterhouse Schools 
in London. Now, in order to make clear what follows 
it is necessary that I should tell in outline the story of 
Mr. Bremner’s life, and a more romantic story it would 
be difficult to conceive. 

Mr. Bremner was the son of a farmer in Midlothian, 
and was born in Hdinburgh, but, quarrelling with his 
father for some reason or other, he ran away to sea, and 
for several years led a wandering life, until at last he 
settled down in the United States, and married a young 
widow named Cora Blaine, to whom he seems to have 
been very warmly attached. She bore him a son, who 
was christened Peter Rowe. ‘Two years later, Bremner 
found that he had cause to be jealous of his wife, and 
under the easy divorce laws of the States he found no 
difficulty in freeing himself from the matrimonial bond. 
Very shortly after, the divorced woman married a sea 
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captain, who was possessed of money, and by him she 
had a son, upon whom was bestowed the somewhat 
curious names of Tristan Shadlock, his surname being 
Wandsgrove. Although Mr. Bremner had divorced 
_kimself from his wife, he scems to have very soon 
regretted it, and after she married again he kept up a 
friendship with her, and was received as a friend by 
Captain Wandsgrove. About six months after the 
birth of his son, Tristan Shadlock, Captain Wandsgrove 
was taken suddenly and alarmingly ill. He and his 
wife and friend, Bremner, had spent the evening at a 
theatre in Philadelphia; after that they supped 
together at a restaurant, consumed a quantity of drink, 
and the captain became affected by it. Bremner went 
home with the Wandsgroves, and more drink was 
partaken of. About three in tie morning the captain 
was taken ill, and at eight he was dead. A doctor, who 
was called in, certified that he had died from apoplexy, 
the effects of a drunken debauch, and so he was buried. 
Three months later, Bremner re-married his divorced 
wife and widow of the deceased captain. But now a 
rumour began to spread that Captain Wandsgrove had 
not died a natural death, but had met with foul play. 
The rumour arose, it appears, through the gossip of a 
female servant, who had been in the Wandsgroves’ 
employ. She stated to some one that she had heard 
Wandsgrove exclaim during the time he was rolling 
about in agony, that “‘they’ve poisoned me.” And the 
woman vowed that Mrs. Wandsgrove had often said to 
her that if her husband would only die she would 
marry her former husband again, for he was the only 
man she had ever cared for. 

On the strength of these statements, and other things, 
I presume an order was made for the exhumation of 
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Captain Wandsgrove’s body. An examination proved 
that he had not died of apoplexy at all, and analysis 
revealed the presence of an immense quantity of sugar 
of lead, which in large quantities, I believe, produces 
symptoms analogous to apoplexy. 

On the strength of this discovery, Bremner and his 
wife were arrested ona charge of murdering the captain. 
Few cases in the States had aroused so much interest 
for some time as this one did. The circumstance of the 
captain’s wife having formerly been the wite of 
Bremner, who was her lover during the captain’s life, 
and became her husband again after the captain’s death, 
invested it with all the elements of a wild romance, 
such as our transatlantic cousins dearly love, or, for the 
matter of that, we cold-blooded Britishers love just as 
well. Public opinion was strongly against the 
prisoners, for it was considered so highly probable that 
the unfortunate husband had been done to death in 
order that the divorced man and woman might again 
marry, and more particularly from the fact that the 
captain left his widow a large sum of money. But not- 
withstanding that some of the ablest detectives of the 
United States were employed on the case, no legal 
evidence could be got to convict the prisoners, who 
were acquitted after an exhaustive trial. 

On his acquittal, Bremner immediately commenced 
actions for damages for defamation of character against 
several papers which had not only condemned him and 
his wife before they were tried, but used very strong 
language in speaking of them. In all these actions 
Bremner was successful, and he got swinging damages 
in almost every case. 

He and his wife and family, consisting of his own 
son and Bremnevr’s son, now removed from Philadelphia, 
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and went to California, where they bought a ranch, 
which they seem to have conducted successfully 
for some years. But one day he and his wife had a 
desperate quarrel about something, and he struck her, 
whereupon she snatched up a revolver and fired at him. 
But the bullet missed its aim, and struck a servant 
instead who happened to be just behind her master. 
When the wretched Mrs. Bremner saw what she had 
done she immediately turned the weapon against her 
own breast, fired, and fell mortally wounded. As soon 
as he could after this tragedy Mr. Bremner sold his 
ranch, and with his two sons went to New York, 
where he placed his lads at school, and then started for 
India, and. subsequently opened a boarding-house and 
restaurant in Calcutta, which seemed, like most of his 
transactions, to have been very successful, and he made 
more money. He grew tired of India, however, and, 
realizing his property, he sailed in a brig for Australia. 
The brig was wrecked, and Bremner and some of the 
crew managed to get on shore on a desert island, 
where they lived for two years, suffering horrible 
privations, until they were discovered by a ship bound 
for China, which took them off and landed them in 
Amoy. <A Chinese rebellion was then in progress, and 
the city of Amoy was besieged by the rebels. Mr. 
Bremner’s sympathies were with them, and he managed 
to get out of the city and join the rebel force; and 
though they were defeated in the end, they showed 
their gratitude to Bremner before the end came by load- 
ing him with riches—the proceeds of loot. Although 
a price was set upon his head by the Government, he 
managed to escape, and, making his way to Shanghai, 
he took passage in a ship that was sailing for 
London. 
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In London he opened an hotel, and soon afterwards 
brought his own and his step son from America, 
Peter Rowe Bremner, however, had shown a disposi- 
tion to be wild, and this disposition strengthened in 
London, so that he and his father frequently quarrelled, 
At last the young man helped himself to a consider- 
able sum of his father’s money and bolted. The 
other lad, Tristan Shadlock, was a quiet, reserved 
youth, and his father placed him at a boarding-school 
at Brighton. 

A year or so later, Mr. Bremner once more entered 
the bonds of wedlock by marrying his chief barmaid 
and book-keeper, and in due course she presented him 
with a son. 

lor the next dozen years Bremner led a humdrum 
life as compared with his former experiences, but all the 
time he was piling up money, for Mammon seems to 
have been his god. 

Tristan had been indentured to a firm of attorneys in 
London, but after his apprenticeship was out, he threw 
up the law and took to the stage, for which he had long 
evinced a passion. ‘This, however, gave great offence 
to his father, who cut him, and bestowed all his 
affections on his third son, who was a very promising 
lad, and was then at school. 

And now Mrs. Bremner died, and her disconsolate 
husband—-for we presume he was disconsolate—was 
seized with a sudden longing to return to his native 
town, Edinburgh, where, as he expressed himself, he 
wished to lay his bones. At this time he was about 
sixty-four years of age, and in feeble health; and he 
began to think about the disposal of his fortune at his 
death. With this end in view, he consulted the well- 
known firm of lawyers—Kinnaird, MacIntyre, & 
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Campbell. He made known his desire to these gentle- 
men to leave the bulk of his fortune to his son, James 
Ogilvie Bremner, by his last wife, with a legacy to 
Peter Rowe Bremner, who was then living in London, 
and about ten thousand pounds to Tristan Shadlock 
Bremner, who was attached to a touring theatrical 
company. The lawyers undertook to draft a will in 
accordance with the testator’s wishes. 

The will was drawn up and duly executed, and, much 
to the lawyers’ surprise, Mr. Bremner insisted on taking 
it away with him. They tried to persuade him against 
this, but he was a headstrong and determined man, and 
they could not influence him. 

Three months later, his son, Peter Rowe, was once 
more living with him. Itappears that the old man felt 
lonely, and got a friend to hint that he would be 
welcome if he chose to return ; and as Peter at that time 
was in a state bordering on destitution, he was glad 
enough to take the hint. 

Peter now seemed to get on very well with his father, 
and knew a great deal of his affairs, and in the course 
of a few months the old man went to his lawyers again ; 
told them that he had destroyed the first will, and 
wanted a new one drawn up, in which he would leave 
nothing to Tristan, but divide his fortune equally 
between his sons, Peter Rowe and James Ogilvie. 
The new will was duly prepared and attested, and 
Mr. Bremner carried it off with him. 

At that time he had taken a house out near the 
Botanical Gardens, and had engaged a housekeeper to 
look after it. She was a buxom woman on the right 
side of forty, and it appears that the old man formed a 
strong attachment for her, and promised to marry her, 
a promise he would have probably fulfilled—for he was a 
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most obstinate man, and cared not a jot for public 
opinion—had he not discovered that his son had been 
making love to her. He at once discharged her from 
his employ, quarrelled with his son, and once more 
returned to his lawyer’s, saying that he wanted a new 
will, in which he left everything to his son, James 
Ogilvie, with the exception of a thousand pounds each 
to Tristan and Peter, and he sent for Tristan to come 
and live with him; and, as the young man no doubt 
thought he would benefit at the old man’s death, he was 
not slow in complying with the request, and in another 
month or two Mr. Bremner had taken his housekeeper 
back again. ; 

This woman’s name was Margaret Laurie. She was 
the widow of a commercial traveller who had been 
killed in an accident on the Caledonian Railway, and 
in an action the widow brought against the Company, 
she got three hundred pounds awarded for the loss of 
her husband. 

She was a remarkably shrewd woman, with a great 
deal of natural intelligence, and with, no doubt, an eye 
to the main chance. She did not succeed, however, in 
trapping the old -man into marrying her; probably 
because he could not forgive her for intriguing with his 

son. 

_ One day Mr. Bremner met Mr. Kinnaird, the lawyer, 
in Prince’s Street, and in the course of a conversation - 
he made use of these words— 

“Vm going to alter my will, as I want to leave 
something to yon housekeeper of mine.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Kinnaird, “you can do that by 
adding a codicil; and if you look into the office, we'll 
take your instructions in the matter.” 

“Can I do it myself ?”’ asked Bremner. 
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“ Mr. Kinnaird told him that he could if he got it 
properly attested, but he advised him to have it done by 
a lawyer. 

“ But that means expense,” exclaimed Bremner. 

“Well, of course, if you look at it in that way,” 
answered the lawyer. ‘But perhaps if you don’t have 
it done in a strictly legal way, it may lead to litigation 
after.” 

“No fear,” said Bremner, “I’m not a fool 
haven’t knocked about the world the greater part of my 
life without Leshan a thing or two.” 

“Very well,” said AGnnaird, cé do as you like. It’s 
no business of mine.’ 

Some further conversation on the subject took place, 
when something that was said induced Mr. Kinnaird to 
ask his client efi he did not intend to leave something to 
his son Peter. The mere mention of Peter’s name put 
the old man into a passion, and he exclaimed quite 
furiously — 

‘Not a d——d penny of my money shall he touch! 
He is a scoundrel. But I may leave a thousand or two 
more to ‘Tristan if he behaves himself for the next 
year or so.” 

Upon this the lawyer delicately hinted to his client 
that he should not delay for the next year or so; for 
life was an uncertain thing, especially to a man verging 
on seventy, as he was. 

Mr. Bremner became very thoughtful; he never 
liked the idea of dying. But after some reflection he 
answered— 

“Well, perhaps you are right. But I don’t think 
I'll trouble you in the matter. I can manage the will 
myself, but not a penny-—not a penny ”’—he strongly 
emphasized the repetition of “not a penny ”’—goes 
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to Peter. He’s made his bed, and he can lie in 
it,” 

Ihave recorded this conversation as related to me 
with great circumstantiality by Mr. Kinnaird, because 
it has an important bearing on the rest of the story. 
Indeed, it is probable if it had not been for that con- 
versation I should not have been brought upon the 
scene. 

For about a year after that the lawyers saw nothing 
of their eccentric client, when one day news was 
brought to them that he had died, after a few days’ 
illness, of congestion of the brain. In the last will they 
had prepared for him the senior partner of their firm 
had been appointed co-executor, with two other gentle- 
men—merchants—in Edinburgh, and as they held 
various property deeds, and other papers of his, they 
deemed it their duty to look into his affairs, and one of 
the partners called at the house of the deceased. His 
surprise may be imagined when the first person he met 
was none other than Peter Bremner. Of course the 
lawyer stated his business, and Peter said— 

“Perhaps you are not aware that my father altered 
his will ?” 

“ Well, I am aware that he had some intention of 
adding something to it.” 

“Oh, indeed; well, he has done a good deal more 
than that, for he has left the bulk of his property to 
me, my brother Tristan, and Mrs. Laurie, with a few 
thousands to James, who is at school.” 

“And do you know who the executors are?” asked 
the lawyer. 

“Oh yes; they are myself, Tristan, Mrs. Laurie, and 
your head partner, Mr. Kinnaird.” 

When this news was conveyed back to the firm 
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there was general amazement ; but after a time, when 
the members began to reflect on their late client’s 
eccentricity and shiftiness, they thought it wasn’t so 
strange after all. 

When the funeral was over, and the will was pro- 
duced, it was found to be a very short one, drawn up 
apparently in the deceased’s own handwriting, and 
duly attested. It was dated nine months before the 
testator’s death, and one of the signatories to 1t—an 
old gardener, who had looked after Bremner’s Garden— 
had since died. The property, no matter of what 
nature, was to be equally shared between Tristan, 
Peter, and Mrs. Laurie, with the exception of six 
thousand pounds, which was invested in Peter and 
Tristan as trustees, for the benefit of James Ogilvie 
Bremner. He was to be kept at school until he was 
twenty-one, when the principal, with any interest that 
had accumulated, was to be paid over to him. 

So far, all seemed right and square; the will was duly 
proved, and the ordinary procedure gone through by 
the co-executors. But something occurred which 
aroused Mr. Kinnaird’s suspicions. Indeed, he had 
never been quite satisfied in his own mind that the 
testator, if he was compos mentis at the time he made 
the will, had intended to only leave six thousand pounds 
to James. He knew that this was the old man’s 
favourite son, and he was in the habit of sayimg he 
would make a fine man of him. What could the boy 
have done to offend his father? For surely he must 
have been offended to only leave him a beggarly six 
thousand out of an estate valued in round figures at 
£400,000. On the face of it the thing seemed curious, 
and the more Mr. Kinnaird pondered upon it, the more 
suspicious he became. What he thought was that the 
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testator had been unduly coerced by his other sons and 
his housekeeper; and if this could be proved, the will of 
course could be contested. Another fact, too, that 
leaked out, and which served to strengthen the lawyer’s 
doubts, was that Mrs. Laurie and Peter Bremner had 
actually been secretly married some time before the 
testator’s death, and that two months after her marriage 
she gave birth to a girl, who was registered as 
“Jessie Rachel Bremner,” the legitimate daughter of 
Peter Rowe Bremner, and his wife, Margaret Laurie 
Bremner. 

The result was that, after grave consideration and 
consultation with his partners, Mr. Kinnaird sent me a 
request that I would call upon him. On my doing so, 
he told me all the circumstances as I have narrated 
them, and commissioned me to take steps to get such 
information as would justify the will being contested. 

I saw that it was a difficult and delicate case, but I 
promised to do my best to unravel the mystery, if there 
was any mystery in it. 

All the foregoing particulars, so far as they concerned 
the will, I committed to paper in narrative form, in order 
that I might dwell upon and study them. At this 
time nothing was known of Mr. Bremner’s early life, 
and a question arose in the lawyer’s mind as to whether 
Peter Rowe and Tristan Shadlock were legitimate 
children or not. It is true that the testator in his will 
described Tristan as “my stepson and the lawfully be- 
gotten child of Tristan Walter Wandsgrove, formerly a 
captain in the American merchant service, and of his wife, 
Cora Wandsgrove, née Blaine, afterward Bremner, from 
whom she was divorced, and whom she re-married on the 
deathof Wandsgrove.”’ So far as this went, it seemed as 
if Mr. Bremner had been very anxious to make it clear 
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who Tristan Shadlock Wandsgrove—although he was 
always called Bremner—was. As regards Peter Rowe, 
the old man was somewhat more ambiguous, for he 
referred to him as “my eldest son, Peter Rowe Bremner, 
born in Philadelphia, United States of America.” As 
it turned out, Peter had never been christened, but only 
registered. In order to comply with the requirements 
of the law, he had to produce a certificate of his birth, 
and he only succeeded in getting this after some delay. 
Bearing in mind the fact of Mr. Bremner during his 
conversation with Mr. Kinnaird, the lawyer, in Prince’s 
Street, having so confidentially declared that he would 
leave not a penny to Peter, against whom he appeared 
to be peculiarly embittered, there seemed to be some- 
thing fishy. The bitterness no doubt arose from 
jealousy, for the old man would not forgive Peter for 
intriguing with the housekeeper, Mrs. Lawrie. The 
grandfather of James Ogilvie Bremner—a Mr. Wood- 
leigh—was in a good position as a provision merchant in 
the north of London, and he was exceedingly dissatistied 
with the terms of the will, for he stated that his son-in- 
law had been passionately attached to James, and 
frequently said, in the presence of many witnesses, that 
this boy should be a rich man. ‘The consequence was, 
after much consultation and deliberation, Mr. 
Woodleigh, the grandfather, resolved to contest the 
will on behalf of his grandson. But before taking any 
public action in the matter it was deemed advisable that 
I should first of all proceed to the United States and 
work up all the particulars 1 could about Peter Rowe 
and Tristan Shadlock, and afterwards try and strengthen 
our case by getting up evidence at home. It was 
evident to all concerned that the affair was likely to be 
long as well as very expensive; but, so far as the 
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expenses were concerned, Mr. Woodleigh gave a 
guarantee for them. I was urged, however, to use 
every possible despatch in fulfilling my commission, 
inasmuch as it seemed that Peter Rowe and his wife, 
as well as Tristan, had determined to get through the 
fortune with the greatest speed. They had all moved 
to London, and Peter and his wife had taken a large 
house in West Kensington, and kept quite an army of 
servants, as well as carriages and horses. Mrs. Bremner 
had provided herself with costly j ewellery, and so far 
as dress was concerned, she seemed to vie with the 
highest ladies of the land. But, apart from this 
extravagance, which promised to soon dissipate the 
riches, her husband kept race-horses, and displayed a 
passion for the turf. ‘Tristan, on his part, was no less 
ambitious of making a show. He had associated him- 
self with a well-known actress, whose beauty had driven 
ever so many men wild. She was a divorced wife, and 
Tristan had taken her under his protection, stating that 
he had married her, though such was not the case. 
Beautiful she certainly was, but a more heartless or 
soul-less woman it would have been difficult to have 
found. Vulgar and coarse in her manner, her one aim 
in life seemed to be dress and jewellery and the homage 
of men. ; 

In face of all these facts, it needed no prophet to 
predict that at no distant date there would be a financial 
crash amongst the Bremner family ; and, whether they 
were legally entitled to the fortune or not, they would 
squander it. I therefore hurried off to the States, and 
in two months had succeeded in gathering up the 
particulars of Samuel Bremner’s life, as I have given 
them at the beginning of this narrative. The work 
was rendered easy, because when Bremner was put 
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upon his trial for murder in Philadelphia, the lawyers 
worked up his history; and the tragedy on the ranch in 
California, when his wife shot her servant and then 
— committed suicide, again brought him prominently into 
public notice. 

Returning to England, I devoted myself in endea- 
youring to obtain such evidence as, from a legal point 
of view, might be considered good evounds for contest- 
ing the will. What I had learned in the United States 
was, of course, useless for that purpose. There was one 
great difficulty which every one interested in the matter 
recognized. It was well known to his lawyers that Mr. 
Bremner had made no less than three wills. In the 
frst he left the bulk of his fortune to James Ogilvie 
Bremner. In the second the fortune was divided. 
between James and Peter. Then came the third will, 
in which everything was left to James, with the excep- 
tion of a thousand pounds each to Tristan and Peter. 
Now, it will be seen that in each of these wills James 
was always well provided for. But the difficulty was 
to prove the existence or the destruction of those wills. 
If they were in existence their production might in 
themselves have formed the grounds for an action, as 
tending to show that in his old age Bremner had been 
- unduly influenced to leave his property as he did. I 
myself very clearly saw not only this difficulty, but 
many others that on the first blush appeared absolutely 
insurmountable. The suspicious elements, however, 
encouraged me, and I was still further encouraged when 
I discovered that after the last quarrel between Bremner 
and his son Peter—that was when the old man discovered 
that the son had been intriguing with the housekeeper— 
he never recognized him again. A month or so later 
he re-engaged the housekeeeper, Mrs. Lawrie, but I 
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obtained the most reliable evidence to prove that he 
never forgave Peter, and never allowed him to enter the 
house again, and, up to the time of his death, always 
spoke about him in very bitter terms. ‘This fact was 
very significant, and was rendered more important by 
Peter marrying the housekeeper secretly before the old 
man’s death. Was it likely that Bremner—having 
regard for his well-known determination and obstinancy 
—-would have left his property to Mrs. Lawrie and 
Peter if he had known they were married ; or, indeed, if 
he had known that Mrs. Lawrie still kept up the 
acquaintance with Peter? Information was forthcoming 
that, up to the very hour of his fatal seizure, Bremner 
displayed great attachment for the housekeeper, and he 
had even been heard to say that if she was faithful to 
him, and gave up Peter, he would remember her in his 
will. How was it, then, that he came to leave so large 
an amount to Peter, as well as appointing him one of 
the executors? Even if that was really the case, did it 
not seem to argue undue influence? But the fact is, 
not a soul could be found who had ever heard him utter 
a word tending to show that he was reconciled to Peter. 
And then, to strengthen this, there was the recorded 
conversation between the testator and his lawyer, Mr. 
‘Kinnaird, when the mere mention of Peter’s name made 
him angry, and he used forcible language when he 
declared that he would not leave him a penny. 

Now, it will be remembered that Tristan Shadlock 
was indentured to a firm of lawyers in London, and a 
critical examination of the will showed that it had 
been drawn up in the most orthodox fashion, as 
regards the legal jargon and phraseology, and was 
apparently in the testator’s own handwriting. One of 
the witnesses—a man named David Oliphant—had 
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been dead for some time. He was very old, and, long 
before his death, was almost blind, but it was conclu- 
sively proved that, so far as his signature was concerned, 
it was genuine. 

The other witness was a person named James Stiven, 
who kept a small baker’s shop. I found out that this 
man was in the habit of taking bread to the house. 
One evening in the winter, when he took the bread as 
usual, the door was opened by Tristan Shadlock, who 
was then living with his stepfather; and he asked kim 
to go in, as he wished to speak to him. Mr. Stiven was 
taken to the kitchen, where there was a bottle of whisky 
on the table and some glasses. In a few minutes the 
housekeeper came in, and the conversation turned upon 
Mr. Bremner. ‘Tristan said that his father was getting 
very feeble and crotchety, and that he had made a will, 
which, however, wanted proper attesting. 

“Tt is a simple matter, you know,” added Tristan. 
‘As long as the will is not witnessed it is useless, but 
if you will add your name to it, it will be all right. I 
know where it is, and will get it.” 

This remark was not made until Mr. Stiven had been 
in the house for some time, and had partaken of sundry 
nips of whisky; and as he had a fatal weakness for 
whisky, he did not want much pressing, particularly as 
Mrs. Lawrie, with the blandest of smiles and the most 
persuasive eloquence, informed him that it would do 
him good, as it was a cold night. After a time Tristan 
laid a document before him and put a pen into his hand. 
Stiven had no idea of the contents of the document he 
was signing, and his signature was that of a man who 
was muddled with drink. Soon after he was dismissed. 
Ten pounds were put into his hands by Tristan, who 
cautioned him to keep his own counsel, and said that 
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twenty pounds more would be given to him on the death 
of “old Bremner.” 

This little episode, which I learned by the exercise of 
some diplomacy, was a revelation, and left us no room 
to doubt that there was something wrong. Even on 
such evidence as we had up to this time collected, an 
action might have been commenced, but it was deemed 
advisable to still further strengthen our position if 
possible. With a view to this end, I obtained an intro- 
duction to Tristan, not in my professional character, of 
course, but as a theatrical manager from Australia, and 
who was somewhat down on his luck. This character 
was assumed because Tristan had a great weakness for 
the stage and theatrical people. 

I soon managed to ingratiate myself in his favour. 
I found him an easy-going sort of a fellow, fond of the 
flesh pots of Hgypt, and “a babbler in his cups.” He 
drank wine in large quantities, and when he had 
muddled himself therewith he was much given to 
maudlin sentiment. I found also that the relations 
between him and his wife—as I supposed her to be 
then—were not of that cordial character which is con- 
ducive to peace and goodwill in a household. On the 
contrary, they quarrelled lke cat and dog. 

One night I was dining at the house. About a 
dozen people were present, and they made up a very 
motley party indeed. There were a horse trainer, a 
jockey, two or three turfites, a theatrical agent, and 
several actors and actresses. There was a very lavish 
supply of wine, and Tristan drank not wisely but too 
well. Towards midnight he and his lady love quarrelled, 
and in the heat of an altercation he hurled a wine- 
decanter at her head. Ilortunately, it missed its aim, 
ut went through a valuable mirror, which it shivered 
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to atoms. Mrs. Bremner became so excited and 
hysterical that I — having acquired considerable 
influence over them both—persuaded her to accompany 
me to another room, hoping that I should be able to 
pacify her. She did as I desired, but she was very 
angry, and threatened all sorts of dire things. 

“Come, come,” I said, “ you should not talk like 
that, for after all, you know, he is your husband.” 

“My husband!” she shrieked, with an expression of 
the most withering scorn—‘“‘ my husband! thank God he 
is not that, and never will be, and after this night’s 
work [ll clear out.” 

“Well, that might not be a wise course,” I ventured 
to suggest, “ for you would have no claim upon him, so 
that the laugh would be upon his side.” 

“No claim upon him!” she echoed, laughing 
bitterly, “that is all you know. He will have to come 
down pretty handsomely, I tell you, or he will find 
himself in the wrong box.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Oh, never mind what I mean. But look here, I’ve 
got him under my thumb like that ”—-— as she spoke 
she placed her thumb on the table, illustrative of what 
she meant, and she added—“ and I’ll crush him as I 
would a fly.” 

I was all alert now. It is true she was highly 
excited, and a woman of her temperament when in that 
condition is apt to say things and utter threats that are 
mere words ; but there was something in her manner 
that gave me the impression that she really had some 
power over him, and, naturally, I began to ask myself 
what it might be. 

“You know some secret, perhaps, that it would not 
do to disclose ? ” I remarked. 
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“ You bet I do,’ she answered, with a toss of her 
head. ‘If I liked to open my mouth, I could get him 
penal servitude for life.” 

These significant words, it may be safely assumed, 
did not fall on barren soil. I weighed them well, and, 
knowing what I did, they were like a hand writing on 
the wall. I felt that it would not do to let her passion 
pass away, or her temper cool down, until I had learnt 
more, and I resolved to probe her while she yet smarted 
from his brutality. So I said— 

“Tf your knowledge is capable of doing that, it must 
be very terrible. Has he committed murder ?”’ 

“No, not that I know of.” She was standing by the 
fireplace, one foot on the fender, her right elbow on the 
mantelpiece, her left hand hanging down by her side 
with a handkerchief init. She was biting her nether 
lip, her breast was heaving, her eyes were red with 
weeping. She was the very incarnation of anger and 
bitterness. I understood her mood perfectly, and, 
leaning towards her—for I was standing near her—I 
said in lowered tones— 

‘“Tfnot murder, perhaps he has forged a will? ” 

The effect of these words was magical. She seemed 
to undergo an instant change. Her flushed face 
turned deadly pale, and, clasping her hands together 
with the violent energy of a nervous fear, she exclaimed 
hoarsely— 

“What do you know about it? What do you 
mean? Has he ever told you?” 

“No,” I answered, ‘“‘he has not told me. But it is 
brio, is it not? ”’ 

“Oh, my God, don’t betray him!”’ she cried, with that 
inconsistency peculiar to some women. Here she fell 
at my feet, and put her hands upimploringly. ‘‘ Don’t 
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mention a word of it, for heaven’s sake! You know 
he’s all right when he’s sober, and would lay his life 
down for me, and I love the very ground he walks upon.” 

I got her on to her feet, and led her to a sofa. 

‘Tell me,’ I said, “how did you learn this 
secret P ” 

She was weeping hysterically again, and had covered 
her eyes with her handkerchief, but she sobbed out— 

‘His brother and his wife were here one night, 
and they quarrelled about some money matters, and 
in his anger Tristan said if they were not careful he 
would blow the whole gaff about the will.’ 

At this moment the door opened, and two of the 
female guests came in. I handed the lady over to their 
care, and got away from the house as soon as possible, 
feeling almost as if I had just wakened up from some 
strange dream. Of course, I was not forgetful that the 
woman might retract her statement, or swear that she 
never said anything of the kind; but I knew that the 
law had ways and means of worming out the truth 
when once it had got a foundation to go upon. I 
therefore lost no time in reporting what I had heard, 
and it was decided that the time for action had 
arrived. 

The case was tried in London, and the leading counsel 
on our side was one of the ablest Q.C.s at the bar, and 
he was supported by a host of juniors. The grounds of 
action were that the will had been obtained by undue 
influence, or by collusion and fraud; otherwise, that 
the will was an entire forgery, and that the testator 
never intended to disinherit his son by his last wife. 
‘The ground was thus pretty well covered, so as to leave 
no technical flaw. 

The will itself was subject to the most critical 
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examination by experts, who discovered by means of 
the microscope that some of the writing, if not all, had 
been originally traced very faintly in pencil, which 
was clearly discernible in places beneath the ink. Now, 
it was not atall likely that Bremner would have written 
his will first of all in pencil, and then have written in 
ink over that. He might have drafted it to begin with, 
and have copied it afterwards. But it was an outrage 
on common sense to suppose that he would have written 
over pencil-marks. Apart from this, however, the 
experts, on comparing the testator’s signature with a 
great many letters of his that were procured, unhesi- 
tatingly pronounced it a forgery. 

Of course, the onus of the proof of this rested with 
the prosecution, and might have led to interminable liti- 
gation, but Peter Bremner and his wife fled the country, 
taking their child with them. They realized as much 
money as possible before leaving, and it was found that 
they had gone to Spain. So secretly had they managed 
their departure, that it was not known until they were 
beyond the reach of the law. 

When Tristan Shadlock heard that they had deserted 
him he became furious, and, prompted no doubt partly 
by revenge and partly in the hope that he would gave 
himself, he committed a confession to writing, the sub- - 
stance of which was as follows :— } 

Mrs. Lawrie, when living with Bremner, knew of his 
last will, in which he left everything to his son, James 
Ogilvie. She told him that she thought it was very 
unfair not to give her something, and he promised that 
he would speak to his lawyer about it. Subsequently 
he told her that he was going to add a codicil in her 
favour, but he did not do so, and she became exasper- 
ated, especially as she was married to Peter, who was 
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not allowed to enter the house. One day she told 
Tristan that he and his brother Peter were only to get 
a thousand each, and she asked him if he was going to 
stand that. He said that he couldn’t help himself, and 
she replied, “Yes, you can. You've been a lawyer, 
and know how to draw upa will. Why not make one 
in favour of yourself and of me and my husband?” 
The result of this conversation was, the three of them 
entered into a conspiracy. Tristan practised the old 
man’s handwriting until he was able to imitate it quite 
well. Then the will was prepared, and they got it duly 
executed. For appearance’ sake, they gave James 
Ogilvie ten thousand pounds, and made Kinnaird one 
of the trustees, which proved to them a fatal mistake. 
The original will was supposed to have been destroyed, 
but Tristan had retained it, and now produced it; and 
under this will, of course, James Ogilvie Bremner 
became the heir. 

Such was the remarkable and startling story as told 
by the wretched prisoner, who seemed to have more 
conscience than his co-partners in guilt, and so far as 
he could he made restitution of the money he had 
acquired. In view of this, he got off with the 
comparatively light sentence, for so serious an offence, 
of ten years’ penal servitude. As Peter had taken 
possession of a great deal of his father’s real estate, 
besides which he had purchased property, this was 
seized by order of the Court of Chancery. Large sums 
of money had, of course, been ruthlessly squandered, 
but in the end young James Ogilvie succeeded to 
a fortune of about two hundred thousand pounds. 
This represented little more than half of Mr. Bremner’s 
fortune at the time of his death. But, as showing the 
reckless way in which the other had been squandered 
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by the wretches who had possessed themselves of it, it 
was proved that in the course of one season Peter 
had lost upwards of thirty thousand in horse-racing. 

Neither he nor his wife, unfortunately, were ever 
taken, and so they escaped punishment in this world 
for their crime, and Tristan Shadlock did not live to 
complete his term, as he died in prison about three 
years before the expiration of his sentence. 
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THE MYSTERY OF GRIMONDS 
BUILDINGS. 


On fearfully cold and bitter Christmas morning, when 
the bells were supposed to be ringing out the sentiment, 
“Peace on earth; goodwill towards men,” I received 
an urgent message from the authorities to investigate 
what on the face of it seemed to be a case of murder. As 
the murderer does not choose any particular season for 
the exercise of his art, the detective, lke a doctor, is 
lable to be called upon at any moment, and as one of 
the first principles of an earnest man is devotion to duty, 
no complaint should or can be made. I therefore 
obeyed the summons, though I had to tear myself away 
from the comforts of home and the pleasures of a 
family party. 

The scene was London, and up to the arrival of the 
message I had not opened my Times, but, doing so 
now, I came across the following brief paragraph :— 

“Last night a horrible discovery was made by some 
tramps who had taken shelter from the storm in an 
uninhabited and half-ruined house known as Grimond’s 
Buildings, situated in Rupert Street, Marylebone Road. 
On affecting an entrance into the premises by means of a 
broken window, the tramps were sickened by an offen- 
sive and peculiar smell, which they at first attributed to 
dead rats or cats. One of the men being provided with a 
piece of candle, instituted a search, with the result that 
he came across the body of a woman in a shocking 
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state of decomposition, lying in one of the upper rooms. 
Information was at once given to the police, who took 
charge of the premises. It is supposed the unfortunate 
woman had got into the place for the sake of shelter, 
and had died from illness or exhaustion.” 

Now, the message that I had received gave me the 
address—Grimond’s Buildings, so that the paragraph, 
of course, had a special interest for me, and I lost no 
time in making my way out to Rupert Street, Maryle- 
bone. At that period Rupert Street—the name has 
since been changed—was a short thoroughfare, contain- 
ing two or three shops, a few dwelling-houses, a coal- 
yard, and a timber-yard. At one end of the street was 
a piece of land of about an acre and a quarter in extent. 
On one corner of this plot stood a large house known as 
“ Grimond’s Buildings.”’ The basement had formerly 
been used as an oil and colour shop, but I was given to 
understand that the place had been untenanted for 
four or five years. The rest of the land had been 
fenced in, but the fence was rotten and broken down, 
and the plot was a howling wilderness of rotting 
rubbish; while a shattered board had borne the 
announcement, ‘‘ This land for sale.”? The letters, how- 
ever, were now all but entirely obliterated. 

Grimond’s Buildings was a melancholy spectacle of 
wreck and ruin. There was not a whole window in the 
place, and the external woodwork was all falling to decay. 

I found that the paragraph in the Zimes was correct 
so far as the finding of the body was concerned. Two 
men, two women, and a child—homeless, starving 
wanderers in the great world of London—had removed 
a shutter at the back part of the basement of the house, 
and had crept in for shelter and rest. On discovering 
the body, they at once reported the circumstance to the 
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nearest police-station. Soon afterwards the divisional 
surgeon made a brief examination of the body, which 
was lying face downwards, and he found unmistakable 
evidence about the throat and in the appearance of the 
face, which was fairly well preserved, that the woman 
had died of strangulation. Brutal force and ferocity 
had been displayed, for the poor creature’s throat was 
torn and abraded, and there were the marks of fingers 
and thumbs which had been pressed deeply into the 
flesh. The eyes were protruding, and so was the tongue. 

She was a young woman, considerably under thirty, 
probably not more than one- or two-and-twenty, and had 
been pretty. She had good teeth, blue eyes, and fair 
hair. All her clothes were good of their kind, and it 
soon became manifest that robbery had not been the 
motive of the murder, for she wore a small gold watch 
and chain, a gold brooch, and a locket that contained 
some rather coarse, reddish hair, and engraved on the 
face of the locket was, “‘ From dear Joe.”’ In her dress- 
pocket was a purse containing one sovereign and some 
loose silver. She also wore a wedding ring and keeper, 
and there was evidence that she would ultimately have 
become a mother. Her hands were rather large, with 
coarse-grained skin, and broken, scratched nails, showing 
that she had been in the habit of doing rough work. 
Death had taken place from five to six weeks before the 
discovery of the body. 

Now, here were all the elements of a startling mystery, 
and, since robbery had not been the motive of the crime, 
it was necessary to find out who had had an interest in 
bringing about her death. There were no papers or 
letters of any kind about her person which would have 
led to identification, but when the body was lifted, the 
half of a plain gold shirt-sleeve stud was found adhering 
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to the collar of her dress, where it had evidently caught 
and been wrenched off in the struggle. The stud was 
oval in shape. It was of eighteen-carat gold, and pretty 
heavy, while on the face of it was engraved the letter 
“J.” On searching the house, the other half of the stud 
was found on the stairs; the room in which the bedy 
was lying was on the second floor. The inference, 
therefore, was that after the murderer had finished his 
fiendish work he unconsciously dropped the half of the 
stud as he descended the stairs. Of course I took 
possession of the two halves of the broken stud, hoping 
that they might afford a clue ; and I also took the locket 
containing the hair. 

It was now very certain that we had to deal with one 
of those mysterious crimes which every now and then 
startle London; and, having regard to the length of 
time the woman had been dead, the murderer had had 
plenty of time to get clear out of the country, if he had 
made good use of his opportunity. 

Grimond’s Buildings had originally been built by a 
Mr. Grimond, a native of Glasgow, who had emigrated 
to London and established himself as a grocer. He 
bought the freehold of the land, and erected the build- 
ings about fifty years before the murder. He was a 
married man, but had no children, and his wife pre- 
deceased him. At his death he left the property to his 
brother, Joseph Grimond, who was also a grocer in 
London. Twenty years or so later, Joseph Grimond 
died suddenly and intestate, leaving a young family by 
a second wife, and a son aged eighteen by his first wife. 
The second wife, on behalf of her son, aged ten, put in 
a claim for the property, on the grounds that the step- 
son was illegitimate. This, of course, gave the legal 
vultures profitable and agreeable work, and as it seemed 
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likely that in their wranglings and squabblings they 
would gobble up everything there was to gobble, 
leaving the heir, whoever he might prove to be, nothing 
but a formidable bill of costs, the property was thrown 
into Chancery. In law, Joseph Grimond, the son-by 
the first wife, was the heir, providing he could prove 
legitimacy. But that appeared at the time to be a 
difficulty. His father was given to periodical drinking 
bouts, during which he would absent himself from his 
home for weeks together. | 

On one occasion, after one of these bouts, he returned 
with a young woman, whom he represented as his wite ; 
but being naturally a reserved and reticent man, he 
would satisfy nobody’s curiosity as to where he had met 
his wife, or when he had married her. None of his 
friends were aware even that he had been courting. 
Sometime later his wife gave birth to a son. Five 
years after that she died, and the son was sent to 
Glasgow and brought up by the paternal grandmother. 
But neither she nor any one else knew where the lad’s 
father had been married, and so fora long time after the 
father’s death it did seem as if proof of the marriage 
would not be forthcoming, in which case the property 
would have gone to the eldest son of the first wife. 
But, at last, Joseph, or those acting for him, discovered 
by some chance or other that his father at the time he 
disappeared from home on that memorable occasion when 
he brought back a wife had gone to Newcastle, where 
he stayed with a friend. His friend had a servant, with 
whom Grimond fell desperately in love at first sight, 
and after a very brief courtship married her by license 
at Newcastle, and took her back to London with him. 
This being clearly established, Joseph Grimond — 
succeeded to the property, which, at the time, was 
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quadruple the value originally paid for it, as land had 
increased in value enormously in that part of London. 

It was naturally thought that Joseph, who was now 
twenty-five, would put his property in order ag soon ag 
he became master of it, or else realize it. But he did 
nothing of the sort. He did at first obtain some 
estimates as to what it would cost to renovate Grimond’s 
Buildings, but beyond that he did nothing; and, of 
course, the curious busy-bodies, who are always more 
interested in other folks’ affairs than in their own, were 
greatly exercised in their minds to account for conduct 
so extraordinary. But it appears that he had also 
inherited from another souree—that is, from an aunt who 
had become greatly attached to him when he was under 
his grandmother’s care—several thousand pounds, so 
that he was not pressed for money, and his London 
lawyers informed me that it was his intention to keep 
the property as it was for a time, as it was expected to 
still further increase in value, owing to some extensive 
improvements that were being carried out in the neigh- 
bourhood by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Such was the history of Grimond’s Buildings, 
which had now gained an unenviable notoriety by the 
mysterious crime that had thrown its dark shadow over 
the place—a crime that seemed as if it would have to 
rank amongst the undiscovered ones of London, which 
may be numbered, unfortunately, by scores. Of course, 
the body was photographed, and this and a full 
description of the clothing and other things were 
circulated throughout the kingdom, but without any 
result. I confess that I was not much surprired at 
that, because the face had undergone such alteration 
by distortion and death that however intimate a person 
might have been with her in life, he would have found 

ed 
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ereat difficulty in recognizing her by this post-mortem 
photo. I should mention that in the circulated 
particulars no mention was made of the broken link or 
stud that had been found in the house. The omission 
was owing to my special request, and my object may 
be easily divined. It was not difficult to determine 
that the man who committed the crime—for there was. 
the strongest possible reason for thinking it was a man 
was wearing a shirt that was fastened at the wrists 
with gold links. In depriving the woman of her life, 
there must have been some struggle, for the victim was 
hardly likely to have been passive during the time 
that the life was being strangled out of her. In the 
struggle one of the links had caught in some bead- 
trimming round the neck of her dress, and the 
broken part of the shank had clung there. It was 
safe to say as an absolute certainty that the villain 
knew nothing at all about this fact. Of course, he 
would subsequently miss the link, but be unable to 
determine where he had lost it. And as the fellow one 
to it would be of some value, he was not likely to 
throw it away or destroy it, although he would certainly 
have done so had he known that he had left the other 
one behind him in Grimond’s Buildings. There was 
another deduction, too, to be made from the finding of 
the broken link, which was that the criminal did not 
belong to the lower orders, who are not, as a rule, 
given to wearing costly gold sleeve-links, and conse- 
quently I cherished the belief that ultimately that 
broken sleeve-link would put me on the track of the 
murderer. 

There was one other feature in the case that set me 
pondering a good deal. How was it the woman had 
been lured into the house ? And how did she and her 
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slayer gain entrance? ‘The tramps who had discovered 
the body confessed that they had pulled down some of 
the rotten woodwork of a window in order to get into 
the house; but there was no evidence that the woman 
and the man who killed her resorted to similar means. 
There were two door entrances to the premises— 
one in the front, which gave access to the shop; 
and the other at the back. Through one of these 
doorways they must have passed; and the back being 
less public than the front, that was the one probably 
that was used. If this theory was correct, it followed 
that a key must have been used to open the door with, 
because both doors were intact, and the locks had not 
been tampered with in any way. This fact was very 
significant—at least tome it was so. And its significance 
was this. ‘lhe murderer must have been well acquainted 
with the premises, and been in possession of a key. 

I learnt from the agents—a firm of. auctioneers and 
valuators in Oxford Street—that they had a key, but 
had had no occasion to use it for a long time ; and they 
were not aware that it had ever been out of their posses- 
sion to any one they did not know. ‘To every key in 
their charge a bone label was attached, and the label 
bore a number and a private mark of the firm. And 
all keys were kept in a safe. 

My next step was to seek an interview with the owner 
of the property, Mr. Joseph Grimond, who resided 
permanently in Glasgow. But I was informed that he 
was abroad. He had been recently married, and had 
gone to America with his wife. 

This was unfortunate, because he presumably would 
have a key of his own property ; and was it not possible 
that some one connected with him in some way had got 
possession of it? This may seem a far-fetched theory, 
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but my experience in dealing with criminals is, that 
far-fetched theories are often very near the truth. 

So far, then, I had failed to get any definite clue 
that would lead to the solution of what had -now 
become known as “The Mystery of Grimond’s 
Buildings.” The body of the unfortunate woman had 
been buried at the expense of the parish, but we had 
retained her clothing, her jewellery, and a long tress of 
her hair. Amongst her clothing was a brand-new 
corset of crimson sateen. It bore the trade mark of a 
big firm of London manufacturers ; but, apart from this, 
it also bore the name and address of the seller, a draper 
not far from the Elephant and Castle in South London. 

In order not to leave any stone unturned, I went to 
this shop to see if any of the people remembered selling 
the corset. After a good deal of inquiry, a young 
woman in the ladies’ department stated that about two 
months before—that would be just before the murder— 
she had sold a pair of corsets, some stockings, and 
underlinen to a young woman, and she believed the 
corset I showed her was the one she then sold. The 
- parcel had been sent by the purchaser’s request to Mrs. 
Thornton, and the address was in a street out of the 
Old Kent Road. 

‘Do you remember,” I asked, “if the purchaser 
bought the things for herself? ”’ 

“Oh yes; because she rejected two or three articles 
we showed her on the score that they wouldn’t fit her.” 

‘Did you note if she had a wedding ring on?” 

“Yes, I saw that she had a wedding ring and a 
keeper on.” 

“Can you describe her appearance ? ”’ 

“Well, she was rather pretty, with a fresh com- 
plexion.” 
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‘What was the colour of her hair P”’ 

“A lightish, rather a yellow, brown.” 

“And her eyes ?” 

“'They were blue.”’ 

“Was she an educated woman, do you think ?”’ 

“T should say not, by the way she spoke.” 

“To what class of society do you suppose she 
belonged ? ” 

“Well, she struck me as being a superior sort of 
servant who was putting on airs.” 

‘“ What do you mean by a superior sort of servant?” 

“Why, she might have been a chambermaid, a 
waitress, or a nurserymaid, or something like that.” 

“What gave you the impression that she was a 
servant ?” 

“She was so finnicking, and gave herself so many 
airs, and acted in a way that no well-bred person 
would.” 

“Was there any one thing in particular that caused 
her to be impressed on your mind ?”’ 

‘Yes, she was here for a long time, and gave me a 
good deal of trouble. She looked at a great many 
things that she had no intention of buying, and she 
seemed to hanker after costly things that were 
evidently beyond her means.” 

“So that your attention was drawn to her in a way 
that otherwise it would net have been ?”’ 

“Yes; and after all the things were sent home she 
came back in a day or two and exchanged some of 
them for more expensive articles, which she had 
admired at the time, but seemed unable to make up her 
mind whether she would take them or not.” 

‘And you never saw her after that ? ”’ 


“No.” 
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“Do you think you could recognize her from a 
photograph ?” 

“ Possibly I might.” 
‘Tell me,” I said, as I showed her the photograph 
of the dead woman, “if you think that was the person 

you sold the articles to ?”’ 

She was a little startled at first, but examined the 
photograph critically, and at last expressed an opinion 
that it certainly resembled the customer. 

I began to feel now as if I were getting hold of a 

thread that might subsequently lead to the unravel- 
ling of the mystery. 
_ My next step was to go to the address out of the Old 
Kent Road where the parcel of goods had been sent to. 
I found that the tenant of the house was a Mr. Tomlin- 
son, who was a grocer’s assistant, and was employed in 
the city. As he had only two children, his wife took 
lodgers, and for a short time a young woman, giving 
her name as Mrs. Thornton, had occupied a bed-room 
and sitting-room in the house. The description of 
Mrs. Thornton given by the landlady corresponded 
with that given by the assistant in the draper’s shop; 
and when I showed Mrs. Tomlinson the photograph of 
the murdered woman, she also recognized it—or thought 
she did—as her former lodger, who had lived in the 
house five weeks. She was evidently a stranger to 
London, and told her landlady that she came from 
Glasgow, and that her husband was in a good position, 
But they were obliged to live apart for a time, as her 
husband had reasons for not wishing his friends to 
know that he was married. 

“Was she ever visited by her husband, do you 
know ?”’ I asked. 

“Not that I am aware of.” 
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“Or by any gentleman ?” 

‘No, I don’t think so. But she used to go out a 
great deal, and a young woman came several times to 
see her. She told me she had come to live in this 
neighbourhood because she had a married friend who 
kept a shop in the Walworth Road.” 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Tomlinson had never heard the 
name of this friend in the Walworth Road. But still, 
I hoped to be able to trace the friend out, even if it 
necessitated visiting every shop in the road, which is a 
pretty long one. It appeared that Mrs. Thornton had 
suddenly left her lodging, paying a week’s rent in lieu 
of a week’s notice, because, as she said, she was going 
to join her husband in Manchester. Mrs, Tomlinson 
was also of opinion that her lodger had at one time been 
a servant, from the way she talked. She spoke with a 
Scotch accent, and was not well educated. 

I felt pretty sure now that Mrs. Thornton was the 
woman who had been found murdered in Grimond’s 
Buildings; but though I had learned this much, it 
rather tended to increase the mystery. If it was true 
that she had gone to Manchester, it was obvious that 
she must have returned to London within a few days. 
Now, if it was true that she went to Manchester, why 
did she go? Why did she come back to London ? 
And how was it she went to Grimond’s Buildings ? 
These questions may not seem very intelligible, but I 
will show that they began to suggest to me a theory, 
which I was determined to work upon, and which 
ultimately enabled me to unravel the mystery. 

My first step was to endeavour to find out who Mrs. 
Thornton’s friend was, who was supposed to keep a shop 
in the Walworth Road. Now, as every one knows who 
is acquainted with London, Walworth Road is a very 
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long thoroughfare with innumerable shops, so that it 
was in the nature of a forlorn hope to set out on an 
errand of inquiry of the kind without a clue. How- 
ever, perseverance and system do a great deal, and as 
Mrs. Thornton’s landlady had stated that her lodger 
was Scotch, I searched the section of the directory 
referring to Walworth Road to see if there was a Scotch 
name in the list ; for it seemed probable that, as Mrs. 
Thornton had gone to live near Walworth for no other 
reason than that she had a friend in the neighbourhood, 
the friend might be from her own part of the country. 
At any rate, the idea was worth acting on, and I dis- 
covered in the directory the name of James Buchanan, 
who kept a tobacconist’s shop, so I lost no time in 
waiting upon him; but he had never heard of Mrs. 
Thornton, and consequently could give me no informa- 
tion, though he told me that lower down the road was 
a small draper’s shop kept by a Mr. George Ratcliffe, 
whose wife was a Scotch woman and came from 
Glasgow. Of course, I went at once to Mr. Ratcliffe, 
but my inquiry as to whether he knew a Mrs. ‘Thornton 
was met with a decisive “ No.” 

This was discouraging, but it suddenly occurred to 
me that Thornton was possibly an assumed name, and 
that the unfortunate woman had had some potent 
reason for concealing her identity, so I said— 

‘Your wife, I understand, comes from Scotland ?” 

“Yes; she is a native of Glasgow.” 

‘Would you allow me to see her?” 

“Oh, certainly.” 

And Mr. Ratcliffe took me into a little back parlour, 
where I was introduced to his wife, a somewhat vulgar- 
looking young woman, whose appearance somehow was 
suggestive of the domestic servant. 
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“You never knew a Mrs. Thornton?” I began. 

‘No; I never heard of such a person.”’ 

‘Were you ever acquainted with a young woman 
who came from Glasgow, and who lived for a time with 
a Mrs. Tomlinson in a street off the Old Kent Road?” 

“Oh yes; but her name wasn’t Thornton.” 

“ What was it?” 

‘Well, she and me was in service together in an 
hotel in Glasgow, and then she was called Bella Robert- 
son. But when she came to see me here she said she 
had been married, and that her name was Guthrie.” 

“ Were you well acquainted with her? ”’ 

“ Yes, pretty well.” 

“To you happen to have a photograph of her ?”’ 

eNO.” 

“Would you say that was the person you knew as 
Mrs. Guthrie?’ Here I showed her the photograph 
of the murdered woman, and the effect was to cause 
Mrs. Ratcliffe to become faint; for, in spite of the 
ghastly look of the dead woman’s face, she recognized 
her. 

“¢ Yes,’ she stammered forth, “that isher. But that 
has been taken after death.” 

“Yes. That represents the person who was found 
murdered in Grimond’s Buildings.” 

This announcement caused Mrs. Ratcliffe to weep 
bitterly, and she moaned out, “Poor Bella! poor 
Bella! ”’ 

When she had calmed down a little I said— 

“Now, I am trying to bring the murderer of this 
young woman to justice, so I hope you will give me 
all the information you can about your friend.” 

“Well, there was something very strange about her 
when she came here, but she told me she had married a 
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rich man, though for a time the marriage would have to 
be kept very dark, as there were reasons for not letting 
her husband’s friends know that he was married. Of 
course, I asked her a lot of questions, but she would not 
tell me anything. We were never particularly friendly, 
but she knew I was married and living here; and when 
she called on me, she said she was so glad to know 
somebody in London who came from her native place, 
as she felt so dull.” 

“Was she not living with her husband then ? ” 

“No. She told me that they could not live together 
for a time, and that he was away. One day she called, 
and wanted me to go shopping with her. But I couldn’t 
get out, as I had no servant at the time. She said that 
her husband had sent her some money, and she expected 
she would have to go to Manchester to meet him. I 
asked her if he lived in Manchester, and she said no, 
but was only there on business. She made some small 
purchases in our shop, and went away. I only saw her 
two or three times after that, and I felt rather offended 
that she did not come to wish us good-bye, for me and 
my husband treated her very kindly. Of course, I had 
no idea that the woman murdered in Grimond’s 
Buildings was poor Bella, or I should have come forward 
and given what information I could long before now.” 

After this interview with Mrs. Ratcliffe I felt pretty 
sure that I should be able ultimately to unravel the 
mystery. It was clear that the murdered woman had 
concealed much from her friend, and it was remarkable 
that she represented herself to her as Mrs. Guthrie, 
while in her lodgings she passed as Mrs. Thornton. 
There must have been some deep motive for that; but 
still, with the clue that I now had in my hands, I was 
hopeful, and the theory I worked out was this :— 
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Firstly, the person who murdered her was her 
husband, or the man who passed as such. 

Secondly, he had induced her to go to Manchester, 
and had then brought her back to London for the sake 
of destroying traces of her. 

Thirdly, the person who murdered her was well 
acquainted with Grimond’s Buildings, and must have 
been in possession of a key or some other means of 
opening the door. This seemed to me so feasible that 
I regarded it as a matter of absolute certainty, for, 
saving that the murderer had been well acquainted with 
the place, and had free access to it, why did he select 
it for his crime? ‘Then, again, as the woman had not 
been robbed, robbery was not the motive. What was ? 
Revenge ?—Possibly. Jealousy ?—Possibly again. 
But probably it was that the husband was desirous of 
getting rid of her. The woman had told her friend 
that she had married a rich man, but would not give 
any particulars of her marriage. Now, women are 
usually very fond of talking about such things, and 
take a delight in imparting all the details in confidence 
to a friend, who in turn imparts them, in strict confidence 
of course, to some other friend. But in this case, Mrs. 
Guthrie—or Thornton, or whatever her name was— had 
some peculiar reason for keeping her secret to herself. 
Therefore, I argued that she, being a pretty woman, 
had attracted the attention of some young fellow 
socially far above her. He had married her, probably 
clandestinely, but tirmg of her, or having some more 
powerful reason for getting her out of the way, had 
decoyed her to the empty house and there strangled her 
to death. 

Such was the line of reasoning I pursued formy own 
guidance, and I proceeded to act upon it. My first step 
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was to go to Glasgow and make inquiries of the people 
who kept the hotel where the woman had been in 
service. I found that she had been known there as 
Ellen Cox. She was considered to be very good-looking, 
and was vain, coquettish, and given to flirtation. She 
left the hotel ostensibly to get married, but did not tell 
any one where she was going to be married, nor whom 
she was going to marry. I discovered that she had a 
mother and father, a brother and two sisters, living. 
She had quarrelled with them all, because, having dis- 
played a good deal of jewellery and finery, they 
naturally were anxious to know how she became 
possessed of such things. As she declined to tell them, 
beyond saying her ‘“‘ sweetheart, who was a gentleman,”’ 
had given them to her, it led to unpleasantness, and she 
left her home. A short time afterwards they had a 
letter from her simply dated London, in which she said 
she was very happy and was married, and she asked 
them to write to her, addressed to the Post Office, to be 
called for. Her friends did that, and a few months 
later she wrote again, saying that she would probably 
be in Glasgow on a certain date. However, she never 
went, but a few weeks later sent them a hurried note 
from Manchester, giving her address at an hotel in the 
London Road in that town. Ofcourse, the poor people 
were inexpressibly shocked to hear that she had been 
murdered. 

From Glasgow I went straight to Manchester. I 
found the place which Mrs. Guthrie had given as her 
address was a temperance house, and the people 
remembered that a woman answering her description 
had stayed there for a few days in the name of Guthrie. 
While there, she was visited once or twice by a gentle- 
man, but, unfortunately, no one in the place seemed 
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able to give any description of him, with the exception 
of a waitress, who said she remembered that the man 
had reddish hair, and she had heard the woman call 
him “ Joe.” 

These two little facts, slight as they were, were 
important, for the gold locket found on the dead 
woman’s body contained some coarse reddish hair, and 
on the face of the trinket was engraved, “ From dear 
Joe.” Was this not presumptive evidence, therefore, 
that her lover’s or her husband’s name was Joe; that the 
hair in the locket was from his head; and that it was 
he who visited her in Manchester? Now, was it not 
equally feasible that it was on this man’s account she 
had gone down to Manchester ? And what I aimed at 
was to learn, if possible, if he had gone away from 
Manchester with her. She left the hotel for London 
Road Station in a cab that belonged to the hotel, and 
the driver remembered perfectly well that when he 
drew up at the station a gentlemanly, well-dressed man, 
with reddish hair, came forward and helped her out, and 
they walked into the station together. Having regard 
to the time at which she arrived at the station, it was 
probable that she booked for London by the train 
leaving a quarter of an hour later. And though under 
ordinary circumstances it might have been impossible to 
find out if a particular person travelled in that train, 
seeing that a long time had elapsed, a remarkable 
incident enabled me to prove that she and the man did 
go up to London by that train. The incident, let me 
say, was only remarkable in so far that it enabled me to 
trace the murderer, for in other respects it was very 
commonplace, as it was nothing more than this. When 
the woman arrived at Huston Station she found that her 
box, which had been put in at Manchester, was missing. 
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Inquiries were instituted, but nothing could be heard of 
it at the time, and the officials promised to use every 
endeavour to recover it, and, as soon as they did so, 
forward it to her address, which she gave as Mrs. | 
Guthrie, at a private hotel in Huston Road. 

The day following, a well-dressed man with ‘“ reddish 
hair” called at the station-master’s office to know if his 
“‘wife’s”’ box had been found. It had not; whereupon 
he got very angry, and threatened that if it was not 
forthcoming in two days he would sue the Company. 
The station-master described him as a man of middle 
height, of fresh complexion, a moustache, but no beard, 
age probably thirty. He had small blue eyes, a some- 
what sullen expression of face, and one of his front 
teeth was missing, which caused him to lisp slightly. 
He spoke with a pronounced Scotch accent, was well 
dressed, wore a massive gold watch-chain, and gold 
studs in his shirt. This was a very definite description, 
and I felt now that my clues were strengthening. 
Nothing more was heard at the station of either him or 
his wife, though it was not until four days later that the 
box was recovered, it having been taken on to Birming- 
ham; and soon after its arrival at Huston it was 
delivered at Mrs. Guthrie’s address. Huston Road and 
the contiguous streets abound in so-called “ private 
hotels,” and not infrequently the word “private” covers 
a multitude of sins. The house patronized by Mrs. 
Guthrie and her husband—for I had indubitable 
evidence that he stayed with her—was one of the best 
of the kind. They stayed there for three days, and on 
the afternoon of the third day went out together and 
never returned. That was a grimly significant fact, 
and seemed to me to strongly point to the reddish- 
haired man as the murderer. It was the day after they 
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disappeared that the lost box was delivered by the 
railway company; and as it had never been claimed, it 
had remained in the house ever since, and I took 
possession of it. The contents turned out to be a 
woman’s miscellaneous wearing apparel; but what was 
of more interest to me was a bundle of letters in a man’s 
handwriting, and all signed “ Joe.” Sometimes it was 
“Your affectionate Joe”; at others, ‘“ Your own dear 
Joe,” “Yours as ever, Joe,” “ Always yours, Joe.” He 
seemed to have rung the changes pretty well. None of 
the letters bore any address or date, but the envelopes 
were stamped with the Glasgow postmark. They were 
all addressed to “‘ Mrs. Thornton.” In one was the 
line, ‘‘ I enclose post-office order for £10 to get what 
you want.” In another the writer said, “I shall be 
in Manchester on the 2nd of November, and I want 
you to meet me there. Pay your landlady up, and tell 
her you are going to Manchester. I enclose the address 
of a temperance hotel in London Road, to which you 
ean go, and [ will come to you. ‘Tull then, adieu.” — 

This letter was pregnant with a great significance, 
and seemed to me to clearly point to a deliberate plan. 
The date, allowing for the time that elapsed until she 
disappeared from the hotel in London, pretty accurately 
fixed the date of the murder, for it will be remembered 
that the medical evidence testified that the woman had 
been dead, when her body was found in Grimond’s 
Buildings, about six weeks, and she was discovered on 
Christmas Eve. So, allowing for a few days spent in 
Manchester and a few days in London, that would bring 
her death up to about the time that the doctor said she 
must have died. 

Marshalling all the facts that I had now laboriously 
gathered up, I determined that the murderer was her 
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husband, and her husband was none other than Mr. 
Joseph Grimond, the owner of the buildings. If that 
hypothesis was not admissible, how was it that the 
woman could have been induced to go to an empty 
house? Assuming that the house belonged to her 
husband, nothing was more likely than that she should 
go. Without stating my suspicions to any one, I 
ascertained from Grimond’s London agents that he 
in every detail answered the description given me by 
the station-master. Now, if Joseph Grimond had not 
murdered his wife, why had he not made inquiries 
about her, and why had he not gone back to the hotel 
to claim her box? These were very grave questions, 
and seemed capable of being answered only in one way. 
But still, after all, it was only presumptive evidence, 
and there might be a grave flaw in it, so I resolved 
to strengthen it still more. 

My investigations were now continued in Glasgow, 
where I learned that Joseph Grimond at the beginning 
of December had married the widow of a Glasgow 
printer. He had long been courting her; she was 
considerably older than he was, and not good-looking, 
according to the reports, but she had an ample fortune, 
which would counterbalance the want of beauty and 
youth. Soon after their wedding the newly-married 
pair had sailed for America on a tour, as they both had 
friends in America. And now I was enabled to add 
another link to my chain. I learned that the bride’s 
sister had given Grimond as a marriage present a pair 
of solid and valuable gold sleeve-links, and she had had 
the letter “J ” engraved on the face of them. Those 
links the villain had evidently worn when he lured his 
wretched servant-wife to his own premises, and there 
strangled her in order that he might marry the rich 
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widow. It was an old story of human infamy and 
wickedness, but none the less sad and pitiable because 
it was old. 

My evidence was now sufficiently strong to enable me 
to apply for a warrant for Joseph Grimond’s arrest. 
Armed with this, and all the necessary papers to ensure 
his extradition, I started for America. Six weeks later 
I arrested Grimond at an hotel in Washington, to the 
intense horror of his wife, who was quite a middle-aged 
woman, but who, nevertheless, seemed greatly attached 
to him, and broke out into a passion of grief when she 
heard of the horrible charge preferred against her 
husband. Although he seemed to give way to dark 
despair, he vowed to her solemnly that he was innocent, 
and would soon be able to clear himself, a vow that I 
felt perfectly sure would never be proved true. 

Pending the necessary formalities before he could 
be handed over to my custody for conveyance to 
England, he was lodged in the House of Detention 
in Washington. As every one is aware who knows 
America, the prison laws in that country are singularly 
lax as compared with our own, and a prisoner who is 
detained only on suspicion is allowed a great deal of 
liberty. He has almost the run of the prison; can 
smoke, chat, play cards, receive visitors, and do many 
other things that would not be tolerated for a moment 
at home. This freedom enabled Joseph Grimond to 
mature a plan of escape, with the connivance, no 
doubt, of his wife, and by means of heavy bribes to 
two of the warders, who were subsequently found 
guilty and severely punished. But in the meantime 
the murderer got off, and though it was proved that 
he started immediately for New York, all trace of 
him from that point was lost, and, I am sorry to say, 
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never recovered. A strict watch was kept upon his 
wife for some time. She remained in Washington 
only a few days after her husband’s escape, then she 
went to Chicago, where she stayed with some relatives 
for nearly six months. After that she returned to 
Glasgow; but she was a broken, desolate woman. 
Although she was doubtless instrumental in effecting 
his escape, there was reason to believe that she never 
afterwards communicated with him. 

What became of him we never knew—he disappeared 
effectually. But wherever he went to, and whatever 
he did, remorse and the stings of a guilty conscience 
must have made his life a hell on earth, for he could 
know no happiness, no peace. ‘he brand of Cain was 
on him; and as he moved amongst his fellow-men, it 
must always have been with the constant dread that 
any moment might sound in his ear the fatal words— 
“Joseph Grimond, I arrest you for murder!” Truly 
the ways of wickedness are thorny ways indeed, and 
the bed of the murderer is a nest of scorpions! 

Grimond’s Buildings remained empty for many a 
long year, until they fell into ruins. At last the land 
was sold, and new houses erected thereon, which purged 
the spot of the evil repute that the murder of poor Mrs. 
Grimond had caused to attach to it. 


a, 
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Or course, every one knows that pound notes are 
current all over Scotland, and that certain banks have 
the privilege of issuing their own notes. Although less 
common than the lower value notes, five-pound notes 
are also in use. Hach bank issuing paper money takes 
every possible precaution to guard ele against forgery, 
and not only are the designs very intricate and special, 
but the paper is also of a special quality. To forge a 
Bank of England note now that would escape the 
detection of any one used to notes would be almost 
impossible; and, for this reason, the paper upon which 
the notes are printed is of a peculiar character, and 
there is no other paper like it in the world; nor could 
any other country manufacture paper of the same kind 
with the same marks, because all civilized countries 
recognize the union for the protection of trade marks. 
I have told in some of my previous works how Bank of 
England paper was stolen years ago from the mills 
where it is manufactured, and how notes printed on this 
paper were put into circulation by a desperate and 
daring band of men. They were very speedily brought to 
book, however, and suffered condign punishment. The 
Scotch bank-note paper is perhaps more easily imitated, 
providing that any one having the necessary plant 
will venture to manufacture it. Apart from this, it is 
easier relatively to forge Scotch notes than English 
notes. But under the most favourable circumstances it 
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will be seen that difficulties of no ordinary kind con- 
front the would-be note-forger, and only a person 
having special qualifications for the work would 
venture on it, for the risks are tremendous, and the 
punishment in the event of detection unusually heavy. 
On the other hand, the gains are great, and from time to 
time men of ability and talent have been found who, 
for the sake of the gains, have run the risks. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that this class of crime 
is one which a man can hardly undertake single-handed. 
It is all but indispensable that he should have assistants 
and confederates, and when a secret has to be entrusted 
to several people its chances of leaking out are very 
great. or a band of men to organize themselves into 
a confederacy for the perpetration of crime is to ensure 
detection sooner or later; there is certain to be a 
weak link, and a chain is never any stronger than its 
weakest link. ‘hese remarks, which serve as a preface 
to my story, will be illustrated in a striking manner by 
what follows, which is, I venture to think, as strange a 
story of forgery as the annals of crime can furnish, and 
it seems rather to belong to the realms of fiction than 
fact. But is it not true that stories of crime furnish us 
with more romances than the fictionist has ever evolved ? 
I should mention here that at the present day bank- 
note forgery is less frequent and much more difficult 
than it was formerly, and this for several reasons—the 
chief of them being, perhaps, the special paper with its 
water-marks, and the more elaborate designs of the 
notes. The water-mark, however, applies only to the 
English paper, as there is no water-mark in the Scotch 
paper, which, nevertheless, is of a very peculiar texture, 
and experts can detect an imitation at once. But we are 
not all experts. Some of us, indeed, get bank-notes so 
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infrequently that we are never likely to become 
experts. 

The banks operated upon in the case I am dealing with 
were a Scotch bank with its headquarters in Edinburgh, 
and a French bank with its headquarters in Paris. In 
the case of the French bank, the notes could be changed 
at almost any money-changers in the country at a 
discount; but, as to have offered any large quantity to 
one changer would have aroused suspicions, the trans- 
actions were of necessity limited. But Scotch notes 
being currency in Scotland, a wider field presented. 
itself for the rogues to exercise their craft and ingenuity. 

The first direct intimation that there were any 
spurious notes in circulation came from a respectable 
tradesman carrying on business in the west of Edin- 
burgh as a grocer and wine-merchant. For some 
weeks a very lady-like woman of about forty, well — 
dressed, and wearing widow’s weeds, had made small 
purchases at the grocer’sin question. She never bought 
anything that she could not carry away with her, and 
always resisted the tradesman’s solicitations to be 
allowed to send the purchases home by his shop-boy or 
the delivery cart. The course she pursued, however, 
only became suspicious in the light of subsequent events. 

One Saturday night pretty late, and about hali-an- 
hour before the time of closing, the lady went into the 
shop and made a small purchase, including a bottle of 
wine, and, having paid for the articles, she was going out, 
when suddenly she turned back as if a thought had 
struck her, and said in her blandest manner— 

“Oh, by the way, have you any gold you could 
exchange with me for notesP I am leaving for 
England to-morrow, where I am going to pay a visit, 
and, as you know, Scotch notes are no use there.” 
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As the grocer did a large cash trade, especially on a 
Saturday night, he usually had a considerable amount 
of specie at that hour, a fact which the interesting lady 
had no doubt taken pains to ascertain. The unsuspect- 
ing tradesman, anxious to oblige a customer whose 
plausibility seemed to admit of no questioning, 
answered— 

“TI dare say I can give you a little gold; but, usually, 
on a night like this I have more silver than gold.” 

“Oh, silver will do just as well,” she said. 

“ How much do you require ?” he asked. 

“Well, I have a large number of notes. What 
amount can you spare ?”’ 

“I dare say I could manage ten or twenty pounds 
for you if you don’t mind having silver as well. But 
perhaps you don’t want anything like that amount 2?” 

She smiled sweetly at this, and said she could take 
forty or fifty pounds if he could spare as much; and, 
opening her satchel, she produced a roll of notes, and 
took from it two for five pounds and ten for one pound. 
Lhe man counted the notes, put them into his cash-box, 
and gave her the amount in specie, part gold, part 
silver. 

‘““T suppose you can’t let me have any more?” she 
asked. 

The grocer found that he could make up another ten 
pounds, and she gave him notes to that value. Then, 
with the most profuse thanks, saying that she would 
be returning in-the course of a month, and hoped 
to be a better customer to him, she took her departure. 

About ten minutes or a quarter of an hour after she 
had gone, the shop boy was sweeping out the shop, and 
picked up close to where the lady had stood a small 
pocket-book with ivory covers, and clasped with a silver 
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clasp. He at once handed it to his master, who 
recognized it as one he had seen in possession of the 
lady ; but as he did not know her address, he could 
not return it, and so put it into a drawer in his safe, in 
order that it might be given up to her when she came 
back. | 

When she came back ! 

If the confiding tradesman had waited until the 
fascinating lady returned of her own accord he would 
have been pretty grey-headed; but never dreaming 
that anything was wrong, he wound up his business for 
the night and went home. If he had but known what 
was hanging over his head, it is pretty certain that his 
serenity of mind on Sunday would have been very 
seriously disturbed. 

On Monday morning, soon after he had opened his 
shop, he despatched his chief assistant to the bank with 
the money that had been deposited in the safe on Satur- 
day night, including the notes he had got from the lady. 

It should be stated that while some of these notes 
were new and crisp, by far the larger number of them 
were dirty and limp, as if they had been a long time in 
circulation. They also represented three different 
banks. Some hours passed, and then there came to the 
tradesman a messenger from the bank, asking him to be 
good enough to go there, as the manager wished to see 
him. Of course, the tradesman was a little astonished 
by this request, but suspicion never crossed his mind. 
However, his placidity was soon to be ruffled, for almost 
the first words of the manager were— 

“Do you know where those notes came from that 
were paid into your account this morning ? ” 

This question was like a bolt from the blue, and, as 
the grocer himself said, you might have “knocked him 
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down with a feather.” At first he could only gasp 
out— 

“ Why—why do you ask ?” 

‘* Because we have reason to think they are all forged 
notes.”’ 

It is easy for the reader to conceive the effect of this 
remark on the grocer’s mind. Tor some moments he 
was ina manner stunned, as he gathered that he had 
been victimized out of thirty pounds by the charming 
lady, who had charmed him too effectively. He told 
the story of how he obtained them, and while he was 
there another batch of notes arrived from a baker in the 
neighbourhood, who was algo a victim of the adven- 
turess. But in his case she had only succeeded in 
palming off fifteen pounds’ worth. 

A careful examination and comparison of these 
various notes proved conclusively that they were 
forgeries, but very clever forgeries they were, their 
weakest part being the paper. That, however, was by 
no means a bad imitation, and they might have been in 
circulation amongst the general public for a long time 
without their spuriousness being detected. The dirty 
notes had been specially crumpled and dirtied in order to 
give them the appearance of age, while about the new 
ones there was nothing whatever to attract the attention 
of the unpractised eye. | 

No time was lost in communicating the discovery 
to the police authorities, and it became my duty to 
at once take the case up. As the morning wore on, 
reports came from other banks which had received 
notes from tradesmen in different parts of the city, 
and it was evident that a most extensive swindle had 
been perpetrated. In some cases, however, the notes 
had been changed by “an old grey-haired gentleman ”’ 
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with white moustache, and a long white beard, and 
attractive manners, who was described as being dressed 
fashionably, but not loudly. 

There could be no doubt that the three persons 
were in league, and that pointed to a conspiracy of 
a very serious nature, and we soon had reason to 
believe that a large number of forged notes were in 
general circulation. 

I have spoken of a small pocket-book that was picked 
up in the grocer’s shop after the woman had left on the 
Saturday night, and which she had no doubt accidentally 
dropped. This book was handed to me, and on examin- 
ing it, I found it contained many entries similar to the 
following :-— 


10 ji 10 
10 i) 50 
20 if! 20 
3) 5) 15 
8 5) 40 
140 


Now, if this meant anything, it represented the 
transactions carried on, and the first column of figures 
were no doubt the number of notes; the second their 
value; and the third the sum total. And as such 
entries were numerous, the inference was that some 
thousands of pounds’ worth of notes had been printed. 
The conclusion I came to was this. The forgers had 
been operating for a long time, and doing a flourishing 
business ; but being desirous of shifting their quarters, 
they got rid of their surplus stock of fictitious paper by 
that grand coup onthe Saturday night. That night had 
evidently been chosen because Saturday is usually a 
busy day, and considerable sums of money are 
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accumulated after banking hours. This argued an 
artfulness and cunning on the part of the operators 
which showed that they were no novices at the trade. 
Inquiries made at the station revealed the fact that 
three persons—an elderly grey-headed man and two 
well-dressed females—left Edinburgh for London by 
the night train on Sunday. These persons answered 
the description of those wanted. Owing to Sunday 
being a slack night, and comparatively few passengers 
leaving the city, the man and women attracted more 
attention than they otherwise would have done. They 
had a quantity of luggage, travelled first-class, and 
paid for their tickets with two five-pound notes, which 
proved to be forged ones. Of course, information was 
at once telegraphed to London; and, in the meantime, I 
found the cabman who brought them from their 
lodgings to the station. He had been called to a house 
in Morningside “Crescent, and, on going there, I 
ascertained they had occupied a suite of rooms in one of 
the houses for three months. They represented them- 
selves as Mr. and Mrs. Staffler and their daughter 
Millicent, but generally called “ Milly.” It was repre- 
sented that Mr. Staffer was a scientific man, and was 
engaged in writing a scientific work of great importance. 
One of the rooms he used as “a study,”’ and no one but 
his wife and daughter was allowed to enter it, with 
the exception of a young man, who was supposed to be 
the daughter’s lover, and was known as Robert 
Muirhead. He was described as rather a handsome 
young fellow of about eight-and-twenty, while Millicent 
was slightly younger, and of very attractive appearance 
and agreeable manner. This interesting family, when 
they first took the apartments, stated that they had been 
staying for some time in Inverness, but found the place 
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eald and insufferably dull, and so had been induced to 
try Edinburgh, which they professed to be greatly 
charmed with. As they paid well for their apartments 
they were allowed to do much as they liked. The 
house was tenanted by two spinster sisters, who were 
highly pleased with their lodgers, and considered them 
to be very superior people—quiet, unobtrusive, and 
easily satisfied, never finding fault with anything. 
Milly was an especial favourite, and was looked upon 
as a most charming young woman. | 

Robert Muirhead had ceased to visit the house about 
a fortnight before the family departed, and on one of 
the sisters asking Milly one day what had become of 
him, she said that he had gone south on business. At 
that time the lodgers had not mentioned a word about 
leaving, and their intimation that they were going to 
do so came upon the sisters as a surprise. According 
to the agreement, they were to give a fortnight’s notice, 
but they represented that they had been suddenly 
called away in connection with some important 
business, and in lieu of notice they paid a fortnight’s 
rent with brand-new forged notes, though, of course, 
the sisters did not know then that the notes were forged 
ones. 

On examining the room which Mr. Staffler had used 
as his “study,” I found evidence of the work he had 
carried on. ‘The table-cloth and the carpet in places 
were stained and burnt with acid, and ina cupboard 
was an empty and unlabelled bottle, which had con- 
tained sulphuric acid ; there were also several sheets of 
paper similar to that on which the forged notes were 
printed, and in a drawer in a desk were some small 
tools such as are used by copper-plate engravers. In 
spite of their apparent caution, therefore, the Staftlers 
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—not that I believed for a moment that that was their 
name—had left traces of their shameful calling behind 
them. 

When the news of the forgeries leaked out, there was 
great excitement, and it was soon made manifest that 
notes representing a very large sum of money had been 
put into circulation. Of course, it was impossible then 
to find out even approximately to what extent the 
forgery had been carried on, because a good many 
people who found themselves in possession of any of 
the forged notes would endeavour to pass them on to 
some one else. Such is human nature. One thing was 
clear, however—tradesmen had been victimized right 
and left, and a clamorous demand was raised that the 
most strenuous efforts should be made to effect the 
arrest of the Staffler family, and of the handsome 
Robert Muirhead, who, it was thought, would be able 
to throw a good deal of light on the affair. Perhaps I 
need not say that these efforts were put forth irrespec- 
tive of the clamour; but no arrest was announced from 
London, and, as far as Muirhead was concerned, he 
might have been a myth, for we could get no trace of 
him. I found on inquiry that people answering the 
description of the Stafflers and Muirhead had stayed 
some time in Inverness, and were supposed to be a 
superior American family travelling in Europe for their 
pleasure. The young man, however, was not known 
as Muirhead, but as Leslie Staffler, and passed as the 
son. Why he had changed his name and position when 
he came to Edinburgh was not very clear, but there 
could be no mistake that he was a confederate; and 
altogether these clever rogues had managed their 
business with consummate skill, as their numerous 
victims testified in a painful manner. 
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Having learnt as much as there was to be learnt 
about them apparently in Edinburgh, and as they 
managed to avoid arrest so far, I started for London, 
and I was then informed that amongst the money- 
changers of the metropolis there had been placed a 
large number of French notes, and there was every 
reason to believe that it was the work of the Stafflers. 
Inquiry elicited the fact that the notes in each case had 
been sold by a stylishly-dressed, good-looking young 
man, whose description answered that of Robert 
Muirhead, with the exception that he spoke with a 
foreign accent, and was supposed to be a Frenchman. 
I did not attach much importance to that, however, as 
that character could be easily assumed by a clever man, 
such as he undoubtedly was. Moreover, the dates on 
which the notes had been purchased by the money- 
changers corresponded with Muirhead’s disappearance 
from Edinburgh ; so that while the Staffer family were 
victimizing the Edinburgh folk with bogns Scotch notes, 
Muirhead was doing the same by the London money- 
changers with spurious French paper. 

On reviewing all the facts of the case, it did not seem 
to me in the least degree likely that this family of 
interesting swindlers would remain in London. The 
logical conclusion was that they had realized as much 
money as possible, with the intention of leaving the 
country, and I turned my attention to trying to discover 
to what part of the globe they had gone to. The 
Stafflers would arrive in London from Edinburgh early 
on the Monday morning, and they would have ample 
time to get one of the morning steamers crossing the 
Channel for the Continent; and, pursuing my inquiries 
amongst the steamers, I ascertained that on that 
particular morning an elderly man and woman, and a 
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young lady and a young man had taken passage in the 
Ostend boat; and as the description of these people 
corresponded with the Stafflers and Muirhead, who had 
evidently joined them, I determined to follow them to 
Ostend at any rate, in the hope that I should pick 
up their trail again there and run them down. 

I got unmistakable evidence in Ostend that the 
Staffler family had been there, and that they had gone 
on to Brussels. I also went, and I traced them to the 
Hotel de Bruxelles, where they had spent some days. 
They had, however, gone into Switzerland, but not 
without leaving something more than a clue behind. 

It appeared that on their journey from Ostend to 
Brussels they lost a portion of their luggage, consist- 
ing of two large trunks, and considerable difficulty 
had been experienced in tracing the missing baggage. 
As the Stafflers were anxious to continue their travels, 
they deputed an agent in Brussels to recover their 
missing property, and forward it to Madrid, where 
they were to be in two months’ time. 

I should mention here that they had changed their 
names on arrival on the Continent, and passed as 
Monsieur and Madame and Mademoiselle De Fraine. 
While Muirhead had blossomed into a Count, and was 
described as Count Eugéne Lorette. This argued that 
they were all used to travelling on the Continent, and 
that they were clever and accomplished swindlers. 
Their object in going to Spain was very obvious, and 
my first impulse was to follow them to Switzerland— 
if they had really gone there—and try to effect their 
arrest before reaching Spanish soil, where they would 
be able to defy the English law. On reflection, how- 
ever, I came to the conclusion that my journey would 
probably be in the nature of a wild-goose chase, for as 
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soon as I got to Switzerland, I might find they were 
somewhere else—not that I intended to abandon the 
chase. Indeed, I made up my mind to capture the 
fugitives sooner or later, but under the existing cir- 
cumstances, I could not help thinking I should gain 
most in the meantime by trying to get possession of 
their luggage, inasmuch as it was highly probable it 
would afford some important information regarding 
the people I was so anxious to get some information 
about. 

Having decided to take this course, I lodged in- 
formation with the Belgian authorities that “Count 
Lorette ” and the “De Fraines”’ were believed to be 
forgers, and that should the lost baggage be recovered, 
it was important in the interests of justice that it should 
be detained. TI also learnt that the French police were 
exceedingly anxious to make the acquaintance of the 
runaways, who, the police asserted, had put into circula- 
tion a large number of forged French notes. I there- 
fore co-operated with my French colleagues, and the 
result was in about a fortnight I received word from 
the “ Douane ”’ in Brussels—that is, the Customs House 
—that the missing baggage was lying.there. In the 
meantime I had obtained a warrant for the arrest of the 
Stafflers and Muirhead, and I now sought the per- 
mission of the Belgian authorities to be allowed to 
examine the luggage. This permission was accorded 
me, subject to the chief of police and a Customs official 
being present. 

The luggage consisted of what is known as a 
“Saratoga ” of large dimensions, and a heavy wooden 
box covered with leather and studded with nails. The 
Saratoga was found to contain female wearing apparel 
of a miscellaneous kind, as well as costly. Indeed, it 
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was all more or less of excellent quality, and showed that 
the ladies of the party of forgers were people of refined 
tastes. But I had already come to that conclusion » 
from the style in which they had lived in Edinburgh, 
which clearly proved that they were not people of 
vulgar habits. Interesting as these garments were, they 
did not afford us any clues; but on opening the black 
leather box our breath was almost taken away by what 
it revealed. ‘There was a complete and unique plant 
for carrying on the business of an engraver on a scale 
commensurate with the production of bank-notes. 
There were engraving tools of every description, and 
squares of copper plate such as are used for engraving 
upon. There was also nearly a ream of bank-note 
paper, and a chemical laboratory in a case by itself. 
We also found eight engraved plates for printing bank- 
notes. Four of these plates were for Scotch one-pound 
notes of various banks, a fifth was for five-pound notes, 
and the other three were for I'rench notes. 

Here, then, we had the clearest possible evidence of 
the illegal calling the Stafflers had been éngaged in, 
and it also proved that they were people of skill and 
ability, who, having so far been successful in their 
nefarious operations, were hardly likely to scruple to 
continue them wherever they might be, as soon as ever 
their exchequer wanted replenishing. They had so far 
carried on their work with a skill that left nothing to 
be desired as far as they were concerned, and, inferen- 
tially, they must have found it exceedingly profitable. 
But such people were dangerous to society at large, and 
it was imperative that they should be hunted down and 
punished for their crimes. Having succeeded in 
getting on their track, I was not likely to leave them, 
but I was confronted with a difficulty which seemed to 
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threaten that they might be able to escape arrest, owing 
to there being no extradition treaty with Spain. At 
the present day. the difficulty is practically removed, 
but at the time I am writing there was a sort of 
nominal treaty, though it was in effect a dead letter. 
Practically, a fugitive foreigner in Spain, who had fled 
from some other country to escape arrest for crime, was 
sate unless he was a murderer. Even Spain, with her 
barbarous customs and antiquated laws, would not give 
shelter to any one who had wilfully taken human life. 
But a forger, a bankrupt, a swindler, was regarded as 
being entitled to claim the so-called hospitality of the 
country. In plain words, that meant, that as long as an 
alien fugitive had plenty of money to spend in the 
country, he was not molested, but as soon as his purse 
was empty he was kicked out. Now, in the case of a 
forger or a swindler who was wanted by some other 
country, Spain, under pressure trom the country’s 
representative, might order the person’s arrest, but 
would not give him up until he had in effect been tried 
in accordance with Spanish law, which, to say nothing 
of the slowness with which it moved, was generally a 
farce, and almost invariably resulted in the representa- 
tive being informed that the Spanish Court was not 
satisfied with the evidence adduced that the man whose 
arrest was sought was guilty of the offences imputed to 
him. Therefore it was not considered desirable that he 
should be refused the hospitality of Spain so long as he 
committed no offence against his right of asylum. 

T have been so far discursive in order that the reader 
may understand the difficulty that confronted me if I 
tried to arrest the Stafflers while they were in Spain. 
Clever people like them were sure to be well acquainted 
with the advantages they would enjoy by residing in 
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Spain. And as I doubted very much whether I should 
be able to obtain their surrender, though I proved them 
guilty up to the hilt, I decided to resort to a stratagem 
and endeavour to lure them from their asylum. In 
order to do this I had to enlist the co-operation of the 
Belgian authorities, which, I am glad to say, they 
readily accorded me. Our first step was to ascertain if 
the Stafflers were really in Madrid, and to this end the 
chief of the Brussels Customs House addressed a letter 
to “ Monsieur de Fraine ” at the hotel he mentioned he 
should stay at while in the Spanish capital—to say that 
the baggage had been recovered, but before it could be 
forwarded on Monsieur would have to fill up an official 
form (which was enclosed), on which he was to 
accurately describe the baggage, and to get his descrip- 
tion attested by the British Consul. This little ruse 
succeeded admirably, and “Monsieur,” 10 addition to 
filling up the form, wrote a letter in excellent French, 
in which he expressed a hope that the boxes would be 
sent on to him immediately, as their contents were of 
the utmost importance to him. 

The handwriting of this letter I compared with some 
specimens of the handwriting of Mr. Staffler which I 
had obtained from his landlady in Edinburgh, and 
there could no longer be a shadow of doubt that 
Monsieur de Fraine and Mr. Staffler were identical. 

So far, so good. The next thing now was to get this 
enterprising gentleman, and if possible his associates, 
out of Spain, and the problem to solve was how 
was this to be done. At first it seemed difficult. But 
I hit at last upon the following expedient. I induced 
the Customs House authorities to forward a letter to 
him, saying that owing to certain formalities that had 
to be gone through, they could only give up possession. 
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of the property to him in propria persona. Therefore 
it would be necessary for him to come for it. 

I waited in suspense for several days, for as Staffler 
was a shrewd and clever man he might not readily take 
the bait, but scent danger. But to my intense delight 
he wrote saying he would be in Brussels on a certain 
date. In due course he appeared, and the value he 
attached to the property was proved by the fact of his 
taking such a long journey to recover it. And his 
disgust when he was suddenly pounced upon by the 
police and placed under arrest may be easily imagined. 
He was a tall, gentlemaply-looking man of about sixty, 
with a pleasant, genial face, affable manners, and 
excellent address. His whole bearing was aristocratic 
in the extreme, and he was exceedingly well educated, 
speaking several European languages with ease and 
fluency. It was difficult to imagine that such a man 
could have been guilty of so grave a crime. Of course 
I sought to ascertain who he was, but he resolutely and 
obstinately refused to give the slightest information 
about himself. At first he denied the charge I preferred 
against him, but in the face of the things found in the 
leather trunk he could not persist in the denial, and he 
sank into a state of utter dejection, which suggested the 
possibility of his trying to end his life now that he had 
been so neatly trapped. <A close watch was therefore 
set upon him. 

The next step was to get his wife and daughter and 
the daughter’s lover into the same net; and in order to 
bring that about we secured the services of a man who 
was known to be exceedingly clever at imitating hand- 
writing. He was instructed to write a letter which I 
dictated, and which was addressed to ‘“ Madame de 
Fraine.” It was ostensibly, of course, written by her 
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husband, and it stated that he had met with an accident, 
and that he would like her and his daughter to come to 
him at once. No mention was made of the “ Count,” 
who, if he were really the girl’s lover, or even her 
husband, would, I felt sure, accompany her, if the letter 
did not arouse any suspicion, and succeeded in its object. 

In a week’s time the answer came that they would 
start immediately, and the writer added—* Bella and I 
are greatly concerned about you, especially as you do 
not state the nature of the accident; and so is William, 
who will, of course, accompany us. I hope there is no 
danger to be apprehended that the English blood- 
hounds will get on our trail.” 

This letter afforded me keen satisfaction, for it was 
almost in the nature of a confession. Of course I 
inferred that “Bella” was the daughter, and that 
“William ” was her husband or lover. 

Three days later the interesting trio landed in 
Brussels, and were promptly pounced upon. The two 
women were both good-looking, the younger one 
especially, and William was a fine young man. I will 
not attempt to describe their feelings when they found 
that they had been decoyed into a trap. They raved, 
they protested their innocence, they threatened; but 
the law had gripped them, and was not likely to let 20 
its hold until it had proved them innocent or had 
exacted its due meed of vengeance for their crimes, 
When Mr. Staffer heard that his family were secured, 
it seemed as if he would go raving mad. 

In due course, the four were removed to England. 
The French authorities wanted to deal with them first, 
but I defeated them and carried off my prisoners in 
triumph; and as their offence had been committed in 
Scotland, they were taken to Edinburgh. 
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Recognizing that he had met with his doom at last, 
the elder prisoner made a full confession before he was 
even brought up for trial. The prickings of his con- 
science were too much for him, and remorse entirely 
broke him down. He therefore wrote out in outline the 
story of his life, the substance of which was as follows:— 

His real name was Angus Maitland Nelson, and he 
was the son of a Scotch laird who had at one time been 
very wealthy. Angus had been well brought up and 
partly educated in Aberdeen, from whence he went to 
an English University, and graduated, as: his father 
wished him to enter the English Church. He was 
anxious, however, to see the world, and obtained an 
appointment as chaplain in the navy; ultimately he fell 
into disgrace through extravagance, which led him 
deeply into debt, and too much fondness for jovial 
society. Consequently he had to leave the navy, and 
as his father refused to recognize him, he had to turn 
his attention to some means of earning his living. He 
had always been passionately fond of drawing, and 
excelled as a draughtsman; and he had also taught 
himself the art of engraving. ‘his served him now in 
good stead, as he obtained a lucrative employment with 
a large London firm of engravers and draughtsmen, 
where he soon distinguished himself. His fatal weak- 
ness—extravagance—howeyver, ran him into difficulties 
again, and he had to go through the Bankruptcy Court. 
A. few years later he married the widow of a naval 
officer. She had a daughter then about twelve years of 
age, a very handsome girl. Mrs. Nelson was possessed 
of means, and for a time the family lived in good style 
in London, and moved in some of the best society. 
But she, like her husband, was rashly extravagant, and 
at last they found it expedient to clandestinely leave 
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the country and go abroad in order to avoid their | 
clamorous creditors. After a period of exile, they 
returned and went to Scotland. Mr. Nelson’s father 
had recently died, but he had left nothing to his son, 
who for a time supported himself and family by doing 
book illustrations for some of the Edinburgh publishers. 
This, however, was not sufficiently remunerative to 
enable them to keep up the appearances they aimed at. 
Nelson could have done better in London, but his 
many creditors there rendered it expedient that he 
should give the metropolis a wide berth. He therefore 
went with his wife and daughter to Paris, where they 
took up their residence, and where soon afterwards it 
occurred to Nelson to try his hand at bank-note 
forgery. It is evident that by this time his many 
excesses and chronic impecuniosity had destroyed hig 
better nature, and he had become desperate, for he 
tried his hand at imitating a French bank-note, and 
with such success that he took a bold plunge at once 
into crime. 

He seems to have made a perfect study of this branch 
of the forger’s art, and apparently he had little or no 
difficulty in securing the co-operation of his wife and 
daughter. Being stylish women of good address, they 
found it an easy matter to dispose of the forged notes 
which Nelson turned out so assiduously. During this 
period they netted over two hundred thousand frances, 
but Paris began to get too hot for them, and they 
recrossed the Channel, and under the name of Staffler 
took up their residence in Inverness, so that they might 
live in retirement for a time, as they had actually con- 
ceived the idea of forging Scotch nctes to the extent of 
at least a hundred thousand pounds. It was a gigantic - 
and daring scheme, but Nelson believed he could realize it. 
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During their residence in Inverness, Isabella met and 
fell in love with a young man named William Ostlere, 
who was aclerkin abank. Heseems to have so ardently 
reciprocated her passion, that he proved as pliable as 
potter’s clay in her hand, and he was soon taken into the 
secret of the forgeries, readily giving the Nelsons the 
benefit of his experience as a bank clerk, which proved 
of great value to them. 

For months the work was persevered in, but in the 
meantime William Ostlere and Isabella Nelson went to 
London, where they were duly married, and rejoined the 
Nelsons in Edinburgh, whither they had removed; and 
there they began to realize the notes which up to then 
had been completed. Of course these fell very far short 
of the hundred thousand pounds, nevertheless some 
thousands were secured. But, as in Paris, the clever 
family began to think that the place was growing hot, 
and that it was prudent to clear out. They therefore 
got rid of as many notes as they could on that parti- 
cular Saturday night, and started for Spain via Belgium, 
intending to “ do ”’ Switzerland en rowte. 

Such was the remarkable story that Angus Maitland 
Nelson committed to paper. It was truly a remarkable 
story; and it revealed a pitiable case of misapplied 
genius and cleverness. Nelson was undoubtedly a 
genius in his way, and but for his fatal moral weak- 
ness could have gained distinction and position. The 
women had been endowed by nature with almost every- 
thing that women could wish for. They were good- 
looking and unusually attractive; and possessed in a 
very high degree the art of making themselves agreeable 
and fascinating. ‘They could therefore have easily won 
the homage and service of men, and have ranked amongst 
the favoured ones of the earth. But they also were weak. 
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Their vanity entirely killed their scruples. They loved 
dress, finery, and good society, and in their desire to enjoy 
these things they added and abetted the husband and 
father to outrage the law and sin against God and man. 

William Ostlere was a somewhat commonplace young 
man. He was good-looking and knew it, but he was 
insufferably vain. It was this vanity that enabled the 
Nelsons to entangle him. They traded upon it, and he 
fell. His people were poor but highly respectable, and 
the disgrace his conduct brought upon them almost 
crushed them. 

As will be remembered, the trial of these people 
caused a great sensation. Defence was practically out 
of the question in face of Nelson’s written confession. 
But still, such defence as could be set up was done 
with a view to mitigating the severity of the sentences. 
It is to Nelson’s credit that he endeavoured to take the 
entire onus of the crime on his own shoulders. He 
declared that he entirely subjected the women to his 
will; that, as a matter of fact, they were passive in his 
hands; and that Ostlere was a mere tool, too weak to 
offer any resistance. ‘That he was the ringleader there 
could be no doubt, but nevertheless his wife and 
daughter were no less bad in degree; while Ostlere was 
as certainly more rogue than fool, though he received 
the lowest sentence. Nelson was sentenced to fifteen 
years, which in his case and at his age was practically 
‘a, lifer.” ‘The two women were sentenced to five 
years each. As was anticipated at the time by those 
who knew him, Nelson did not live to complete his 
term, but went to his account six years later. 

There is a proverb in Spanish which says, “ Gains 
that are ill-gotten canker the getter,” and this unfor- 
tunate man proved the truth of it. 


THE FATAL ERROR. 


A very well-known character in certain parts of 
Glasgow some years ago was a young married woman 
named Rachel Goodman. She had brought upon her- 
self an unenviable notoriety owing to her drunken habits 
and her frequent appearances in the Police Courts. 
Anything more sad and pitiable than this poor creature’s 
life it would be difficult to conceive. She was the 
daughter of a baker who had been in a very large way 
of business, and had brought his family up well and 
respectably. Rachel was the youngest of four girls, 
and was conspicuous for two things—her remarkably 
prepossessing appearance and a stubborn will. 

When she was little more than fifteen she made the 
acquaintance of a young man five years her senior, whose 
name was Herbert Goodman. He was then occupying 
a position as clerk in the office of a shipping firm, but 
his habits were very far from creditable. His com- 
panions were not such that any young man having a 
regard for his reputation would care to associate with, and 
his general conduct was reprehensible in the extreme. 
Nevertheless, he was a young man of exceedingly 
plausible manners and of good address, and he managed 
to so far blind Rachel to his faults that she fell 
desperately in love with him. It was not to be wondered 
at that this caused her parents great concern, for they 
could not in any way regard young Goodman as a 
suitable partner for their daughter. But when they 
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represented that view to her she said it was mere stupid 
prejudice, and that she would not give Herbert up. 
This decision, however, led to such unpleasantness in 
her home life that ultimately she yielded—or seemed 
to do so—to her mother’s and sisters’ persuasion, and 
consented to hold no further communication with Good- 
man, at least for a time; and, in order to remove her 
from his influence, she was sent to some relatives who 
resided in the beautiful city of Bath. As her relatives 
were well off, she was surrounded with every comfort, 
even luxury; and nothing was neglected that could 
possibly give her pleasure or add to her happiness. 

Her good looks and lady-like appearance soon 
attracted the attention of a young gentleman, who was 
a gentleman by birth and education, being a member ot 
an exceedingly good English county family. He was 
staying in Bath in order that he might take the waters, 
and became deeply enamoured of Rachel, who seemed 
to encourage his advances. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, she was keeping up a clandestine correspondence 
with Goodman, who at last, to her relatives’ disgust, 
visited her in Bath; and this coming to the ears of the 
gentleman who had expressed a desire to marry her, he 
gave her up and left the city. 

Once more all the influence and persuasive powers of 
the family were brought to bear on Rachel, with the 
result that she again promised to have nothing more to 
do with Goodman, and a sum of £200 was paid to him 
on his signing a bond that he would cease the acquaint- 
ance. It would have been thought that, under the 
circumstances, Rachel, being an intelligent young 
woman, would have seen for herself that Goodman was 
a very undesirable person to know; but a woman 
whose affections have really been won by a man does 
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not seem to be amenable to ordinary reason. At any 
rate, Rachel was not, for her infatuation blinded her 
entirely to her lover’s faults; and, in spite of her 
promises and his bond, the acquaintanceship was, after 
a time, renewed. There is little doubt that, in his case, 
he was hopeful of squeezing more money out of her 
parents, and there is also reason to believe that he was 
under the impression that if he married her she would 
have a considerable fortune; and being a thoroughly 
unprincipled scoundrel, he pursued her with his 
offensive attentions, and her unfortunate stubbornness 
led her to continue the connection in spite of all pro- 
testations and feelings of those who loved her. At 
last, in order to try and wean her from her stupid 
infatuation, she was induced to accompany one of her 
sisters and a brother on a tour through America and 
Canada, and she was absent a little over a year. The 
utmost vigilance was exercised to prevent her either 
receiving letters from or writing to Goodman ; and as 
she never made the slightest reference to him, it was 
thought and hoped that she had ceased to think of him 
with any feelings of regard. 

A woman’s heart, however, is a mystery, especially 
when she has a strong will of her own, as in Rachel’s 
ease, and no sooner had she returned to Glasgow from 
her American trip than she renewed the acquaintance 
with Goodman. ‘This so exasperated her father that he 
vowed she should not touch a shilling of his money at 
his death if she married Goodman. It is highly 
probable that she attached no importance to this threat, 
for she was her father’s youngest and favourite 
daughter, and she could not bring herself to believe 
that he would leave her penniless. But whether or not 
she thought he was in earnest, she did not tell her lover 
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of the threat, and at last he induced her to marry him 
secretly. For a whole year they kept the secret well, 
until it was no longer possible to do so, for the time 
was approaching when she would have to take upon 
herself the cares of maternity. 

As soon as the truth was revealed, her father was 
furious. He ordered her to leave his house, and never 
darken his doors again. The breach thus made was 
never bridged. His daughter’s disobedience so preyed 
upon his mind that the poor man’s health entirely 
broke down, and he died soon afterwards without being 
reconciled to his daughter. His vow, too, that he would 
not leave her anything, was religiously adhered to. 
Not only did he cut her off penniless, but his other 
children were to take their portion subject to their 
never noticing the unhappy Rachel. 

And now we have to deal with Rachel Goodman’s 
married life. When her husband found that she was 
penniless, his true character was revealed, and the love 
he had professed for her was proved to be a sham. 
For some time he had led an idle, dissolute life, living 
principally on credit, in auticipation of the large fortune 
he was to get when his father-in-law died, for he found 
plenty of people to trust him, as it was known that the 
old man was wealthy, and it was quite a fixed idea in 
the minds of some that Rachel would be handsomely 
provided for. These calculations, however, were all 
upset, and when the provisions of the father-in-law’s 
will were known, there was general astonishment, 
except, of course, amongst his acquaintances and 
members of his own family. 

Fortunately for Rachel, her baby had died. And 
yet, who can tell? Had it lived, it would have given 
the poor mother some object to struggle and live for, 
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and probably have kept her from sinking to the depths 
into which she sank. Her husband now made her 
lite a burden to her. He had grown tired of her, and 
~ he displayed his feelings by cruelty and neglect ; and in 
order to drown her sorrows, she began to drink. When 
once a woman loses her self-respect so far as to yield 
to the fatally seductive influences of intoxicants, there 
is no hope for her. A man may be cured of dipsomania, 
a woman never. 

It is a striking illustration of Goodman’s artfulness 
and cunning, that while his wife sank into the depths 
he tried to pose as a much-injured individual and a 
martyr. ‘lo those who knew nothing of the inner life 
he led, he appeared an unfortunate young man, and a 
good deal of sympathy was accorded him, especially by a 
young widow about his own age. She had been 
married to an architect and surveyor, who had left her 
well off. Her name was Jessie Macgregor. She seemed 
to have conceived the most intense dislike for 
Rachel Goodman, and the cause for this can be 
easily defined. She was a weak-minded woman, 
and entirely mistaken in Goodman’s character. She 
accorded him pity, and pity they say is akin to love. 
There is no doubt that she helped him very consider- 
_ ably with her purse, and he opened a small tobacconist’s 
shop. But he neglected his wretched wife, turned her 
out of doors in fact, and she was constantly in trouble 
through her drinking habits. Members of her family 
used every possible effort to reclaim her, but these 
efforts proved useless. She had worshipped an idol, 
found it clay, and the disappointment had broken her 
heart. There is no torture like the torture suffered by 
a woman scorned, and this poor creature found, or 
thought she found, Lethe in strong drink. When in 
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her cups she became so excited that the vulgar and 
stupid called her “ mad Rachel’? ; and she was often 
met in the street, a pitiable object, and vainly endeav- 
ouring to escape from a mob of jeering idiots, who 
would tear her clothes and besmirch her with the mud 
of the kennel. I have myself often rescued her from 
a situation of this kind, and I tried hard to reform her, 
but 1t was no use. 

Sometimes she was in the habit of going to her 
husband’s house and making a disturbance, and very 
frequently on such occasions he resorted to personal 
violence, and she would carry the marks of his brutality 
for days. Notwithstanding this, Mrs. Macgregor did 
not lose confidence in him. In “fact, her syimpauly 
seemed to grow stronger, for she said she considered it 
unspeakably sad that he should be burdened with such 
an abandoned creature as Rachel. She forgot, however, 
that Rachel was what he had made her. But Mrs. 
Macgregor undoubtedly looked upon Mrs. Goodman in 
the light of a rival, and a woman under such circum- 
stances exhibits human hate in its most remarkable and 
intense aspects. Goodman at this time made no secret of 
his wish that his wretched wife would kill herself, and he 
was frequently heard to say that if Rachel was dead he 
would at once marry Mrs. Macgregor, and be well off. 

I was acquainted with all the parties, and I can sum 
up what my feelings and views were by saying that I 
regarded Goodman as an unmitigated scoundrel, and 
Mrs. Macgregor as a vulgar, stupid woman; while 
all my sympathies, all my pity, were for Rachel. I 
tried very hard indeed to induce her to change her 
mode of life ; but when once a woman has lost all self- 
respect, and deadened herself to shame, there is little 
hope for her. 
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For nearly five years this state of matters endured, 
-and Goodman’s hopes that death would relieve him of 

his wife seemed as far off realization as ever, for she 
proved to be remarkably tough and wiry; and could she 
have been induced to give up herdrinking habits, she 
might have attained a good old age. But one morning’ 
—it was the beginning of December—the rumour ran 
that Goodman had got his wish, for his outcast wife 
had committed suicide. I heard this not only with 
surprise, but sincere regret, and also with some 
suspicion, for Mrs. Goodman had always seemed to me 
to be a most unlikely person to lay violent hands upon 
herself. 

Owing to the interest I had taken in her, I lost no 
time in going to the place where she lodged. It was 
in a squalid house in a wynd off Argyle Street. It 
appeared that some hours previously her landlady had 
taken her in a cup of tea, and was horrified to find her 
on the bed quite dead. She was fully dressed, and 
seemed to have suffered: greatly. Information was at 
once given to a passing policeman, who in turn 
summoned a doctor, and the doctor had expressed an 
opinion, judging from the dead woman’s face, that she 
had died of poison. The body was left precisely as it 
was found, and the Sheriff was communicated with ; 
and in the meantime I arrived upon the scene, and had 
an interview with the doctor. He said that she had 
beyond doubt died of poison ; but without a post-mortem 
examination he could not tell what the poison was. 

At his suggestion, I made a most careful inspection 
of the room and everything in it, but not a trace of 
anything suspicious could I get holdof. Isearched the 
clothes of the deceased, but found nothing; but in her 
left hand, grasped tightly with the rigours of death, 
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was a phial about two inches long. I had to get the 
doctor’s assistance to release this phial from the death- 
clutch. A few drops of dark liquid remained at the 
bottom, and there was no difficulty in determining that 
they were laudanum. But the doctor said he did not 
believe it was a case of laudanum-poisoning, as there 
was no smell of laudanum about the mouth, and the 
expression of the dead woman’s features was not that 
which is generally observed on the faces of people who 
die from laudanum-poisoning. The phial was pretty 
tightly corked, and was without a label of any kind. 
The circumstance of the phial being corked seemed to 
me to be remarkable, and I resolved to watch the case 
very closely. 

The post-mortem examination revealed the fact that 
the poor woman had died from a dose of strychnine, 
and not the faintest trace of laudanum was found in the 
body. Here, then, was a mystery, and I set to work to 
try and solve it. 

The people with whom Rachel had lodged were poor, 
ignorant, and drunken. And the previous night both 
the man and his wife had been out on the spree, and 
they had left their daughter, a girl about ten, in charge 
of the house and a baby. ‘The girl had been to sleep a 
long time, when she was awakened by, as she thought, 
her mother and father coming home, and she called out, 
“Ts that you, mother?” At first she got no answer, 
and she called again, “‘ Mother, is that you?” Then a 
man answered and said, “ No, it’s all right; go to 
sleep.” 

As she did not recognize the man’s voice, and think- 
ing it strange he should be there, she jumped out of her 
bed and went into the passage, where a gas-jet turned 
low was burning, and she was able to discern Mrs. 
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Goodman with a man holding her up with his arm 
round the waist, and they both went into Mrs. 
Goodman’s room. The child went back to her bed and 
fell asleep again, and the next thing she heard was that 
the lodger was dead. 

This story, as told by a child, increased the suspicious 
elements of the case, and seemed to mo to point to 
murder rather than suicide. Although the house was 
searched from top to bottom, every hole and corner 
ransacked, not the shadow of a trace of strychnine could 
be found. he woman had died of this terrible poison, 
so much was certain, but in her hand was a phial which 
contained a few drops of laudanum. And yet she had 
not taken laudanum. The inference to be drawn from 
this was that some one had placed the bottle in her 
hand just when she was dying, or as soon as she was 
dead. And the object was to lead to the supposition 
that Rachel had poisoned herself with laudanum. 

The stupidity of the act was so glaring that it would 
seem incredible were it not a well-established fact that 
criminals do the most stupid things. Of course, my 
Inquiries were directed to trying to discover who the 
strange man was who had gone home with Mrs. Good- 
man. On this point the child was hazy, save on the main 
fact that a man was there. But whether he was tall or 
short, dark or fair, well dressed or badly dressed, she 
could not express the slightest opinion. I necessarily 
asked myself, who could possibly have had an interest 
in this poor woman’s death? And, knowing what I 
did of her career, the answer came to me that there was 
no one who could have desired her death but her 
husband, and I resolved to work upon the assumption 
that he was the murderer. With some difficulty I was 
enabled to trace her movements on the night of her 
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death. She was in the habit of frequenting a public- 
house near the Buchanan Street Station, and she was 
seen by a policeman to leave this place about eleven 
o’clock, and when she had got some distance past him 
she was joined by a man, but what the man was like 
the policeman could not say. A. little later, however, 
a working man met them. He did not know either of 
them, but his attention was directed to them by the fact 
that the woman was sick, and was groaning as if in 
pain, while the man was supporting her. Presently 
they moved on, but the woman tottered, and suggested 
to the onlooker that she was suffering greatly. 

The man came forward and volunteered the informa- 
tion, and I found that the spot’ where he had met 
them was within six or seven minutes’ walk of Mrs. 
Goodman’s lodgings. He was so far able to describe 
the appearance of the man who was with her that I 
felt morally sure it was her husband. And I resolved 
at all hazards to apply for a warrant for his arrest. 
The warrant was granted, and I lost no time in 
executing it; I arrested Goodman while he was 
actually at supper with Mrs. Macgregor and two or 
three other friends. He was literally dumfoundered 
when I announced that I arrested him on a charge of 
having murdered his wife by administering strychnine 
to her. The lady, however, became furious, and 
declared it was a vile and monstrous accusation. But 
I handed my prisoner over to the custody of two 
constables, who at once conveyed him to prison, and I 
proceeded to take charge of everything in his house. 
Amongst these things was an old cigar-box that I 
found in a cupboard. The box contained several old 
pipes, some pieces of string, a rusty razor, a broken 
penknife, and a piece of screwed-up paper in which was 
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about half-an-ounce of whitish powder. On submitting 
this to a chemist, he unhesitatingly pronounced it to be — 
strychnine, and subsequent analysis confirmed this. It 
was a terrible discovery so far as Goodman was 
concerned; and pushing my inquiries still further, I 
ascertained that Goodman was acquainted with a 
druggist who kept a shop in the South Side. One 
night, about six months before Mrs. Goodman’s death, 
the druggist had a daughter married, and there was a 
party at which Goodman wasa guest. Inthe course of 
the evening he went downstairs and into the shop. 
This fact would not have been known had he not 
knocked some bottles over, and the crash caused the 
druggist to run down to see what was the matter. He 
found Goodman there with a candle in his hand, and 
his excuse was that he was suffering from faintness, 
and was searching for some sal volatile. He had not 
troubled his friend, he said, as he thought he could find 
what he wanted himself. He seemed much agitated, 
and was very pale. His host attached no importance 
to this incident at the time, but thought that he had 
taken a little too much shale The next morning on 
going to his shop the druggist noticed that a quantity 
of white powder had been spilled on the counter and 
the floor, and he found to his astonishment that it was 
strychnine. On a top shelf just over this part of the 
counter was a jar containing strychnine, which had 
evidently been disturbed, for some of the poison 
was adhering to the rim of the bottle, and the stopper 
had not been properly replaced. Subsequently, the 
druggist asked Goodman if he had abstracted any of the 
strychnine, but he indignantly denied that he had. 
Although the druggist thought the circumstance a 
little strange, he did not attach much importance to it, 
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and it is incredible that his suspicions were not 
aroused. 

There could now no longer be any reasonable doubt 
that Goodman had murdered his wife. At any rate, 
I had none myself, and I did all I could to strengthen 
the evidence against him. Several witnesses were 
forthcoming who had heard him express a wish that his 
wife was dead, as in that case he would marry Mrs. 
Macgregor. It is somewhat remarkable, and presents 
us with another problem of the feminine mind, that 
this woman would not believe in Goodman’s guilt, and 
declared that it was all a conspiracy against him, and 
that she would spend every penny she possessed, if 
necessary, in defending him. She so far made good 
her words as to secure him the very best legal support 
that could be procured, and both he and she were 
sanguine, or professed to be so, that the whole charge 
would fall to the ground, and he would be acquitted. 
But the accused must soon have seen strong reason for 
taking a more desponding view as the trial proceeded. 
The evidence of his friend the druggist told against 
him terribly, for no one who heard it could doubt that 
Goodman, on that eventful night, helped himself to 
strychnine. But for his clumsiness in knocking down 
some bottles, his visit to the shop would never have been 
known. But aman with murder in his mind, and who 
seeks to get the wherewithal to accomplish his crime, 
needs to be a very cool hand if he would avoid arousing 
suspicion, and Goodman proved that he was not a cool 
hand. ‘The person who had met him and Mrs. Good- 
man on the night of the latter’s death, when she was 
sick in the street, swore to his identity ; and the land- 
lady’s little daughter, at the house where the unhappy 


woman lodged, said she was certain, judging from his 
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voice, that he was the same man who spoke to her in 
the passage, and told her to go to sleep. 

After three days of patient and exhaustive inquiry, 
and in spite of the most desperate efforts put forth to 
save him, Herbert Goodman was condemned to death. 
When sentence was passed upon him, he seemed to be 
dazed and stupefied, and from that time to the 
moment when Calcraft pulled the lever that closed his 
worthless life he preserved a sullen and morose 
demeanour, and nothing could induce him to confess his 
crime, although he did not deny it. When the drop 
fell, it was felt that justice had been done on as cold- 
blooded and cruel a murderer as ever suffered at the 
hands of the public executioner. But had Goodman 
been endowed with a little more acuteness of discern- 
ment he might have escaped the gallows; for, had he 
not committed the fatal error of placing the laudanum- 
phial in the hand of the dead woman, but had put a 
solution of strychnine instead, the case would have 
been regarded as undoubtedly one of suicide. 
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Tue oft-repeated assertion that real life can furnish us 
with romances infinitely more startling than any the 
fictionist can invent is powerfully exemplified in the 
following story. Indeed, it goes without saying that the 
inventor of plots must necessarily draw on real life for 
his materials. I would almost go the length of saying 
that I doubt if anything that has ever been putinto anovel, 
however absurd and exaggerated it may seem, has not 
had its counterpart amongst living men and women. 
Some years ago a story was published in which a man 
was made to commit suicide by slowly ramming a red-hot 
bar of iron down his throat. A priggish weekly journal 
which claims to be “a high-class literary review,” and 
to “ have no sympathy with mere literary pretensions,” 
fell foul of this incident and smashed the unfortunate 
author. After a good deal of high falutin peculiar to 
itself, and cheap sneering, for which it stands conspicu- 
ous, the silly journal went on to say that so utterly 
improbable was the incident that the book stood con- 
demned by it alone. ‘Time, however, brought the 
author his revenge. A well-known Major in the army 
was sitting in the drawing-room of his house one winter 
evening with his wife, who was amusing him by play- 
ing on the piano, when he put the brass poker in the 
fire, and, having made it almost white-hot, he slowly 
thrust it down his throat, His wife was made aware of 
what he was doing by hearing a fall and a groan. On 
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_ turning round she beheld with horror her husband lying 
on the floor with the poker half hidden in his throat. 
Assistance was immediately summoned, but the 
wretched man expired in the course of twelve hours in 
the most horrible and excruciating agony. So far as 
was ever known, there was no motive for this strange 
suicide. ‘The Major was wealthy; happy in his domestic 
relations ; his wife was a most charming woman; and he 
had a charming family of children. It was, in fact, one 
of those human mysteries which puzzle the student and 
the psychologist. I never heard how the writer of the 
eriticism I have referred to felt when he read the 
account of this suicide, but I should think it ought to 
have taken some of the conceit out of him. 

The case I am about to record is scarcely less 
remarkable than that of the Major’s suicide, although 
it belongs rather to the category of serio-comedy than 
tragedy. TF orreasons that I am sure will be appreciated, 
I must substitute fictitious for real names, as I have 
no wish to wound the susceptibilities of those concerned. 

The affair happened soon after I had joined the 
Glasgow staff, and it enabled me—may I modestly 
say—to distinguish myself. In fact, I am disposed to 
think that that very case was the means of arousing in 
me those faculties which, by subsequent careful training 
and development, have enabled me to unravel so many 
criminal mysteries. 

It was a morning in the month of June when I was 
sent for by my chief, who said— 

‘“‘ Donovan, we’ve received notice of the loss of some 
valuable jewellery from the house of a Mr. Farquharson 
at the West Hnd, and I should like you to look into the 
matter, and see what youcan do. According to the 
information we have received, the jewellery is valued at 
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about ten thousand pounds. No doubt it’s a mere 
commonplace robbery, and we shall easily lay hold of 
the thief.” 

Although I did not tell him so, I did not by any 
means share my chief’s opinion as to its bemg a 
commonplace robbery, for if the value of the stolen 
property was rightly appraised, it was far removed from 
commonplace. ‘That is, no mere petty pilferer would 
fly at such high game as ten thousand pounds’ worth of 
jewellery. Jor it is one thing to steal it, and another 
to dispose of it. ‘The difficulties of disposing of very 
valuable property are so considerable that mere dabblers 
in the game of thieving content themselves with such 
things as will readily find a market without attracting 
special attention. Valuable articles have to be traded 
through the professional “fence,” who isalmost invariably 
aJew. Why a Jew more than any other class should 
take so readily to this unlawful calling it is difficult to 
say, but that he does is a fact known to the police the - 
world over; and his cunning is so great, and his mode 
of business carried on with such secrecy, that it is no 
easy matter to bring the “fence” to justice. ButI have 
had the good fortune in my time to hale several 
notorious ‘‘fences” before the magistrates, and have 
them sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. 

As soon as I could get away, I lost no time in going 
out to Mr. Farquharson’s house, which was a large self- 
contained one, standing in a fashionable square in the 
west of Glasgow. 

Mr. Farquharson was typical of his class. He was 
uneducated, but shrewd and intelligent. His mother, 
as I found out, had been a cook, and his father a 
hawker, although Mr. Farquharson aspired to be of 
good descent, and had even assumed a crest and motto. 
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He had begun life as a labouring boy in an iron 
foundry, and by long years of frugality, scraping, and 
perseverance he had become an iron-master himself, and 
had amassed a very large fortune. He had married 
somewhat late in life, the object of his choice being a 
lady in the best sense of the word, although a penniless 
one. Possibly, therefore, in accepting Mr. Farquharson, 
she had an eye to his banking account. Being very 
ostentatious and fond of display, Mr. Farquharson had 
presented his wife with some very valuable jewellery, 
amongst them being the stolen brilliants, of which I 
shall speak more in detail directly. 

The Farquharsons had two children, a son and a 
daughter, the son being about twenty, and the daughter 
three-and-twenty. Young James Farquharson had 
been a very wild youth, and had given his parents a 
great deal of anxiety. He had plunged into all sorts of 
extravagances and dissipation, but had given up his bad 
ways and had become quite a model son. Of course, 
I did not learn all this at once, but bit by bit as I 
endeavoured to solve the mystery in connection with the 
robbery. 

Miss Farquharson—“ Bella,” as her parents fondly 
called her—was in every way an exemplary daughter. 
Daughters are almost invariably better than sons. 
The day before we received notice of the robbery Bella 
had been married. The wedding, which took place at 
the house of the bride’s father in accordance with 
Scotch custom, had been a very grand affair; for, as 
Mr. Farquharson had said, Bella being his only 
daughter, he was resolved that her marriage should be 
a thing to be remembered, and—as I was informed— 
there had been no wedding like it in that part of 
Glasgow for a very long time. The display of plate, 
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jewels, and grand dresses was dazzling ; and, in accord- 
ance with her husband’s wishes, Mrs. Farquharson 
had put on her most costly jewels. Amongst these 
were a magnificent necklace of the purest brilliants, 
said to have an intrinsic value of six thousand guineas, 
and a bracelet and four rings valued at another four 
thousand pounds. 

The lady wore this little fortune about her person 
all day and far into the night, for after the bride and 
bridegoom had departed on their honeymoon tour there 
was a ball, which did not break up until two o’clock in 
the morning. When Mrs. Farquharson retired to her 
room she was—as she told me—thoroughly fagged out, 
and being too tired to pay attention to anything 
beyond getting into bed as speedily as possible, she 
placed her jewels on the dressing-table, instead of lock- 
ing them up in a little safe that stood in her boudoir, 
as it was her habit to do. 

The following morning about ten o’clock she had a 
cup of tea and some toast brought to her by her maid, 
and after that she went to sleep again for another 
couple of hours, so that it was high noon before she 
rose. It was not, however, until she had nearly com- 
pleted her toilet that she suddenly remembered she had 
left her valuable jewellery on the dressing-table, but 
on looking for it her alarm and astonishment may be 
imagined when she found that it had gone. ‘Thinking 
she might have been mistaken, she rushed to the safe 
to see if she had not put it there. But her search was 
fruitless. The brilliants had disappeared. She 
immediately summoned her husband, and acquainted 
him with her loss. 'T'o him if was a tremendous shock, 
for he loved money for money’s sake, and could not 
bear to lose anything. The room was searched high 
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and low, but with no other result than to make it abso- 
lutely certain that the jewels were gone. 

“Who has taken them?” was the question that 
naturally occurred to Mr. and Mrs. Farquharson, and as 
an investigation proved that the house had not been 
broken into, it was perhaps no less natural under the 
circumstances that the answer to the question was, 
“Some of the servants must have stolen them.” 

Having come to this conclusion in his own mind, Mr. 
Farquharson enjoined his wife to keep her own counsel; 
and while he undertook to keep an eye on the servants, 
and see that none of them left the house, he called his 
son and gave him instructions to hurry to the station 
and request that a detective might be sent up at once. 
Thus it was that I was brought on to the scene. I 
found Mr. Farquharson a fussy, loud-speaking man, 
much given to dogmatism, and inclined to quarrel with 
any one who differed from him. 

“Now, you know, Mr. Donovan,” he exclaimed, after 
‘he had told me the story of the loss, “there’s not the 
slightest doubt that the jewels have been stolen by some 
of the servants, and you will have to search all their 
boxes. I’ll have every man Jack of them assembled in 
the drawing-room, and lock them in, and then we can 
go round and turn their boxes out; and you may 
depend upon it Pll make it hot for the thief.” 

“No doubt you will, sir,’ I remarked a little 
ironically. “ You must permit me, however, to investi- 
gate this matter in my own way. The plan you 
suggest is not one that recommends itself to me.”’ 

‘What the devil, then, are you going to do?” he 
demanded irascibly. 

‘Endeavour to discover the thief in a more scientific 
way,” I answered. “Do you suppose, sir, that the 
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person who has been bold enough to steal ten thousand 
pounds’ worth of diamonds would hide them in his or 
her box? It does not strike me as being in the least 
degree likely, for any one who would do that would 
surely be an idiot.” | 

My argument, however, did not convince Mr. 
Farquharson. His pigheadedness asserted itself, and 
he said that he should carry out his plan, and if I did 
not choose to help him hisson would. He accordingly 
sent a message for his son to come to him, but he was 
informed that “‘ Mr. James” was out. He thereupon 
said that all the servants were to assemble in the 
drawing-room immediately. 

Leaving two stablemen and a coachman—who slept 
over the stables and away from the house—out of the 
calculation, there were nine servants in all, including 
the butler, a footman, and Mrs. Farquharson’s maid ; 
and in obedience to their master’s order, they all 
assembled in the drawing-room, whither I accom- 
panied Mr. Farquharson, for I saw it was no use oppos- 
ing him. 

‘“‘Tiook here,” he exclaimed to them coarsely and 
bluntly, “your mistress’s diamonds have been stolen 
during the night, and as the house has not been broken 
into, the thief must be amongst you. This person”— 
pointing to me—“ is a detective, and we are going to 
search all your boxes.” 

This sudden announcement was lke a bomb-shell 
falling in the midst of the little group of people, and I 
saw the look of consternation that swept over their 
faces; and loud and emphatic were the indignant 
protests that broke out as the finger of suspicion thus 
pointed to them indiscriminately. The lady’s-maid 
was a Miss Jane Seymour, and as she had had access to 
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her mistress’s room, and had taken the tea up at ten 
o'clock, I scrutinized her keenly. She was a good- 
looking woman of about eight-and-twenty, and of staid, 
ladylike manners. I was informed that she had been in 
the service for two years, and had come from London, 
where for seven years she had been in the service of a 
lady of title, and bore a very high character. She was 
not indifferent to the attention I bestowed upon her, 
and when the others had made their protest she said 
quietly and with a certain dignity that rather impressed 
me--- 

“This is an unfortunate circumstance for me, but I 
can only say solemnly I know nothing whatever about 
the jewels, and you may search my boxes at once.” 

“And mine! And mine!” exclaimed the servants, 
one after another. 

Although I noticed that Miss Seymour became pale 
as she spoke, her manner and tone were apparently 
very sincere, and I confess that I was impressed in her 
favour. Of course, Mr. Farquharson insisted that the 
boxes should be searched, and that was done, but equally 
of course with the result I had predicted—the missing 
jewels were not found. Then a systematic search was 
made throughout the house, every hole and corner was 
looked into, cupboards were examined, carpets turned 
up, and the most likely and unlikely places scrutinized, 
but with no different result. The jewels were not 
forthcoming. Then I took the opportunity to have a 
little conversation myself with the various servants, so 
framing certain questions I put to them that they con- 
tained the potentialities of eliciting a clue if the guilty 
person was amongst the questioned. But I could not 
obtain the faintest justification for harbouring suspicion 
against any particular person. They were all greatly 
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distressed and agitated, Miss Seymour particularly so, 
and she wept bitterly. 

“Tt is dreadful,” she said, “to rest under such a 
shadow as this, and I pray and trust, sir, that you will 
be successful in bringing the thief to caittes.” 

“T hope I shall,” I answered, really sympathizing 
with her ; but, nevertheless, I deemed it my duty to do 
all I could to learn something of her movements and 
acquaintances. 

When Mr. Farquharson found that the jewels were 
not forthcoming, as he had quite expected they would 
be when the boxes were searched, he exhibited great 
distress and anger, and with strange insipience he wanted 
to give all the servants into custody; but, as I pointed 
out to him, that would be a very serious step indeed, 
and render him liable to actions for false imprisonment, 
which might cost him a very great deal of money. 

“Well, then, what are you going to do?” he 
demanded brusquely. 

“T cannot do impossibilities,’ I answered; “ and not 
having the power of a wizard, I cannot lay my hand on 
the thief without something to guide me. But the fact 
is, if I am to take this matter up, I must be allowed to 
pursue my own course, and whatever ability I possess 1 
will exert to the ence to recover your Proee sf 
cannot say more now.’ 

This did not seem to satisfy Mr. Farquharson, who, 
being excited about his loss, was unreasonable and 
illogical; and he took upon ivan dell to tell the servants 
that he would give any one of them the sum of two 
hundred pounds for information that would lead to the 
detection of the thief. I offered no objection to this, 
although I did not think for a moment it would result 
in any discovery; and the reason I thought so was, 
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that I felt certain the thief—if amongst the servants— 
would be too cunning and cautious to betray himself to 
his fellow-servants, and the mere fact of the reward 
being offered would but serve to put him on his guard, 
and make him act with increased caution, for he would 
know that.all the eyes in the household would be 
sharpened by the offer of the reward, and the slightest 
suspicious movement on his part would in all probability 
lead to his betrayal. With this in my mind I should 
have been prepared to wager heavily that the offer 
would have no effect. At the same time, I could not be 
indifferent to the mystery that surrounded the case. 
The thorough search we had instituted had quite failed 
to give us the faintest clue; and I had seen nothing, 
absolutely nothing, in the conduct and bearing of any 
of the servants that warranted me in supposing the 
criminal was amongst them. Consequently I could not 
shut my eyes to the difficulties that confronted me. 

Mr. Farquharson had so thoroughly made up his 
mind at the outset that the thief would be found 
amongst his servants that his irritation and annoyance 
at the failure were very great; and in proportion as the 
chances of discovery seemed to lessen, his anxiety rose, 
and the fear of an entire failure to regain the lost 
property excited him to a remarkable degree, so that 
he seemed disposed to quarrel with every one in the 
house, and regarded me, as it seemed, as if I were his 
enemy. 

“ Although we haven’t found anything,” he ex- 
claimed, “‘ I’m convinced one of the servants is the thief, 
and you ought to be able to do something to detect 
him.” | 

I smiled at this, but did not think it worth while to 
enter into any argument with a person so utterly 
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unreasonable as he was. But I contented myself with 
asking if there was any doubt about his wife having her 
jewels when she retired to her room. ‘This led to the 
lady being called into the discussion, and she was most 
emphatic in her declaration that when she went to 
her bedroom at two o’clock in the morning she had 
the jewels with her, and placed them on the dressing- 
table. . 

“And did you lock your bedroom door?” I 
asked. 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“And how did your maid obtain entrance in the 
morning when she brought the tea up ? ”’ 

‘By means of a duplicate key which she is allowed 
to have.” 

“Had no one else access to the room ?”’ 

“No one.” 

‘Of that there is no doubt ?”’ 

“Not the slightest.” 

‘Did the maid lock the door when she retired after 
giving you tea?” 

“Yes; well, I think she did, but am not sure. We 
had better ask her.”’ 

I will frankly state that my views with regard to 
Miss Seymour had undergone some change on account 
of what I had just heard from Mrs. Farquharson. 
Here was a young woman who had privileged access 
to her mistress’s room by means of a duplicate key, 
and as she now came to us in obedience to a message 
that she was wanted, I regarded her for the first time 
with something like suspicion. She appeared to me, too, 
to be a little agitated and flurried as she came into our 
presence, and I fixed my eyes upon her, trying to divine 
something of her thoughts. 
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“Will you tell me, Miss Seymour,” I asked, “if you 
locked Mrs, Farquharson’s door after you had been into 
her room to take the tea ? ” 

“No, I did not,” she answered, without the 
‘slightest hesitation, and seeming to regain her com- 
posure. 

“Did you leave it unlocked intentionally ? ” 

“Yes. I had no object in locking it at that hour in 
the morning, for I am aware that when Mrs. 
Farquharson is not up by the time Mr. James is ready 
to go to business, he goes to her room to say good 
morning.” 

Turning to Mrs. Farquharson, I asked her if her son 
had visited her as usual that morning, and she told me 
that he had not, as he was taking a day’s holiday from 
his business. 

“And do you know if any one entered the room 
after Miss Seymour had retired ? ” 

“T don’t think so. But the fact is, I fell asleep.” 

“Tt was therefore quite possible for some one to 
have entered without your being aware of it?” 

“ Quite possible.” 

“Do you know, Miss Seymour, if the jewels were 
on the table when you went into the room ?”’ I asked. 

“TI absolutely do not.” 

“Do you attend your mistress at night when she 
retires ?”’ 

“As a rule I do, but I did not do so last night owing 
to the late hour, for at midnight she told me I could 20 
to bed, and I went.”’ 

“Now, tell me, Miss Seymour,” I said pointedly and 
with intentional abruptness, “have you formed any 
theory as to how these jewels have been stolen ?” 

“No, certainly not,” she exclaimed, growing excited 
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again and bursting into tears.“ How could I possibly 
do that 2 I haven’t an opinion in the matter.” 

“Well, I tell you what it is, Miss Seymour,” cried 
Mr. Farquharson coarsely, “I have an opinion, and a 
very decided one—and that is that you are the thief, 
and Lintend to give you in charge!” 

With a wild, hysterical scream she staggered back to 
a sofa, and fell in a heap, covering her face with her 
hands and weeping piteously. 

“God pity me!” she moaned, “ I am innocent— 
‘nnocent!” Then, with a sudden upspringing, she 
exclaimed to Mr. Farquharson—“I deny with scorn 
and indignation your base accusation ; and if you give 
me in charge, as you threaten, it will be an expensive 
day’s work for you.” 

It was a very painful scene to me, and at that 
moment my own mind seemed to be quite neutral in the 
matter—that is, I was without an opinion as to either her 
guilt or her innocence. But one thing I was emphatic 
about, and that was that there was no evidence then to 
justify taking the young woman to prison. Mr. 
Farquharson, however, had come to a decision in the 
illogical way which seemed to be characteristic of him, 
and with his dogged insistence he would not budge 
from his standpoint. He was unmoved alike by her 
distress, her protests, or her pleadings. Indeed, the 
more she protested, the more irritated he became, and at 
last, addressing me in a peremptory tone, he said— 

“Myr. Donovan, you are a servant of the law, and 
must do your duty.” 

T looked at him inquiringly, and remarked— 

“You really mean that I am to take her in 
charge ?”’ 

“ Of course 1 do. She is the one person in the house 
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against whom suspicion most strongly points. If she 
likes to confess the truth and restore the diamonds, I’ll 
not prosecute her.” 

“That implies a decided belief that she is the thief,’ 
I said. 

“Tt is scandalous and abominable!” moaned out 
Miss Seymour, in broken tones. “I know nothing of 
these diamonds. I am not a thief, therefore I have 
nothing to confess.”’ 

“Well,” remarked Mr. Farquharson snappishly, “if 
you can establish your innocence before a magistrate, 
all right and good; but it will take a lot to convince 
me that you have not had a hand in this business. 
And it certainly will be to your advantage to make a 
clean breast of it. I am not vindictive, and don’t wish 
to punish you. All I wish is the return of my 
property.” 

In spite of his assertion, his vindictiveness was only 
too apparent; and seeing that he would not listen to 
reason, and as I was desirous to put an end to the 
painful scene, I said to Miss Seymour— 

“T shall have to ask you, miss, to accompany me to 
the station. J will respect your feelings as much as 
possible, and you shall go ina cab. And I only hope 
your innocence will be completely established.” 

She gave way to intense grief, sobbing bitterly, and 
at that moment the door opened and Mr. Farquharson’s 
son entered. He was not prepossessing as to his looks, 
and wore that faded expression peculiar to fast young 
men who indulge in late hours and dissipation. 

“ Hullo! what’s this?” he exclaimed, as he took in 
the situation, and saw Miss Seymour’s distress. 

“T’ve given the lass in charge,” answered his father, 
“on suspicion of having stolen your mother’s diamonds.” 
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‘“ But have you any proof?” asked the young man 
with a strange eagerness, while his pale face seemed to 
me to grow paler. 

‘No, but all the circumstances point to her.” 

James bit his lip and knit his brow. He seemed to 
reflect for a moment or two, then said— 

“Would it not be as well to be sure of your ground? 
If she should Pie to be innocent, it will be an ugly 
business for you.’ 

“ Oh, Mr. James, I am innocent—I am innocent—God 
in heaven knows it! ” exclaimed Miss Seymour, with a 
passionate outstretching of the hands towards him, as 
though to him she looked for help, for pity, for succour. 
But the son’s interference had made the father still 
more irascible, and he said angrily— 

“Took here, Mr. Donovan, put an end to this 
matter and take the girl away.”’ 

“Very well, sir,” I answered, “‘ the responsibility is 
on your own shoulders entirely. Perhaps you will be 
good enough to instruct one of your servants to accom- 
pany this young lady to her room so that she may 
attire herself ? ”’ 

My request was complied with, and Miss Seymour 
went to her room, accompanied by one of the chamber- 
maids. In about ten minutes she came down again 
dressed in a large cloak, and with her face entirely 
muffled by a thick veil. A cab was procured, and as I 
handed her in and got in beside her a strange thought 
began to take shape in my mind. 

During the whole of my way to the station Miss 
Seymour protested her innocence between her sobs and 
moans. She seemed utterly crushed with grief, and I 
thought to myself that if she was not innocent then she 
was one of the most perfect actresses I had ever had to 
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deal with. There could be no disputing the fact that, 
whenall the circumstances of the case were taken into con- 
sideration, suspicion that Miss Seymour was the criminal 
seemed to be justified. For not only was she in posses- 
sion of a key to the door, but, so far as could then be 
determined, she was the only person who had been in 
the room. Now, if Mrs. Farquharson was correct in 
her statement that she had placed the jewels on her 
dressing-table, it followed that, whoever stole them, 
had gained entrance by the doorway. I had given 
heed to the window—a somewhat unusually large one 
overlooking the back garden, and some fourteen feet 
or so above the glass roof of a conservatory that 
adjoined the breakfast-room—and had not considered 
it necessary to construct any theory that the window 
had afforded the thief the means of ingress. Firstly, 
because a long ladder resting on the conservatory roof 
would have been indispensable ; and secondly, because 
the heavy window could not have been lifted from the 
outside without very considerable difficulty and noise. 
The thief, therefore, had entered by the doorway, and 
must presumably have been staying in the house, since 
the house had not been broken into. The only people 
sleeping in the house during the night of the robbery 
were the domestics, Miss Seymour, Mr. and Mrs. Far- 
quharson, and their son. On that particular night Mr. 
Farquharson had not slept in his wife’s bedroom, but 
in one at the top of the house, and adjoining his son’s 
bedroom. 

A marshalling of all these facts in logical review led 
me to the unavoidable conclusion that I must seek the 
thief amongst the occupants of the household; and the 
weight of the evidence, so far as it could be cursorily 
gathered, was decidedly against Miss Seymour; and 
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yet I will state without hesitation, that I had strong 
doubts about her being the criminal. If I were asked 
to give a reason for this, I should have to say that it 
arose from some indefinable sense—some keen intuition 
which refused to be subjected to the ordinary processes 
of ratiocination. Still, it was my duty—my bounden 
duty—to leave no stone unturned in my search for 
evidence against the prisoner, which, by the converse, 
meant that, failing evidence being forthcoming against 
her, her innocence would be established. 

My inquiries were necessarily directed in the first 
instance to Jane Seymour’s antecedents, and I could 
not find one single black spot against her. All her 
people were highly respectable, and every one who 
knew her was loud in her praise. Her former employer, 
Lady , was enthusiastic about her, and she said 
that she believed the charge against the poor girl was 
an infamous one. Of course the relatives of the accused 
—there were two brothers and three sisters and the 
mother—were bowed down with grief, the mother 
especially, for she was well on into eighty years of 
age, and the shock caused by the news of her daughter’s 
arrest brought on a serious illness. 

The result of my inquiries was ni/ so far as they 
told against the prisoner, who was liberated on bail, 
which was readily forthcoming. 

Of the other members composing Mr. Farquharson’s 
household among whom the guilty person might probably 
be found, I selected one as calling for close observation 
more than any of the others. That one was young James 
Farquharson. I have stated that a strange thought 
began to take shape in my mind as I conveyed Miss 
Seymour to the station, and the thought was that James 
was the guilty person. This thought had sprung into 
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existence owing to something peculiar in his manner 
and expression when he entered the room and found 
the maid accused of the robbery. The peculiarity 
might not have attracted the attention of any one 
unaccustomed to make the human face a study. Butit 
was my business to watch for signs where others would 
not have dreamed of them, and I saw such signs in 
connection with young Farquharson that my suspicions 
grew almost in spite of myself. 

Perhaps I need scarcely say that I did not mention 
these suspicions toa living soul. His father and all the 
servants were loud in their expressions that Jane 
Seymour must have committed the crime; and so 
innately cruel and uncharitable is human nature that 
Jane Seymour’s fellow-servants did not hesitate to say 
that they were sure she must be the thief, for had she 
not access to the room, and had she not a key to the 
door ? 

“Tt?s the likes of her,’’? observed one female of the 
household, “‘ what brings us poor slaveys into suspicion, 
She with her stuck-up airs and pretensions to be a lady, 
while all the time she was a thief! I only hope as 
they’ll give it to her hot.” 

As this remark—which was more conspicuous for its 
uncharitableness than for its correct grammar—was 
addressed to me, I ventured to remonstrate by saying 
that no one had a right to call Miss Seymour a thiet 
until the law had proved her to be one, and that 
suspicion wasn’t proof. 

In speaking of the servants as being Benrall 
disposed to condemn Miss Seymour, I ought to have 
made one exception in the person of Mr. Alex. Dobbie, 
the butler. At first he offered no opinion, but I saw 
that he was much troubled about something. At last 
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he took me into his confidence, and told me he had been 
making love to Miss Seymour, to whom he was greatly 
attached. 

‘And do you think she is guilty ?” I asked. 

The question caused him a keen pang, and he 
answered with hesitation— 

“T do not like to think her so—indeed, I cannot believe 
she is—and yet circumstances look black against her.” 

“They do,” I said; and then, as a crumb of comfort, 
for the poor fellow was greatly cut up, I added, “but I 
have known cases where things have looked very much 
blacker against an accused person who has subsequently 
been proved perfectly guiltless.” 

This had the desired effect, and he said— 

“Pll not believe her guilty, poor thing! and I'll 
pray that she may come out of this terrible ordeal 
unscathed, for she is to be my wife.” 

Mr. Farquharson took a very different view from that 
taken by his butler, and he would not admit that there 
was room for any doubt of Miss Seymour’s guilt. He 
pronounced her guilty, in fact, before she was tried; and 
notwithstanding that, in spite of all exertions, we had 
failed to get a tittle of evidence against her. His want 
of reason in the matter surprised me greatly, because he 
was accounted a shrewd and far-seeing man; and that 
he must have been possessed of these qualities was 
pretty evident, otherwise he could not have succeeded 
as he had done in building up his great business. But 
the fact was, he was an exceedingly greedy man, and 
the loss of the jewels so preyed on his mind that he was 
unable to reason properly in the matter, and consequently 
was unjust. I made not the slightest attempt to 
disabuse him, for I saw the uselessness of it; but I felt 
that if the suspicions I had formed should prove to be 
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justified, his pride would receive a terrible fall, and he 
would be punished for his uncharitableness of heart. 
Silently and persistently in the pursuit of my object 
I endeavoured to track and trace the career of young 
James Farquharson from the time of his leaving school 
down to the night of the ball on the occasion of his 
sister’s marriage, and I learned little that was very 
creditable to him. His chief ambition seemed to have 
been to be considered one of the fastest of fast young 
men, and the class of companions he chose was as con- 
spicuous for lack of brains as he himself was. JKnow- 
ing as I did how difficult it was for stolen jewels of 
great value to be disposed of, I kept a particularly 
sharp look-out for any indication that an attempt was 
being made to sell them. It did not occur to me that 
James himself—assuming he was the thief—would 
endeavour to dispose of them, as he would have to 
be very obtuse not to see how great would be the 
risk ; and the theory I worked out was that he had a 
confederate—perhaps more than one. But my investi- 
gations did not reveal that he had of late been 
unusually flush of money, and so I concluded that he 
was either keeping the jewels well concealed, or they 
had already been smuggled out of the country. There 
was hardly a pawnbroker or jeweller of any consequence 
in the kingdom that had not been apprised of the 
robbery, so that that market was virtually closed so far 
as Great Britain was concerned; but I knew only too 
well that in France, Belgium, and Holland there were 
innumerable channels for the disposal of stolen property, 
especially diamonds, Holland is perhaps the greatest 
sinner in this respect, for Jew “fences”? abound there, 
and they are always on the alert for spoil. It is no 
unusual thing for some of these rascals, as soon as they 
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hear of a robbery of valuable property in Britain, to 
cross the Channel and get in touch with the thieves. 
If the diamonds had been offered for sale anywhere in 
the United Kingdom it is almost certain we should 
have got some information, and the fact that no such 
information was forthcoming proved that no attempt 
had been made either to pawn them or to dispose of 
them through the medium of a jeweller. Of course, 
there were plenty of “fences” in the kingdom, and no 
doubt unprincipled shopkeepers, who for the sake of 
gain would have risked trafficking in the diamonds, so 
that our notifying the most likely people was only a 
partial safeguard. 

While attempts were being made to unravel the 
mystery—for mystery it certainly was—Jane Seymour 
was brought up for trial, as the charge could not be 
held over her head indefinitely ; but, as no evidence was 
forthcoming, a verdict of not guilty was returned, and 
she was discharged. She had evidently suffered very 
acutely, and it had left its traces on her face. Alex. 
Dobbie was greatly rejoiced at her release, and 
accompanied her to her home in London, in order to 
arrange for their marriage. On the other hand, Mr. 
Farquharson was greatly incensed, and talked of there 
having been a miscarriage of justice, for, in spite of the 
verdict, he was quite unconvinced of Miss Seymour’s 
innocence. . 

“Tt is true she has been acquitted,” he said, ‘ but 
that is only because there was no evidence to convict, 
In my mind, however, it does not prove her guiltless.” 

I tried to convince him that this was illogical 
reasoning, and quite opposed to all principles of equity, 
but he would not be convinced. The loss of the 
jewellery still preyed heavily on his mind, and he did 
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not hesitate to hint that I was lacking in both zeal and 
ability as I had failed to discover the stolen property. 
Neither his temper nor his manners were improved when 
he was threatened with an action on behalf of Miss 
Seymour for false imprisonment. And it was only 
when he began to realize that if the case came into 
court he would have to pay pretty heavily that he tried 
to compromise the matter by offering a hundred pounds, 
which was scornfully rejected. Then he increased his 
offer to two hundred, with a like result ; and, after much 
haggling, he paid six hundred pounds, which was only 
wrung from him by a fear that a judge would compel 
him to pay more. It was, indeed, a bitter pill for him 
to swallow, but he was rightly served, for, had he not 
been so precipitate, he would have waited before 
charging Miss Seymour to see if anything like tangible 
evidence was forthcoming. 

- During all this time I had in no way relaxed my 
exertions; indeed, I was spurred to renewed efforts by 
the taunts Mr. Farquharson levelled at me. I had 
come now to regard his son as the actual criminal, and 
I aimed at getting some clue, by following up which IL 
might bring the crime home to him. I had already 
learned enough of James Farquharson’s mode of life 
to feel assured that he had sacrificed all principle, for 
no man with any regard for his honour would have 
acted as he had done. His record was about as 
shameless as it could be, but I could get no evidence 
that he had actually outraged the law. 

Six months passed, and I was still without any clue 
to the missing brilliants. I could not conceive it 
possible that they had been stolen in order that they 
~ might be worn by some one connected with the thief, 
because that would have been to court certain detection. 
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They had therefore been taken in order that they might 
be converted into money; but I was disposed to think 
no attempt had yet been made to dispose of them, the 
thief being evidently deterred by the publicity given to 
the case. It is almost needless to say, perhaps, that 
Mr. Farquharson was quite unable to reconcile himself 
to the loss; and on the occasion of my last seeing him 
he had railed at me go violently, and was really so 
abusive, that I could not help retorting— 

‘‘ Perhaps, sir, you may find some day that the thief 
is more nearly connected with you than you would like 
to suppose.”’ 

‘“ What do you mean ? ” he asked, with a gasp, while a 
look of keen anxiety swept over his face, as if he had 
divined my meaning. 

I declined, however, to explain my meaning or say 
anything more on the subject, and left him to his own 
reflections. What these reflections were may be gathered 
from the fact that two or three weeks later he sent mea 
note asking me to call upon him; and when I did so he 
said— 

“Mr. Donovan, I have decided, and my wife is in 
accord with me, to ask you not to trouble any further 
in this matter of the robbery. Let the things go, and 
may they do the person who has got them much good! 
Fortunately, I am rich enough to replace them, and I 
am going up to London in a few days to order a fresh 
set of brilliants for my wife.” 

Of course, | was surprised—more than surprised—at 
this strange request, but it was confirmation strong to 
me that my suspicious about the son were correct. His 
tone and manner towards me were very different from 
what they had been on the last occasion when I saw him, 
and he pressed me to accept a by no means inconsiderable 
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douceur, which I indignantly refused. The motives for 
his strange conduct were more fully apparent when it 
subsequently came to my ears that his son had gone to 
America. As a matter of fact, he had been sent out of 
the country. I was very greatly annoyed to think that, 
while a poor and innocent young woman of spotless 
reputation had had to go through the crushing ordeal 
of being suspected and imprisoned as a thief, the real 
criminal had escaped justice by the influence of his 
father’s wealth. I resolved, however, that the truth 
should be known if I could only get corroborative 
evidence, and that was forthcoming much sooner than 
I anticipated. 

It was about seven months after the robbery that I 
one day received a message from a highly respectable 
jeweller in Edinburgh, asking me to call and see him, 
as he thought he had some of the stolen brilliants in 
his possession. As soon as ever I could make it con- 
venient, I went through to Edinburgh, and waited on 
the jeweller, whom I will call Pritchard, who was in 
business in Prince’s Street. He told me that he had 
been away for some weeks, and that during his absence 
a young and well-dressed, lady-like looking woman had 
come into the shop two or three times to make small 
purchases of low-priced jewellery, and that on one 
occasion she offered for sale two very fine brilliants, 
which the manager purchased. Soon after she came 
back again with three more brilliants, which were also 
purchased by the manager. She stated that she had a 
few more for sale, and she would bring them shortly ; 
and her explanation was that the stones had formed part 
of a tiara which had belonged to her mother, but that, 
having no use for them, she wished to realize their value, 
and invest the money in other jewellery. The price 
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paid for the stones was three hundred and seventy- 
two pounds six shillings. 

When Mr. Pritchard got back to his business and 
heard of the transaction his suspicions were aroused, 
particularly as the stones were exceptionally fine ones. 
But the manager had not suspected that anything was 
wrong, although he knew that his employer had been 
notified of the robbery. It is such carelessness as this 
which often thwarts the police in their endeavours to 
trap evil-doers. Of course, there was no certainty at 
that moment that these stones were a portion of those 
stolen from Mr. Farquharson, though I strongly suspected 
that they were. It was therefore arranged that in the 
event of the lady coming again she was to be followed 
and her address discovered. Having waited in Hdin- 
burgh without any result, I was compelled to go back 
to Glasgow; but a fortnight later I received a telegram 
from Mr. Pritchard requesting me to call on him with- 
out delay. 

That same evening found me once more in “ Auld 
Reekie,” and I learned that the day previous the lady 
had been to the shop and offered for sale a number of 
most beautiful stones. Mr. Pritchard himself had 
attended to her and asked her to leave the stones for a 
few days until he was able to more carefully examine 
them. But this she declined to do, and took them 
away. As soon as she left the shop the assistant 
set off to follow her, and she was tracked to a house on 
the South Side. 

I no longer had the slightest doubt in my own mind 
that the stones offered to Mr. Pritchard were part of 
Mrs. Farquharson’s missing brilliants, and I felt that 
the scent was now getting warm. In spite of Mr. 
Farquharson’s request that I should take no further 
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interest in the matter, I was determined to get to the 
bottom of the mystery, for I felt that my own reputa- 
tion was in some measure at stake. Mr. Farquharson 
had all but charged me with being incapable, although 
my suspicions about his son seemed, from what had 
taken place, to be well founded; for on no other 
hypothesis could his desire to hush the matter up 
be accounted for. But quite apart from every other 
consideration, I did not deem it consistent with 
my duty to let a criminal escape punishment if I 
could bring him to justice. I therefore made it my 
business to know more of the lady, who was evi- 
dently in possession of some at least of the stolen 
property. 

I found that she was, or professed to be, a married 
woman, and was living with her husband under the 
name of Reay. They occupied furnished apartments 
in the house, where they had been living for two months, 
and were supposed to be a newly married couple. The 
husband did not do any work, and the opinion was that 
they were well off. These little circumstances were of 
course of considerable significance, and I felt that 
I was on the eve of a revelation. Having convinced 
myself that Mrs. Reay and her husband were suspicious 
characters, I waited on them one afternoon, and sent a 
request by the landlady of the house that I wished to 
see Mrs. Reay. After waiting for some little time, Mr. 
Reay put inan appearance. He was a very young man; 
not more than one-and-twenty, and very boyish in 
appearance. He was delicate and fragile-looking ; 
and from his manner and speech he seemed to 
have been well brought up. He inquired what my 
business with his wife was, and said that she was very 
unwell and lying down. 
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I told him that my business was urgent, and that it 
was very important I should see her. 

“But you cannot see her!” he exclaimed, a little 
sharply. ‘She is poorly.” 

“So you say,” I answered, laying stress on the word 
“say. “ But if she cannot come to me, I must go to 
her.” 

“What do you mean f ” he asked, with flashing eyes, 
and a look of genuine indignation in his face. 

‘“¢T mean that I demand to see her in the name of the 
law.”’ 

I saw the colour fade from his cheeks as he echoed my 
words— 

‘In the name of the law?” 

Eaten.” 

“ Surely you are either mad or drunk ?” 

“ T am neither the one nor the other. I am an officer 
of the law; and as I have every reason to believe 
she is in possession of stolen diamonds, I shall arrest 
her.” 

He put his hand to his forehead and fairly staggered, 
and with a pitiable cowed look he stared at me ina 
dazed sort of way, and then in a broken voice he said— 

“Good God! I begin to see clearly now. I have 
been deceived.” 

I felt convinced that he was not acting; and as he 
seemed very simple, I asked him how long he had been 
married. 

‘“¢ About five months,”’ he said. 

‘Where were you married ? ”’ 

“ Here, in Edinburgh.” 

‘Where does your wife come from P ” 

“From Glasgow.” 

‘“‘ Have you known her long? ” 
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“No, not very long. 

“She is in possession of some diamonds, is she not 2” 

‘Yes; but she told me that they were some she had 
had for years, and that they had originally belonged to 
her mother.” 

‘And you have believed that story ?” T asked, with 
a smile. 

“Of course I have believed it. Until quite recently 
T have had no reason to suspect that my wife was play- 
ing me false.” 

“Then you have suspected her ? ” 

“ Well—yes, within the last few days I have, for she 
has contradicted herself; and though she told me that 
she only had about a dozen diamonds, I have recently 
discovered that she was in possession of a quantity.” 

‘‘ Had she those diamonds when you married her?” 

“For aught I know to the contrary, she had.” 

“ Well, now, Mr. Reay,’ I said peremptorily, “ please 
take me to your wife, for I must see her.” 

He hesitated for some moments, and appeared to be 
greatly distressed, but at last said, “ Well, come this 
way,’ and he led me to an upper room where he 
expected to see his wife, but she was not there. 

He rang the bell for the landlady, and made inquiries, 
but could not get any information, and a search revealed 
the fact that she had left the house. She had evidently 
scented danger, and had cleared out. As I was not 
sure, of course, that the husband had not connived at 
her flight, I told him I should arrest him on suspicion 
of his being a party to the robbery of the jewels. 

He begged and prayed, almost on his knees, that I 
would not do so. He told me that he was the son of a 
retired and wealthy gentleman of the highest respecta- 
bility ; that he had married his wife clandestinely, and 
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only visited her occasionally ; that if his father knew of 
the marriage he would disinherit him. I asked him if 
his real name was Reay, and he said no. So I told him 
T should take him and report him in the name of Reay, 
and after inquiries, if it was found that no charge could 
be sustained against him, he would be discharged. 

With a sigh he resigned himself to his fate, and 
quietly accompanied me to the station, and I then 
turned my attention to arresting his wife. Her descrip- 
tion was circulated amongst the force, and a strict 
watch kept on the railway stations, and that very night 
she was arrested as she was about to leave by the 
London train. 

She was a very handsome, stylish young woman, 
fashionably dressed, and wearing a profusion of jewellery. 
In a handbag she carried a quantity of brilliants were 
found, and a bracelet intact. That bracelet I at once 
recognized from the description as the one that had 
been stolen from Mrs. Farquharson. 

She averred that the brilliants had been given to her by 
James Farquharson, and for reasons that are obvious 
I believed this statement was true. ‘The next morn- 
ing I telegraphed to Mr. Farquharson, and requested 
him to come through to Hdinburgh in order that he 
might identify his property, but he took no notice of 
this request. Mrs. Reay adhered doggedly to her 
story, and when she heard that her husband was under 
arrest, she declared that he had had nothing to do 
with the diamonds. After she had been in prison two 
or three days, and in order to screen herself from the 
consequences of the robbery, she made the following 
extraordinary statement :— 

She had been married to young James Farquharson 
for nearly three years, and as he had tired of her and 
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was very anxious to get rid of her, she had undertaken to 
leave the country for good if he would give her two 
thousand pounds; and on his failing to do that she 
threatened to go to his father’s house and claim kin- 
ship with him. At last James brought her the brilliants, 
which he said his mother had given to him in leu of 
money, and he made her promise him that she would go 
abroad to dispose of them. She had, however, come to 
Edinburgh, where she almost immediately formed an 
acquaintance with young Reay, and after a few weeks, 
yielding to his entreaties, she married him, for she 
discovered that he was heir to a large property, and 
that his father was a wealthy man. As Reay, however, 
had been unable to obtain sufficient money to keep up | 
her extravagances, she had been tempted into trying to 
dispose of some of the stones. When I called at her 
lodgings she at once suspected something was wrong, 
and, sending her husband to see me, she resolved on 
hasty flight ; for, though she hadnotstolen the jewels, she 
had committed bigamy. I was enabled to corroborate 
this story in all its details ; and as it was clear the charge 
of robbery could not be sustained, Reay was discharged, 
and the woman was indicted for bigamy and subse- 
quently sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. ‘The 
jewels were restored to their lawful owner, who seemed 
very glad indeed to recover possession of them. 

Mrs. Farquharson was painfully affected by the 
revelation that had been made of her son’s wickedness. 
On my requesting her to tell me why he had been sent 
away, she said that he had confessed to his father that 
he had stolen the diamonds and given them to a woman, 
and he begged that no further inquiries might be made, 
as the disgrace to the family would be terrible. The 
father therefore resolved to pack him off to America, 
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knowing nothing then of the marriage. It was indeed 
a fearful blow to the family pride, and I believe that 
Mr. Farquharson never held his head up again. I 
never knew what became of James, but he must have 
realized during his darkened career how true it is that 
“the sin of the evil-doer findeth him out.” 
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THE GILSLAND MYSTERY. 


In a lonely but most beautiful and picturesque district 
in the neighbourhood of Gilsland there used to stand 
a large old-fashioned country house. I speak im the 
past tense, because the house was razed to the ground 
some years ago. It had originally, I believe, been 
a farmhouse, and dated back some two, or probably 
three, hundred years. It had, however, to a large 
extent, been modernized, the barn and many of the 
outbuildings removed, and the place rendered fit for 
a gentleman’s residence. ‘There was an extensive 
orchard and garden, the whole enclosed by a brick wall 
that in many parts was overgrown with thickly matted 
ivy. At the bottom of the orchard was a gate in the 
wall, and this gave access to a miniature glen, through 
which flowed a little stream. The glen was a mere 
depression in the land, with a few rocks cropping up, 
and some oaks and firs scattered about. This glen 
was perhaps a couple of hundred yards long, but 
within that space it contained the elements of a perfect 
picture, including a waterfall, about which the ferns 
and bracken clustered thickly, and added to the beauty 
of the scene. Near this waterfall was a square 
building that had once been a flour-mill, but at the 
time I am referring to it was in a tumble-down, 
ramshackle condition, for it had long ceased to be used 
as a mill; but as it belonged to the house, it was 
partly filled with old rubbish. It was a singularly 
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picturesque little ruin, being almost entirely covered 
with ivy; and the wooden water-wheel, decayed and 
fallen to pieces, rather added to than detracted from 
its charm. If it stood as a monument of the mutability 
of human things, and tended to remind one of the 
silence and dust to which we must all come in due 
time, it was on the other hand suggestive of a dreamy 
Tepose, and begot in one a sense of restfulness on a 
peaceful summer day. For here the air was balmy, 
and only the songs of birds and the sound of falling 
water disturbed the solitude. It was the chosen 
home of bats and owls, and the birds nested in the ivy 
secure from marauding boys, for the glen was private 
property, and belonged to the owner of the house, 
he house, which stood well back from the road, 
Seemed to indicate that peace and contentment were 
to be found within, and that the dwellers there were 
free from the carking cares of a fretting world. 
Indeed, the passer-by, if gifted with any sentiment or 
imagination, must have thought that those who lived 
in that flower-covered retreat lived an ideal life—in 
perfect harmony with each other and at peace with all 
mankind. But Dead Sea fruit is said to be filled 
with ashes, and the fairest-looking apple may be rotten 
at the core. | 

The owner and tenant of the house was Mr. Leonard 
Balders, who was considered to be very reserved and 
somewhat eccentric. He had purchased the property— 
which had been in the market for a long time—about 
five years before this narrative begins. The greatér 
part of his life had been spent in the West Indies, 
where he was reported to have made a small fortune as 
a sugar-planter. In age he was sixty-two or sixty- 
three, and he had a Creole daughter who was thirty at 
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least ; and a wife—his second one—who was not more 
than five-and-twenty, consequently much younger than 
her step-daughter Jeanette. The rest of the family 
consisted of Mr. Balders’s sister, a widow lady seventy 
years of age; a little girl aged seven, a niece of Mrs. 
Balders; and four servants, including a cook, and a 
man-servant who looked after the horse and trap and 
the garden, and made himself generally useful. 

Mr. Balders was a very studious man, and, having 
an ardent love for botany, he rambled far and wide in 
search of plants. He was peculiarly shy and reserved, 
and though the ladies of his family received visitors, he 
never saw them and he never visited. He loved 
solitude, and so his neighbours said he was eccentric, 
and uncharitable people even called him boorish. 
Perhaps some early sorrow or disappointment had 
soured his nature and made him distrustful of his 
fellow-men. That was the opinion I formed during my 
acquaintance with him, although I never learnt any- 
thing of his past history. To me, he was a courteous, 
chivalrous gentleman, of rare intelligence and singular 
modesty. While his disposition, so far as I could form 
an opinion, was kindness itself. And yet there were 
those who spoke ill of him—so ready is the world 
to judge harshly of any one it is too stupid to under- 
stand. | 

Mr. Balders’s wife was, as I have already said, a young 
woman—a girl as compared with him, and she looked 
younger than her years, for she was very fair, with a 
clear pink-and-white complexion and regular features. 
It appears that Mr. and Mrs. Balders occupied separate 
bedrooms. He was in the habit of rising early, 
especially in the summer, and sometimes, but not 
always, he looked into his wife’s room as he went down- 
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stairs. He did this one June morning at five o’clock, 
and to his great surprise found that his wife was not 
there, and that the bed had not been slept in. This 
was so remarkable that he at once proceeded to his 
sister’s room, and then to his daughter’s, thinking it 
probable that for some reason of her own Mrs. Balders 
had slept in one or other of them, though he knew that 
as a rule she had an aversion to sleeping out of her own 
room. Not finding her as he expected, he aroused the 
servants, and the house was searched, but the lady could 
not be found. All the doors of the house were closed 
and bolted with the exception of the front door, which, 
though closed, was not bolted, and yet the man-servant, 
whose duty it was to see the house properly secured at 
night, declared that he had bolted the front door as 
usual before retiring’ to rest. Jf that was correct, it 
was pretty evident that Mrs. Balders had left by the 
main entrance. 

Of course Mr. Balders was greatly alarmed. He 
caused the grounds to be searched, and messengers were 
sent to the village, but no tale nor tidings of the 
missing lady could be got. For three days the 
husband endured agony of mind that may be better 
imagined than described; and, not wishing the matter 
to gain any more publicity than it had already gained 
locally, he telegraphed for me, and I at once went down 
from Glasgow. Perhaps I need scarcely tell the reader 
that Gilsland is in Northumberland, and it is situated 
between Newcastle and Carlisle. It is a beautiful 
and peaceful region, and one would never dream of 
associating it with crime and mystery. 

I found Mr. Balders suffering great distress, and he 
frankly told me that for some little time there had been 
differences between himself and his wife. He had felt 
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it his duty to remonstrate with her for what he con- 
sidered undignified conduct. She went out, as he 
thought, too much, and associated with certain people in 
the neighbourhood in a way he did not think becoming. 

“ You know, Mr. Donovan,” he proceeded, in broken 
tones, “the disparity of age between us is very great, 
and perhaps I have not made sufficient allowance for 
that, and the poor thing has felt lonely and.dull. For, 
you see, her step-daughter is older than she is, and there 
is not much sympathy between them. I have been 
very foolish, I am afraid, in seeking to deprive her of 
the company she evidently likes. But I did it for the 
best—I did it for the best; for I dote upon her, and 
would deny her nothing that I thought was for her 
good. I fear, however, she has taken me too seriously, 
and perhaps, chafing at the restriction I sought to 
impose, she has run away from me. Now, you must try 
and find her, Mr. Donovan, and bring her back, or I 
shall go out of my mind.” 

He spoke with such deep earnestness, and was so 
greatly distressed, that I could not help but feel for 
him, though I was not disposed then to attach any 
serious importance to his wife’s disappearance. It 
naturally presented itself to me as a well-worn story. 
An old and studious man marries a young and pretty 
girl, and when the honeymoon is past he is much 
surprised to find that his wife is not as old nor as 
studious as he is; and not having sucked the orange 
of life dry, she is not disposed to become a humdrum 
woman while yet in her youth. Then ensue the usual 
bickerings. He thinks she ought to yield submissively 
to his control, and she emphatically refuses. The 
moral of all this is—an old man should not marry a 
young woman. 
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Of course I asked Mr. Balders what relations his 
wife had, and where they lived. He told me that she 
had numerous relations, principally living in the south. 
Her mother, who was an invalid, lived in London, and 
she had a married sister also in London, and a married 
cousin who lived in Edinburgh with her husband. 

“T suppose you have communicated with all these 
people?” I asked. 

“¢ No—indeed I have not.” 

I expressed great surprise that he had not done s0, 
and he said that he had been very reluctant to telegraph 
to her mother, for in case Mrs. Balders was not there 
the old lady would be dreadfully alarmed. And as 
regards the others, he had shrunk from letting them 
know, as he was so dreadfully afraid of the affair 
getting into the papers. I told him that I thought he 
was morbidly sensitive, and that it would be impera- 
tively necessary to find out if she was with any of her 
friends. In fact, that was the first step that neces- 
sarily occurred to me, and Mr. Balders consented to do 
it. 

‘“ Was there any quarrel between you the night before 
she disappeared? ”’ I asked. 

‘No, none whatever. On the contrary, she seemed 
unusually affectionate when she wished me good- 
night.” 

‘Tfas she ever threatened to go away ? ” 

“Well, I cannot exactly say that she has. But 
about four months ago she went to a local ball much 
against my wish, and the following morning I could 
not help but express displeasure. She then said that 
if her ways did not suit me she would return to her 
mother’s house.”’ 

In compliance with my request, Mr. Balders at once 
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telegraphed to the mother, and in a little while word 
came back that the wife was not there. I confess that 
I was a little surprised, as inferentially I deemed it 
probable that she would be there. But suddenly it 
occurred to me that some deceit was being practised, 
and I asked him pointedly if he thought the mother 
was speaking truly when she said her daughter was not 
with her. 

He seemed rather indignant at the suggestion, and 
said he was perfectly certain she would not lend herself 
to any such deception. 

Our telegrams to other relatives brought back the 
same reply; and this being so, the affair began to wear 
a new aspect to me, and what I was disposed to treat 
lightly at first now became more serious, and I began 
to investigate Mrs. Balders’s flight with a due regard 
for the sequences and potentialities. 

I found that when there were no visitors in the 
house the family retired to rest pretty early. On the 
night before her flight Mrs. Balders had retired at ten 
o’clock, or a few minutes before, and David Logan, the 
man-servant, locked up the house at half-past ten. 
Now, some time between then and five o’clock in the 
morning, when Mr. Balders went to her room, the lady 
left the house, and I could not gather from the most 
careful inquiries amongst all who slept under the roof 
that night that any one had heard the chains and bolts 
of the doors undone. But subsequently the little girl— 
Lottie Venn was her name—who slept in a small 
room over the doorway, with a window looking into 
the front garden, told me that she believed she had 
heard her aunt on the night she disappeared speak to a 
large dog that occupied a kennel at the gateway that 
gave access to the orchard. ‘Ihe dog was called Punch, 
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and the child said that she heard Mrs. Balders say, 
“Good dog, good Punch—lie down, be quiet.” At 
first she thought she had dreamt this. But she had no 
doubt now it was her aunt’s voice she had heard, 
though she could not determine at what hour it was. 
The distance from the steps of the front doorway to the 
gate where the dog’s kennel was, was only a few yards, 
and by actual experiment I proved that any one speak- 
ing near the doorway, even in a comparatively low tone, 
could be heard quite well in the room. 

I asked the child if she had slept a very long time 
after hearing her aunt’s voice, and she answered that 
she was sure she had. From this I inferred that Mrs. 
Balders had probably left the house about midnight. 
Assuming that to be correct, where could she have gone 
to at that hour of the night? There was no train to 
be had to anywhere. Now, supposing she had driven 
to Carlisle, which was within ten miles, and where she 
could have got one of the mail-trains going north or 
south, she must have got the conveyance from some- 
where in the district. Had it come from Gilsland the 
fact would have been well known in the village. But 
inquiries instituted both there and in Carlisle failed to 
elicit any information. In fact, unless she had been in 
league with some one in Gilsland, which there was no 
reason to think was the case, there was only one place 
where she could possibly have hired a horse and trap in 
the village, and that was at the hotel—but no trap had 
been hired there. 

It certainly was strange that a lady could so effect- 
ually disappear in such a small place, where every one 
was known to every one else, without her movements 
having been observed. But so it was, and the idea ofa 
tragedy began to take shape in my mind. I ascer- 
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tained that she had carried nothing off with her. Her 
jewellery was all intact, and her purse—containing 
several pounds—together with her watch and chain, 
were found on the dressing-table. These facts certainly 
pointed to unpremeditated flight, and suggested to me 
the feasibility of suicide; and, painful as it was, I had to 
put that hypothesis before Mr. Balders. It came as a 
shock to him, but he said he could not possibly think 
that she had destroyed herself, for she was of a most 
lively disposition, and in no sense of the word weak- 
minded. I told him, however, that people had been 
known to be suddenly seized with a suicidal mania who 
had never shown the slightest tendency that way 
before. And so far as I could see then, suicide was the 
most probable theory of her disappearance. Reluctantly 
he admitted that it was so, and we at once took steps 
to have the country scoured, and a large pond there was 
on the moorland was dragged. 

By this time the excitement in the district had 
reached fever-height, and all sorts of strange and 
absurd rumours were put in circulation. People drew 
largely upon their imaginations and promulgated the 
wildest theories. Some spiteful individual expressed 
a strong belief that Mr. Balders had murdered his 
wife through jealousy, and that her body would be 
found buried somewhere in the grounds. Although I 
did not give any credence to this theory, I made certain 
inquiries amongst the servants to try and find if there 
was the slightest ground for entertaining a shade of 
suspicion of that kind. But the emphatic opinion 
was that Mr. Balders was one of the kindest-hearted of 
men, and would not injure a worm, and that Mrs. 
Balders would have been far more likely to have 
murdered him than he to have murdered her. A 
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likeness of the lady that was shown to me did not lead 
me to infer that she had murderous tendencies, though 
there was a certain furtiveness about the eyes that 
perhaps suggested she was capable of being deceitful if 
it served her purpose. But the portrait was that of an 
exceedingly pretty and attractive young woman, with a 
well-shaped head anda great wealth of hair. The face 
was a pleasant, laughing face, without, as it seemed, a 
shadow of sorrow in it. 

For three days we prosecuted our search for miles 
round the country. The woods were scoured, the 
ditches examined, the ponds dragged, but we failed to 
discover the body of the missing lady ; and had the body 
been there, it is almost certain we must have discovered 
it, so thorough was the search. The inference I was 
disposed to draw from this was that she must be alive, 
unless she had wandered very far afield and destroyed 
herself. By this time the affair had been well noised 
abroad, and every post brought shoals of letters from 
writers who seemed to have more time than brains. 
The most idiotic theories were suggested, and some 
of these busybodies kindly offered, “for a considera- 
tion,’ to undertake to find the body’s whereabouts 
within twelve hours. I need scarcely say these offers 
were not noticed. When I had made inquiries 
amongst the various lunatic asylums in that part 
of the country without result, I was forced to take up a 
new trail. 

By this time Mr. Balders had become almost dis- 
tracted, and was seriously ill; nor was his sister any 
better. By the advice of his medical man, who had 
been called in, I refrained from questioning him, but I 
thought it right to question the servants whether they 
had ever seen anything in Mrs. Balders’s conduct. which 
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would have suggested that she hada lover. Although 
the generally-expressed opinion was that she was a 
trifle frivolous and fond of gaiety, it was not thought 
that she had formed an attachment for any one. But 
David Logan, the man-servant—who was a cautious 
Scot—came to me at the hotel where I was staying, in 
order, as he said, to make “‘a private communication.” 

He began by saying that he was very fond of “the 
mistress,” and “sair reluckant”’ (sic) to say anything 
that might reflect on her reputation. But he thought 
the time had come when he must speak out. , 

I ventured to suggest that he ought to have spoken 
before if he really had anything to say that was calcu- 
lated to throw light on the mystery, but he justified his 
silence by his rooted aversion to speak a word against 
his mistress, who had always shown him the greatest 
kindness. 

“Very well,” said I; “and now what is it you have 
to tell me?” 

“Well, sir, I think it’s about nine or ten months 
now past when Mistress Balders sent me to the Post 
Office at Carlisle, two or three times, for letters 
addressed to Miss Ethel Drake, which were to be 
‘called for at the Carlisle Post Office. Of course I 
thought it very strange, particularly as those letters 
were addressed in a man’s hand.” 

“And what opinion did you form from that?” I 
asked, with some eagerness. 

“That Mrs. Balders was receiving letters that she 
did not want her husband to know anything at all 
about.” 

“Did she offer any explanation as to why she had 
letters so addressed ?”’ 

“No; but she told me when I got any letters I was 
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to be sure and bring them straight to her, and give 
them into her own hand.” 

“ Did you not think that strange ?”’ 

“Well, yes, I did. And one day, I mind of posting 
a letter for her, which she said I was to be sure not to 
let any one see.” 

“To whom was that letter addressed ?”’ 

‘Well, I’m awfully sorry that I can’t remember the 
full name. But it was Alfred something, Esquire, and 
the address was a ship in Liverpool.”’ 

This statement seemed to let in a little ray of ight 
through the darkness, and I urged him to try and tax 
his memory to remember both the name of the person 
and the ship. But though he did this, he failed to 
remember them. JI asked him whether he thought she 
kept up the correspondence, and he was of opinion that 
she did, for she used to drive over to Carlisle frequently 
in the dogcart. 

I began now to seriously think that there was a 
lover in the case, and that the silly lady had eloped 
with him. From inquiries I made at the Carlisle Post 
Office, there was no doubt that she had long been in the 
habit of having letters addressed there to Miss Ethel 
Drake. For the Post Office people recognized Mrs. 
Balders from the description and from her likeness as 
the lady who called for the letters. 

It seemed from these circumstances pretty evident that 
she had gone off with some one, and I thought confirma- 
tion of this might be forthcoming if her letters and 
papers were overhauled, and I resolved to speak to Mr. 
Balders on the subject, painful as the duty was. But 
before doing so, | deemed it better to see the doctor and 
take his advice. ; 

“Certainly,” said the doctor, ‘the matter ought to 
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be investigated; for though I have not mentioned it 
before for obvious reasons, I am disposed to think from 
what I have seen of the lady that it is a case of elope- 
ment. She was a very attractive young woman, full of 
life and animal spirits; and I am sure she found the 
quiet, dull country life of this place irksome, while she 
had very little of her husband’s society. It was surely 
a case of May and December; and while he was trust- — 
ful, doting, and confiding, she could not reconcile 
herself to the habits and humdrum existence of old age. 
However, before speaking to Mr. Balders, we will wait 
a day or two, for he is very weak and excited, and must 
be kept quiet.” 

Of course I had no other alternative but to acquiesce 
in this, although I began to think it was no longer a 
case in which I could interfere, unless the husband 
wished to employ my services to trace the lady with a 
view to divorce proceedings. But that evening, as I 
sat in my hotel meditatively enjoying a post-prandial 
cigar, David Logan rushed excitedly into my presence. 
~ Le was as pale as a ghost, and so excited and breathless 
that he could not enunciate clearly for some moments. 
At last he exclaimed— 

“Come, Mr. Donovan—come quickly! My God, it’s 
awful!” 

“What is awful?” I asked. 

“Don’t question me; but come—come, for God’s 
sake!” he answered, wringing his hands in distress. 

Without another word I rose and followed him, and 
he led the way towards Mr. Balders’s house. But he took 
a path that avoided the house, that brought us to a gate, 
over which we climbed, for the gate was locked, and J 
found we were in the glen, which I have already 
described. 

P 2 
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It was now nearly dark. The wind was sighing 
through the trees, and the stream in the glen was 
murmuring hoarsely. Since leaving the hotel I had 
not spoken to David, who seemed to be strangely 
agitated. As we pursued our way along the little path, 
he fell behind, and lagged, as if actuated by some 
deadly fear. And turning to the man, I said— 

‘What is it, David? What’s the matter, man?” 

By this time we had got abreast of the old ruined mill, 
which looked as weird and ghostly in the waning light 
as it was possible for anything to do; while a large 
white owl, that flitted noiselessly across our path, and 
disappeared in the ivy of the ruin, added to the uncanni- 
ness of the place. 

“There—there!’’ answered David, in a_ hoarse 
croaking whisper, pointing towards the mill; “ there— 
she’s in there ! ” 

“Dead ?” I ejaculated. 

“Yes,” he stammered. ‘I went in this afternoon 
to stow some old boxes away, and when I opened the 
door a stench came into my face strong enough to 
knock me down. And when I got into the lower room 
T saw her lying all in a heap on the floor.” 

As it was far too dark by this time to see anything, 
I told him to go to the house and get a lantern. And 
as I waited in that lonely glen by the ruined mill 
which contained the body of the dead woman, I could 
not refrain from moralizing on the weakness of poor 
humanity. Of course I concluded that it was a case of 
suicide. The poor young wife, I thought, had found 
that her union to an old man had made existence 
intolerable, and she had madly rushed from the known 
to the unknown. It was terrible, but it was a very 
human story. 
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A quarter of an hour passed before David returned 
with the lantern. He handed it to me together with 
the key of the mill door, saying he dare not go in 
again to look on the dreadful sight. So I opened the 
door and entered alone, and, holding the lantern up, I 
beheld what David had seen. It was, indeed, a dread- 
ful sight. The poor woman was lying on her right 
side with her face turned to the floor. Her right arm 
was bent under her, but the left arm was stretched out 
above her head, thus hiding the face; and I noted that 
the hand was clenched, the nails being dug into the 
flesh as if she had died in great agony. Her head had 
been enveloped in a white woollen muffler—what ladies 
call a “cloud”; but it was dragged off, and the beauti- 
ful hair was loose and all dishevelled. Round about 
the body was a large patch of dried blood, and this led 
me to infer that she had shot herself. I did not, how- 
ever, disturb the body, but at once despatched David 
for Mr. Balders’s doctor, enjoining him not to mention 
the discovery to any other living soul, for I was afraid 
that if it was suddenly and injudiciously told to Mr. 
Balders the shock might have a fatal effect in his 
weakened condition. Of course, my object in sending 
for the doctor was that he might examine the body and 
determine how the unhappy young woman had put an 
end to her life. 

Three quarters of an hour slipped away before the 
doctor and David returned. ‘Then we entered the mill 
together, David this time allowing his curiosity to 
overcome his horror. 

“This is a terribly sad business,’’ the doctor observed 
as he took up the lantern, and, partly turning the body, 
revealed the face of the deceased, letting the light 
shine full upon it. It was a sight well calculated to 
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test the nerves, for the face, with its delicately chiselled 
features, was much decomposed, and it was drawn and 
puckered, showing that the poor creature must have 
died an agonizing death. Then asking me to hold the 
lantern, he proceeded with professional adroitness to 
examine the body to find out how the life had been 
destroyed. But there was no wound about the head, 
and none about the breast. The doctor seemed puzzled, 
and he muttered, “ Umph! That is strange.” 

“Perhaps she’s poisoned herself,” suggested David 
timidly. 

“ Where has all this blood come from, then ? ” asked 
the doctor, pointing to the saturated floor. As he 
spoke he turned the body on to its face, and commenced 
an examination of the back. In a few moments he 
half started back, after the manner of a person who 
suddenly receives a shock from some sudden and utterly 
unexpected revelation, and he exclaimed— 

“My God! Mr. Donovan, this is not a case of — 
suicide, but murder! ” 

As the doctor made this startling announcement I 
thought David would have fallen to the floor, so 
frightened did he seem; and, speaking for myself, it 
certainly was a shock to me, for the idea of murder had 
never entered my head. But at the utterance of the 
dread word I felt that if it was murder, then indeed 
we stood in the presence of a strange mystery, and I 
could not refrain from echoing the word—“ murder!” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “beyond all doubt’’; and he 
put his hand to a spot under the left shoulder-blade, 
and I noticed there a blue, livid mark. ‘There is the 
wound that has killed her,” he added. 

“What isit? <A bullet-wound?’”’ I asked. 

‘No. It is a knife-wound—she has been stabbed.” 
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Having made a more minute examination, he was 
enabled to confirm his statement that it was a case of 
murder. Tor it was all but absolutely impossible that 
the poor woman could have stabbed herself in such a 
place. 

As we could do nothing more then we covered the 
body with some old sacks that were lying about, and 
left the picturesque mill that was now made ghastly with 
a mysterious and terrible crime. I retained possession 
of the keys, and undertook to notify the coroner without 
loss of time ; and the doctor said he would charge him- 
self with the painful duty of acquainting Mr. Balders 
of his wife’s sad end as soon as he could do so with 
safety. 

My first step was to call upon the Justice of the 
Peace for Gilsland, and, having discussed the matter 
with him, I drove to the residence of the County 
Coroner; and, late as the hour was, he took immediate 
steps for holding an inquest the followmg day. The 
length of time that had evidently elapsed since the 
woman’s death rendered it imperative that there should 
not be an hour’s unnecessary delay in complying with 
all the forms of the law. 

Looking at the matter from my point of view, I could 
not help having doubts as to whether the murderer would 
ever be brought to justice, for he had got too long a 
start, and would probably have made good his escape. 
But I did not abandon hope by any means, because, 
knowing as I did how stupid criminals usually are in 
leaving some trace behind them, I deemed it possible 
that I might get hold of a clue which I could follow 
up. 
"The next day the news had leaked out, and the 
excitement all through the parish was intense, 
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Hundreds of people flocked towards the glen, actuated 
by a strange and morbid curiosity, and it was necessary 
to place constables on duty to keep them out. The 
doctor had early received an order from the coroner to 
hold a post-mortem examination, and by noon he and a 
colleague were at work in the lonely mill, and I was 
present in my official capacity. That examination 
made it perfectly evident beyond all donbt that the 
unhappy lady had been foully murdered. Her fair and 
beautifully shaped throat bore cruel marks of strangula- 
tion. ven to the unprofessional eye, it was clear that 
powerful hands had encircled the throat and tried 
to throttle her to death. Perhaps she had been seized 
by the throat because she cried out and the murderer 
wished to still her cries; though in that lonely place 
she might have shrieked herself hoarse without attract- 
ing any attention. Then he had driven a knife into her 
back, or rather, as the examination revealed, a long, 
thin stiletto, that had broken off, and six and a half 
inches of the blade were left in the wound. The stab 
had penetrated the lung and wounded the pericardium. 
There was evidence, so the doctor said, that she had 
lingered in intense agony for some time, and that 
death had ensued from exhaustion through loss of 
blood. After receiving the wound she might have 
lived from one to six hours; for though the throat was 
very much bruised, and some of the vessels were 
injured, she had not died from strangulation. No 
property was found upon her person save her wedding- 
ring and keeper, a small gold pencil-case, and a 
duplicate key of the mill door. I subsequently learned 
that there were five or six keys in the house. 

The evidence of the two medical men made it so 
autoptically plain that poor Mrs. Balders had been 
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murdered, that the coroner’s jury returned a verdict of 
wilful murder against some person or persons unknown. 
There was very little other evidence to offer. It was 
proved that the lady had retired to her room, but had 
not gone to bed. Some time between her retiring 
and five o’clock in the morning when her husband 
looked into her room, she had secretly left the house in 
her ordinary house-dress, over which she had thrown a 
loose cloak, and she had muffled her head in a cloud; 
that she had no intention of remaining away long 
seemed proved by the fact that she had on her bed- 
room slippers. 

No one who has read thus far will deny that the 
whole case seemed shrouded in impenetrable mystery, 
and that I was confronted with a criminal problem 
that would not be easily solved, even supposing it was 
possible to solve it at all, and I admit that I had my 
doubts. But the theory I constructed was this, the 
lady had given an assignation to somebody, and that that 
somebody had murdered her. Now, who was likely to 
have had sufficient influence over her to lure her to 
that old ghostly mill in the dead of night if it was not 
alover? But then there at once arose the question— 
What motive had a lover for murdering her? To find 
out the motive in such a case was very important. To 
determine a satisfactory motive, however, in this 
instance was not easy. The idea of robbery was not 
tenable. That the murder had been premeditated 
seemed undoubted by the broken blade found in the 
body. Now, there was one thing in connection with 
this blade that led me to hope might ultimately lead 
to the arrest of the murderer, if he was in existence. 
A careful examination revealed that it was a piece of 
exquisite steel of foreign workmanship, and experts 
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pronounced it to be part of a Spanish stiletto. | Where 
was the other part? My attention was directed in 
the first instance to discovering it. I searched the 
lower room of the mill, microscopically as I might 
term it, but could not find the missing haft. Then, 
aided by some of the rural constabulary and a de- 
tective from Neweastle, I searched the stream and the 
glen, but with a like result. The door of the mill was 
reached by half-a-dozen stone steps, that were green 
with damp and moss. By a careful examination of the 
floor of the room—which was in the basement, and had 
been what is called “the filling room,” that is, the 
room where the sacks were filled with the flour—I 
discovered clear traces of bloody footprints, which 
could be followed right down to the last step, thus 
showing that the murderer after stabbing his victim — 
must have trampled in her warm blood. On the door 
itself there were marks of fingers that had been wet 
with blood. In passing out, he had pulled the door to 
while his hands were reeking with the life-fluid he 
had so wickedly spilt. I must mention here that 
David Logan stated that when he went to take the 
boxes to the mill, he was surprised to find that the 
door though closed was not locked. This made it 
pretty plain that the poor lady had taken the key with 
her from the house, and, after opening the mill door, 
had put the key into her pocket, where it was found. 
And when the murderer had completed his ghastly 
work, he either did not trouble himself about the key, 
or forgot it, which was most likely. 

My failure to discover’ the haft of the stiletto 
suggested to me the possibility that the murderer might 
have carried it off owing to its bearing some name or 
mark that would have tended to betray him if it was 
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found, and that he would take effectual means to utterly 
destroy it. 

Of course, by this time Mr. Balders had been 
informed of the murder of his wife, and the news had 
prostrated him. But in trying to get a clue I felt it 
was necessary I should question him as to whether he 
had reason to suspect that his late wife had had a secret 
lover ; and I also required his permission to search her 
papers, for from David Logan’s information she had 
carried on a clandestine correspondence. As every 
day’s delay was a distinct gain to the murderer, I sought 
the doctor’s permission to have an interview with his 
patient, and this was granted. 

I found Mr. Balders very dejected and in great dis- 
tress of mind. He seemed exceedingly reluctant to say 
one word that was likely to reflect on his wife’s honour. 
He had evidently been passionately attached to her; 
but, as I pointed out to him, she was beyond the reach 
of either praise or blame, and that from every point of 
view it was highly desirable that strenuous efforts should 
be made to bring her cruel slayer to justice, for her 
blood cried aloud for vengeance. 

My argument told, and he said that he had had 
reason to suspect his wife of an intrigue, for one day 
he wanted to get an address he knew she had in her 
desk, and, as she was out at the time, he went to the 
desk for it. In his search he came across a half-finished 
letter in her handwriting. It commenced, “My own 
darling Alfred,” and was couched in the most amatory 
terms. When she returned he questioned her about it, 
and there was an unpleasant scene between them, but 
she stoutly denied that there was anything wrong, 
though she would not say who “My own darling 
Alfred” was. It will be remembered that David 
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Logan had told me he had one day carried a letter to 
the Post Office from Mrs. Balders, and it was addressed 
to Alfred something, of some ship then at Liverpool. 
The deduction from these two incidents was that Alfred 
was the Christian name of the lover. 

Although Mr. Balders would not give his consent to 
my going through his late wife’s papers, he undertook 
to do so himself, and the result was, he told me a little 
later, that he had found the following letter in her desk. 
Ethel, it should be stated, was his wife’s name. 


“My pEAREST ETHEL. 

‘‘T will go north to see you for the last time, 
unless you will consent to do what I have so frequently 
urged you to do. Itis useless your trifling with my 
feelings any longer. You knowit makes me absolutely 
mad with jealousy when I think of you belonging to 
another. I feel sometimes as though I could kill you 
and myself too. Why did I ever meet you? It was 
fate I suppose, and the same fate may yet be my ruin. 
I will go to Carlisle as usual, and as soon as I arrive I 
will communicate with you, and we can arrange a 
meeting, but for both our sakes we must be careful. A 
stranger is so noticeable in such a small place. 

‘Yours till death, 
‘‘ ALFRED.” 


It will at once be seen what an important bearing 
this letter had on the case, although it contained no 
address, and no name beyond “ Alfred”; but it was 
patent now that this mysterious Alfred was the lover. 
The handwriting was straggling and scraggy, and 
there was no punctuation. The writer of that letter 
was—I felt perfectly sure—the murderer of poor Mrs. 
Balders, and it was easy to construct a very feasible 
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theory of the tragedy. In order to avoid attracting 
attention, the meeting had been arranged to take place 
in the dead of night, and the place that offered the 
greatest security against any possible surprise was the 
old mill. Perhaps he, or perhaps she, had suggested it. ~ 
However, that was a mere detail. But when they did 
meet he urged her to fly with him. She refused; the 
loneliness of the situation, the fact that she was in his 
power, and the likelihood that her body might lie there 
for some time before being discovered, suggested 
murder to him—even if he had not premeditated it; but 
that the crime had been premeditated seemed likely 
enough from the fact of his being armed with the 
stiletto. That pointed to the conclusion that he had 
gone to her with the alternative of fight or death. 

Such was my theory of the crime, and the more I 
worked the problem out in my own mind, the more 
strongly the theory forced itself upon me. 

My first step after reading the letter was to direct 
inquiries in Carlisle, to find out if possible where 
“ Alfred’ stayed, in order that I might get a descrip- 
tion of him. Asa mere bird of passage he would be 
likely to stay in a lodging-house or an hotel, and every 
place of this kind was visited, until at last my search 
was rewarded. 

Three weeks before, a man had put up for two days 
in a little obscure inn near the centre of the town. 
The second evening he went out and never returned. 
He was described as a young, powerfully-built man, 
very dark complexioned ; and from his dress, gait, and 
style of conversation, unmistakably a sailor. The only 
luggage he had with him when he arrived at the inn 
was a handbag, and this he had left behind him. Need 
I say that I at once took possession of this, although 
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the landlord only parted with it under compulsion, as 
his late lodger had left without paying his bill. 

The bag contained a suit of rather good clothes, a 
brush and comb, a case of razors, two large plugs of 
navy tobacco such as is used by sailors, and some other 
odds and ends, including a pair of shoes, a shirt or two, 
and a collection of pipes. These things in themselves 
would not have aided me very much had it not been for — 
the shirts. They were marked “ Alfred Kent,” and I 
felt that at last I had learnt the surname of the man I 
was seeking. 

Alfred Kent was the murderer of Mrs. Balders, and 
Alfred Kent was a seaman. Not a sailor before the 
mast, for the lady was hardly likely to have taken up 
with a common sailor. Besides, his style of letter as 
well as his clothes indicated that he occupied some 
superior position. Perhaps he was a captain or a mate. 

Kent was not a very common name; but still, it was 
common enough to make the search for Alfred Kent 
sufficiently difficult in the absence of any information as 
to where he hailed from. But I had got a very valuable 
clue, and I knew how to use it. Firstly, I caused the 
description of him, as furnished to me by the landlord 
of the inn, to be sent through the channels at the 
command of the police to every police-station in the 
United Kingdom, and I knew that that would cause 
thousands of eyes to keep a look-out for him. Then 
every firm of ship-owners, big and little, and every 
shipping-office was notified and asked if they had the 
name of Alfred Kent on their books. But the replies 
were always negatives, and I began to fear that this 
extraordinary raped would have to be relegated to the” 
category of undiscovered crimes. 

For the world was large, Alfred Kent had got a good 
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start, and his identity would be lost in the great ocean 
of humanity. The body of poor frail Mrs. Balders had 
been consigned to its last resting-place in the sweetest 
of little burying-grounds, where only the peaceful 
Sabbath bells and the wind sighing through the trees 
broke the silence. Mr. Balders had recovered from his 
prostration; but it was painfully evident that he was 
very deeply affected. He looked much older, his form 
was bowed and his face stamped with an unchanging 
expression of infinite sorrow. So distasteful had his 
beautiful house become to him that he could not endure 
to stay there, and he removed with his relatives and 
servants to the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 

It followed almost as a matter of course that in such 
a rural neighbourhood as Gilsland the tragedy would 
arouse the superstitions of the ignorant and credulous, 
and the old mill was shunned as a plague spot, for people 
averred that it was haunted. And even the house 
itself shared in the evil repute, so it was given over to 
dust and silence, for a tenant could not be found for it. 

My disappointment at my failure to trace the assassin - 
was very keen, but I could no more perform impossi- 
bilities than any other man. On the night of the 
murder Alfred Kent had not returned to his lodgings, 
because obviously he had some fear of detection, and he 
preferred to lose the few things he had left at the inn 
rather than run any risk. In effecting his escape, it was 
extremely probable that he walked back to Carlisle, as 
from there he would be able to get an early train going © 
south ; for it was equally probable that he went south. 
At any rate, whether he went north or south, east or 
west, he had disappeared after that fatal night and left 
not a trace behind. But let it not be supposed that I 
was inclined to abandon the case. It was not in my 
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nature to be daunted because success did not at first 
reward my efforts. Such matters as these had for me 
an abiding interest. I have always looked upon murder 
as amongst the most painfully interesting of human 
problems—at any rate, such murders as that of the ill- 
starred Mrs. Balders in the old mill in the lonely glen 
at Gilsland. Viewed in the light of the letter found in 
the deceased woman’s desk, it was pretty clear that 
jealousy and disappointment had prompted the crime, 
and the murderer had gone prepared to execute his fell 
purpose if the woman he had betrayed failed in compl- 
ance with his demands to abandon her home, her friends, 
and her lawful husband. Wherever he had started 
from, when he set out on his journey for Carlisle, he did 
so with thoughts of murder in his heart. If that was 
not so, why did he carry with him that formidable 
stiletto? It was not easy to find an answer to that 
question, except on some such hypothesis as that I 
suggest. His illicit passion had begotten in him a 
fierce and fiery jealousy, and that jealousy had made 
him a murderer. 

Nearly two years passed, during which time I had 
many and arduous duties to perform in my professional 
capacity which required close and almost ceaseless 
attention. But I never forgot that Alfred Kent was 
still at large, and, as the saying is, I kept my eyes 
open. In fact, I had never entirely ceased to believe 
that some day I should get on the track of the slayer 
and hunt him down. The broken stiletto-blade was 
still in my possession, and I always thought that sooner 
or later it would be the means of betraying Alfred 
Kent into the hands of justice. 

My faith was rewarded at last. 

It chanced one night, during a dense, impenetrable 
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fog, which for many days had enwrapped the 
southern and eastern parts of England, and spread far 
out to sea, that a large outward-bound sailing ship, 
on her way out to New Zealand, had been obliged to 
anchor off Dungeness, for though she had come down 
Channel in charge of two tugs, the fog got so dense 
as night fell that it was not considered safe to continue 
running, and so the vessel was brought up off the 
Dungeness light. She had a full crew and about 
300 passengers on board, and as those whose duty 
did not demand their presence on deck retired to rest, 
they probably felt secure as the gleam of the friendly 
lighthouse reached them even through the fog. But 
fate works in a mysterious way, and often when we 
think ourselves most safe we are in the greatest peril. 

As the ship lay there in the silent watches of the 
night, with the thick fog wrapped about her like a 
shroud, and the angry waves leaping and battering at 
her sides as if they were trying to find an entrance 
through the stout timbers that had defied many a 
gale, and were capable of defying many another, a 
large steamer was feeling her way up Channel. She 
had come from Brazil, and had a valuable cargo on 
board and many passengers, all of whom were anxious 
to reach their destinations. That steamer was 
not called Doom, but it would nevertheless have been 
an appropriate name; for as her great bulk moved 
on, propelled by her powerful engines working at 
half-speed, she, without any forewarning, suddenly 
crashed into the anchored sailing ship, which, cut 
down to the water’s edge, immediately began to sink. 

I do not intend to harrow the reader’s feelings with 
the ghastly details of that awful collision, for they do 
not come within the scope of this narrative. Those who 
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wish to read them have only to turn to the records of 
the period. Suffice it to say that while the steamer 
was but little damaged, the sailing ship was wounded 
to her destruction, and soon the dark and hungry 
waters were hissing and surging over the heads of a 
struggling mass of human beings, the greater pro- 
portion of whom had been suddenly aroused from their 
peaceful earthly sleep to sink into the sleep eternal. 

As soon as it was possible to do so, the steamer that 
ought to have been called Doom lowered her boats and 
commenced the work of rescue. About fifty or sixty 
persons altogether were saved from a watery grave, 
including passengers and crew. This terrible calamity 
spread consternation throughout the country, and a list 
of the saved was sought after with intense and painful 
eagerness. When that list was given, there appeared 
in it the name of ‘ Alfred Kent, chief mate.”? I saw 
that list and that name, and as I read it I exclaimed, 
“At last!” The particulars given went on to say 
that the mate was keeping the mid-anchor watch, con- 
sequently was on deck, and as soon as the ship was 
struck he exerted almost superhuman efforts to save 
life, and was instrumental in rescuing several persons 
from death, and not until he was exhausted and pros- 
trated was he taken on board the steamer. Then said 
I to myself, “Is it possible that this man, who has 
acted so nobly, and perilled his life to save others, can 
be a murderer? Surely it is a coincidence! It is 
some other Alfred IXent, and not the cowardly and 
cruel ruffian who did a weak and confiding woman to 
death in the ruined mill in the glen at Gilsland.”” But 
my duty was plain, and that was to prove whether the 
rescued Alfred IXent, chief mate, was or was not a 
murderer. He, with the other survivors of the crew, 
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had been taken to the Sailors’ Home in London, and 
thither I proceeded without loss of time, and I was 
informed that Kent had been removed to the hospital 
suffering from a raging fever, the result of the excite- 
ment, prostration, and exposure on that awful night of 
the wreck. 

The result of my inquiries at the hospital was that I 
was told he was in a dangerous state of health, and 
nobody could be allowed to see him—not even his wife, 
who had been to the hospital two or three times half 
distracted, and begged and prayed to be allowed to see 
him. His case had aroused great sympathy throughout 
the country, and subscriptions were flowing in as a 
testimony of admiration of his pluck and unselfishness 
in those moments of fearful peril. Of course, until I 
had some tangible evidence to go upon that this was 
the Alfred Kent I was seeking, I could not breathe a 
word to his prejudice. The circumstances were painful 
and pathetic enough, I must confess, and though I 
could not shirk my duty, I sincerely wished it had not 
fallen upon me. My next step was to visit his wife, 
whose address I had no difficulty in obtaining. She 
was living in a modest little house on the south side of 
London, and I found she was a young and very pretty 
woman, nursing her first baby, which was about three 
months old. Without making known the object of 
my inquiries, I ascertained from her that she had been 
‘married to Kent thirteen months, and that she had only 
known him for four months before she married him. 
When she first met him he had just come home from a 
voyage to the West Indies. 

‘‘ Have you gota likeness of him?” I asked. 

“Oh yes!” she exclaimed, and she at once brought 
a photograph from another room. But it was the 
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likeness of a bearded man, whereas the description I 
had only spoke of a moustache. That, however, was 
of little consequence, for a beard is soon grown; but 
still, it so altered the appearance of the man when 
compared with the verbal description, that I could not 
identify him. But presently I happened to turn my 
eyes towards the polished walnut-wood cabinet that, 
with glass panels, stood in a recess in the room. The 
cabinet was full of knick-knacks, foreign curiosities, 
pieces of china, and such like. But one thing, and 
one thing only, had any interest for me, and that 
thing was what I took to be the silver handle of a 
stiletto. I rose with eagerness, went to the cabinet, 
and examined the handle. It was silver undoubtedly, 
and beautifully chased, and part of a broken blade 
was still attached to it. I could scarcely refrain from 
exclaiming “Eureka!” I turned quietly, however, 
to Mrs. Kent, and asked her if she would allow me to 
examine that haft. With not the slightest suspicion 
of my motive, she opened the door of the cabinet, and 
gave me the stiletto handle. There, on the smooth 
part of it, I read this inscription in Spanish— 


“To ALFRED ICENT, 
Second Mate of the Ship ‘Fiery Cross,’ 
From his sincere Friend, 
GoNnSALVES DI Sitva, Cadiz.” 


“Do you know how long your husband has had this?” . 
T asked. 

“No. I found it amongst some old rubbish in a box 
of his. It was very stained and dirty, and I cleaned it 
up; and, as it’s real silver, I put it in there, intending 
to ask him about it.” ? 

Tf I felt my duty to be painful before, it was doubly 
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so now, for the revelation I should be compelled to make 
would cloud and blight this poor young wife’s future. 

“T must ask you to allow me to take this away, I 
said, “ for I have every reason to think I have the mis- 
sing blade of it.”’ 

She seemed unwilling to accede to my request, and I 

had to tell her that I was a detective, and needed it in 
the interests of justice. She grew pale and faint as 
she asked if her husband had done anything wrong. 
I gave a prevaricating answer, and was glad enough to 
get away. I found that the blade in my possession 
fitted the broken part still in the handle exactly, and 
experts pronounced the two pieces of steel to be 
identical in make. 
_ There could no longer be any doubt then that I had 
tracked down Mrs. Balders’s murderer at last, but it 
was ordained that he should escape man’s justice, for 
the brain fever that had supervened ended fatally ten 
days after the collision. I honestly confess that I was 
glad, for his poor young wife’s sake, that such was the 
case. 

His object in retaining the handle of the dagger was 
explained by the fact that it had his name on, and was 
valuable, being solid silver. And knowing that the 
blade would be found, and inquiries made for the haft, 
he had been afraid to do anything with it, and possibly 
thought it was safer amongst the old rubbish in his box 
than anywhere else. I did not seek to ascertain any- 
thing of his career antecedent to the murder; and how 
and when he and his victim became acquainted, and 
why he murdered her, must ever remain a mystery. 
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Ir may be safely asserted that, out of the four 
millions or so of people who inhabit the great 
world of London, but a relatively small number of 
them know anything of the mysteries of the silent 
highway that runs through their city. If the story of 
the Thames could be written, what a wonderful tale it 
would make, a tale that would deal with every human 
passion, and through it all would run a burden of 
sorrow ‘and death. No other river in the world has 
such a tale associated with it. It has borne royal 
barges, and witnessed the pomp and pageantry of 
Kings and Queens going and coming in state. It has 
heard the sighs and groans of broken-hearted captives 
who were being hurried to their doom in the grim 
Tower. On its tawny waters have floated the richest 
ealleons and the proudest navies of the world. Many 
a ghastly tragedy has it known; and into its dark 
depths how often has it received unhappy souls whom 
the burden, the bitterness, and the cruelty of life have 
driven mad. ‘To them, surely, it has been a kindly 
river, for it has given them peace and rest from the 
world’s strife. And how much of crime it has known, 
alas! it would be hard to say—crimes strange, dark, 
and mysterious. In the murk of night there have been 
done deeds on the Thames of which the bare relation 
would make the blood curdle. It is not so many years 
since the “Waterloo Bridge Mystery” set all Great 
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Britain pondering. Many will remember how London 
was one morning startled by the report that two young 
men named Kilsby had found in the early dawn, 
resting on one of the abutments of the bridge, near 
the water, a carpet bag that had evidently been thrown 
from the bridge, but instead of falling into the water it 
had fallen on the abutment. That bag contained 
pieces of a human body that had been salted and boiled. 
Some clothes of foreign make were in the bag with the 
poor remains of mortality. Almost superhuman efforts 
were used to discover the mystery of the bag, but it is 
a mystery still. It was suggested that the remains had 
come from the dissecting-room of an hospital, and that 
some medical students had placed it where it was found 
in order to create a sensation, but that suggestion was 
not worth a moment’s credence. There was not the 
shadow of doubt that the body had been cut up by 
some one utterly unacquainted with the anatomy of the 
human frame. There were other indications, too, that 
it was a case of murder, but the murderer escaped the 
earthly penalty of his crime. 

A still stranger tragedy than this Waterloo Bridge 
mystery was perpetrated in the early part of the forties. 
Some bargees had anchored their barge for the night off 
Greenhithe. On raising their anchor in the morning they 
brought with ita sack that was very heavy, and which 
made them open their eyes with pleased excitement, for 
they thought they had fished up a treasure. When they 
examined the sack, however, they shrank away in 
horror, for it contained the terribly decomposed body 
of awoman. Strangely enough, the head’and face were 
only slightly decayed, and the features were those of a 
singularly handsome young woman of about nineteen 
or twenty. She had perfect teeth, and a remarkable 
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quantity of light-brown hair. The body was well 
dressed, and all the clothing was of a most expensive 
kind. She had small feet, and small delicate hands 
that had never done a day’s hard work. Round her 
slender neck was a thin silken cord, with which she 
had been strangled, and in the sack was a fifty-six 
pound weight that had been placed there to sink the 
body. But murder will out, and the anchor of the 
barge had brought this one to light. ‘“ Who was she ? 
What was she?” The answers have never been forth- 
coming. It was another of the many Thames 
mysteries. Hundreds of people viewed the body, but 
none recognized it, and so it was buried as “an 
unknown” in a nameless grave, and the great river 
keeps its secret. 

When one remembers how the edges of the two 
halves of the mighty city overlap the river, as it were, 
it will be seen how readily it lends itself to the ways 
of evil-doers. On both sides below London Bridge 
the water washes the basements of many old houses, 
and there are narrow slums that run right down to the 
water, from evil rookeries. There are foul spots that, 
though in the heart of the greatest city of the world, 
are as lonely and deserted after dark as the great 
Sahara; that is, deserted save for the evil things— 
biped and quadruped—that haunt them. And at 
intervals for miles are warehouses, wharves, building 
yards, works, and offices abutting on the river, and 
containing millions of pounds’ worth of property. To 
guard all these places is no easy task, for the silent 
highway favours the operations of those who prey upon 
their fellows, and who are known to the police as 
‘‘ water-rats.”’ Matters, however, are now vastly 
improved to what they were in my day. Lonely spots 
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on the river banks have been lighted with gas-lamps, 
where before none existed; and the highway is nightly 
patrolled by an excellently organized staff of water 
police. But though the crime of the river is lessened 
to what is perhaps the minimum, it is not stamped out. 
The watchers are watched, and the police are often 
outwitted ; for in the dark holes and corners of the 
wharves and piers the water-rats lurk, and a keen look- 
out 1s kept for the police boats. 

A quarter of a century or so ago the water-rats had 
become exceedingly troublesome. Robberies from the 
wharves and warehouses were almost of nightly 
occurrence, and one night an atrocious crime was per- 
petrated which caused such an outburst of indignation 
that it was resolved to take steps to try and bring the 
criminals to justice. It was at the beginning of winter, 
and a small steamer was moored off Rotherhithe, which 
is on the right bank of the river nearly opposite the 
Tower. The steamer was undergoing some internal 
repairs, and at night she was left in charge of an old 
watchman who was widely known as Thames Tommy. 
He had, strangely enough, been born on the river in a 
barge, and he had passed the whole of his life within 
sound of its wash. He was very poor, and so, although 
he was old and feeble, being nearly eighty years of 
age, he was glad to undertake the duties of night 
watchman ; and it was in the fulfilment of his duties as 
watchman on board the steamer in question that he met 
with his death. He had been left in sole charge of the 
vessel one night, and in the morning when the work- 
men went on board to begin their daily labour they 
found poor old Thames Tommy lying dead on the deck, 
his grey hairs all dabbed with blood and his skull 
crushed in. ‘The captain’s cabin had been entered by 
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means of skeleton keys, and a valuable chronometer, a 
sextant, a quantity of clothing, and a gold watch and 
chain carried off. But, in addition, the wine-locker 
had been broken open, and a number of cases of wines 
and spirits stolen. Robbery, therefore, had been the 
motive, and in attempting to defend the property 
committed to his charge poor old Tommy had been 
knocked on the head. 

The old man bore a high reputation on the river, 
and his honesty and integrity were beyond reproach, 
and when the news of the crime circulated there 
was a strong expression of indignation. Of course 
the police came in for the usual amount of opprobrium, 
as though it was possible for the guardians of the peace 
to be everywhere, and especially everywhere on the 
river. The blame really rested on those who left the 
vessel in the sole charge of a feeble old man; but, as 
it turned out afterwards, the captain had that day 
gone a little way out of London to be present at the 
marriage of his niece, and his mate, who was supposed 
to sleep on board, was on the spree somewhere. 
Hence it was that Tommy was alone, and it seemed 
to argue that the thieves were aware of that fact. 

Now, there were many reasons for regarding it as an 
absolute certainty that the crime had been perpetrated 
by some of the river rats; for these human vermin 
prowl about the water ever on the alert for prey; and 
life is no more sacred to them than property is. 
They are as ready to spill blood as they are to carry 
off anything that they can turn into money. 

The murder of Thames Tommy stirred up the’ 
authorities of the “‘ Yard,” and it was determined to use 
every means to bring the crime home, and make an 
example of the culprits. At that time I had been 
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absent from duty for a while owing to an accident; but 
as it was known that I had a good deal of experience 
in dealing with the riverside population, and was 
acquainted with many of the desperate characters who 
had their haunts in the slums and alleys that abutted 
on the river, I was sent for and requested to take the 
case up. Although 1 was far from well, I could not 
resist the mandate, and so I lost no time in getting to 
work. 

To my mind it was evident that the property that 
had been stolen was of such a kind that the thieves could 
never hope to dispose of it themselves in the ordinary 
way; for if they attempted to deal with a quantity of 
wines and spirits, a chronometer worth fifty guineas, 
and a valuable sextant, they would be certain to 
arouse suspicion. ‘They would therefore have recourse 
to the “fence”’; and, as I have repeatedly stated in 
narrating my experiences, the “fence” is so artful and 
cunning, and his ways for getting rid of stolen 
property so many, that I did not feel very sanguine 
that we should recover any of the things; but I did 
feel sanguine that I should be able to trap some of the 
rats. I knew well enough that these river thieves 
worked in gangs, and that amongst them there was a 
kind of Freemasonry, whereby they communicated and 
put each other on the alert against danger, for danger 
to one lot meant more or less danger to all. Never- 
theless, having some knowledge of their ways and their 
haunts, I deemed it probable I should succeed in bring- 
ing the murder of Thames Tommy home, although the 
property might be lost. 

Hor the information of those who are unacquainted 
with London, I may state that on both sides of the 
river below London Bridge there is a perfect network 
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of alleys, passages, and approaches to the water, and 
inhabiting these districts is a large population made up 
of people who earn their living in some way in con- 
nection with the river. They might be classified as 
boatmen, porters, coal-heavers, trimmers, stevedores, 
mechanics, carpenters, painters, and a big residuum of 
loafers and idlers, who live heaven knows how. It is 
this residuum that forms the dangerous element, and 
amongst it may be found some of the worst characters 
in the whole of the metropolis. Now, I was perfectly 
sure that it was amongst this class that I should find 
the rascals I wanted, or, at any rate, that I should hear 
something about them. But, in the absence of the 
slightest clue, and having regard to the extensive area, 
as well as the number of people dwelling in it, it 
seemed something in the nature of a wild-goose chase; 
but I was in no way disheartened—indeed, I faced the 
task with zeal, for I was particularly anxious to have 
the credit of exterminating the water-rats. When I 
say exterminating, I mean, of course, in a relative sense, 
for evil-doers will exist as long as the world lasts, 
unless human nature undergoes an entire change for 
the better, which is not in the least degree likely. 

I began my search by putting off from St. Paul’s 
Pier one night about twelve o’clock in a small rowing 
boat, accompanied by five comrades. My object was to 
endeavour to arrest some of the river prowlers who 
might be unable to give an account of themselves, as 
through them I might possibly obtain a clue. This was 
my hope. At all hours of the night, on this silent 
highway, there is traffic going on. In some parts work 
never ceases, for there are vessels to load and unload 
with the utmost despatch; and when the day gangs 
leave off their work, night gangs take their place. 
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Barges move up and down with the tide, and boat-loads 
of workmen may be occasionally met with. But of 
course this traffic and movement are after all partial, 
and there are long stretches where all is still as death, 
save for the mournful lapping of the water against the 
sides of the piers, or the sides of ships and barges. 
Occasionally boats are met with whose occupants are 
bent on no legitimate business; and these people are 
what I term the water-rats, Knowing that the hand of 
the law is against them, they are as cunning as their 
quadruped prototypes, and unless you catch them 
Hlagrante delicto, it is an exceedingly difficult matter to 
get evidence that will serve to convict them. T have 
already stated that matters on the river are now very 
much improved compared to what they were at the time 
I am referring to. The river police form a distinct 
branch of the service in themselves, and their system of 
patrolling is so good that the rats have a hard time of 
it, and are chevied from pillar to post. But still, even 
now they do sometimes make a fairly good haul, though 
in my time the thieves of the river certainly waxed 
fatter than they do at present. 

It was a bitter night, and exceedingly dark, as we 
pulled down towards Wapping. We had muffled the 
rowlocks of the boat, so that the oars made no noise, and 
silently and like a shadow we went down slowly with 
the tide. I steered, four of my companions pulled, and 
the sixth man, who was. squatted down: in the bows, 
kept a sharp look-out. The night was so dark, however, 
that it was not easy to see far ahead. But the man in 
the bow had originally been a sailor, and his eyes were 
accustomed to peering into the darkness. We did not 
steer a straight course, but pulled from side to side, 
keeping a sharp look-out for suspicious craft, but we 
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saw nothing to attract our attention. On getting down 
towards Limehouse, however, we came up with a boat 
near the entrance to the West India Docks. We were 
provided with a bull’s-eye lantern, and, turning the 
light on, we found that the boat contained three men. 

“ What are you doing here ?”’ I asked. 

“ What has that to do with you, governor?” came 
the reply in a voice that was at once the most peculiarly 
raucous I ever heard from a human being. It was 
a voice that had a tendency to make one’s blood 
curdle, as the saying is, like the sharpening of a saw. 
And since the quality of the voice indicates in a large 
measure the character of the owner, I associated that 
harsh, gutteral, crow-like voice with evil of every 
kind. 

“ Well,” I answered, “it has a good deal to do with 
me, as you will find.” 

“Who are you ?”’ came the surly demand. 

“T am a police officer, and, in the name of the law, I 
demand to know your business ? ”’ I said. 

My look-out man had got a good hold of the strange 
boat, and I stood up, and, turning the bull’s-eye full on 
the faces of the three men, scrutinized them keenly. 
Two of them were very ordinary faces, by no means 
pleasing, and yet not altogether repulsive. But the 
third man, he of the ropy voice, had a round pudding 
face, set on toa bull-like neck. He was cleaned shaved ; 
his eyes were small and bright, and particularly like a 
rat?s; while the mouth was huge, and the under jaw 
massive and square, signifying a brutal, cruel, and 
fierce nature. Altogether, the face was a low, sensual 
one, without a redeeming trait. 

“All right, governor,” said the fellow, “you shall 
know our business. We are collecting drift-wood so as 
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to make a ’onest penny. What we collects at night we 
sells in the day.” 

As he spoke he pointed to a heap of pieces of wood 
lying at the bottom of the boat, and which had been 
fished out of the river. 

I was, however, so prejudiced against the man on 
account of his evil looks that I was determined to know 
more about him. I have always claimed to be a fairly 
good judge of character from the face ; and long experi- 
ence has taught me that, though not an infallible guide, 
it may, taken in connection with the voice and other 
things, afford one a pretty good index to the mind of 
the person. 

“What is your name?” I asked. 

“Stumps,” came the laconic reply, followed by a 
hoarse laugh. 

“I don’t want any nonsense,” I said. “ What’s your 
name ? ” 

“Stumps!” he roared again, and at the same time he 
beat a tattoo on the bottom of the boat with two wooden 
legs. “Stumps is what every one calls me; but my 
proper name is Bill Watkins.” 

“And your address, Mr. Watkins-Stumps, or Stumps- 
Watkins, where is that ? ”’ 

“Oh, it ain’t far from this. I lives in Lime’us, and 
my pals here, one on ’em’s a cousin o’ mine, lives along- 
side o’ me.” 

“That may be all very true, Mr. Watkins,” said i 
“but I am not going to take your bare word for it. Is 
that your boat?” 

“Yes.”’ 

“Where do you moor her ? ” 

‘I keeps her up a creek.”’ 

“Very well, pull away to your moorings, and then 
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V’ll accompany you to your home, so that I may learn 
whether you have given me the right address or notes 
“ All right, cockie ?”’ he exclaimed quite cheerfully, 
and telling his mates to pull. They started up the 
river, until suddenly they shot into a creek, and we 
followed them. They ran their boat up on to the 
slimy mud, and then Stumps sprang out with wonderful 
agility, and he made fast the painter of his boat to 
an iron ring fixed in a post that was driven into the 
ooze. His companions were about to get out, but I 
told them they would remain there as hostages till I 
and one of my mates returned. They did not seem to 
like that, complaining that they were cold and hungry. 
However, we were well supplied with refreshments in 
the shape of bread and cheese, cold meat, and half a 
gallon of beer in a jar, and we told them that they 
could have some supper. This reconciled them, and 
then, led by Stumps, I and one of my companions set 
off. Our way was over baulks of slimy, rotting timber, 
old anchors, rusty chains, and a miscellaneous collection 
of reeking, filthy rubbish, including the decomposing 
carcases of cats and dogs. But Stumps was perfectly 
familiar with every inch of the ground, and, in spite 
of his two wooden legs, he moved about as well as we 
did, in fact better, for we had to watch our feet and 
pick our way by means of the bull’s-eye, but he 
forged ahead as if utterly indifferent to the obstacles 
that bestrewed our path. But his wooden shins were 
incapable of feeling, while our legs were bruised and 
peeled by frequent contact with the old anchors and 
the timber. At last, however, much to our relief, we 
came to a high wooden fence, in which was a door. 
Stumps opened the door with a key that he took 
from his pocket, and passing through the doorway we 
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found ourselves in what appeared to be a lane. It 
was ankle deep in mud. On the opposite side Stumps 
said there was a shipbuilding yard, and the river end 
of the lane was closed by the wharves of this yard. 
Proceeding along the slough of despond, which, so 
far as we could make out in the darkness, was 
dismalness and melancholy itself, we walked for about 
three hundred yards, until we came to four tumbledown 
cottages that abutted on a timber yard where there 
were huge stacks of timber. 

“This yere’s my shanty, governor,” croaked Stumps, 
as he inserted a key in the door of one of the cottages, 
and invited us to enter. We flashed the light of the 
lantern into the passage; dirt, squalor, and filth were 
conspicuous, and the air was rank and foetid. 

However, we went in, and Stumps conducted us to 
the front room, and, pralistnrs a match, La alamp. Then 
he roared out— 

‘* Hi, mother, here’s some gents as has come to see us.”’ 

There was a partition door between his room and the 
back room, which was a sleeping place, and in obedience 
to the summon an old hag emerged from the room, 
having just risen from her bed. I think that, without 
exception, she was the ugliest old creature I have ever 
seen. The skin of her face, neck, and arms was 
shrivelled up like dried parchment, and the cracks were 
choked with dirt. A few wisps of grey tow-like hair 
hung about her face and neck, and her eyes were blood- 
shot and fierce. She was clad in a nightdress or 
chemise that could never have seen the washtub for 
years. Over this she had slipped an old rag of a red 
petticoat, leaving her legs and feet bare. 

“This is my missus,” remarked Stumps, by way of 
introduction ; and the mld hag, as she turned her blood- 
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shot orbs upon us and glared, snarled like an angry cat, 
and said— 

“‘ Who’s these blooming blokes? ” 

“‘They’re coppers, mother—friendly coppers ; we met 
°em on the river,’ answered Stumps. 

“Hla!” she hissed, with suppressed fiereeness and 
passion, “I hates all coppers! The whole bloomin’ lot 
o ’em ought to be smothered ! ” 

“ Well—well, mother, don’t get a-losing on your 
temper,’ remarked her husband, “ but get out a tooth- 
ful for the gents. We ain’t a done nothink, you know, 
as we need fear the coppers.” 

“Ha!” she hissed again, “I hate ’em! I ain’t 
a-going to get ’em no toothful”’; and with that she dis- 
appeared into her den, and we heard her muttering to 
herself and growling like a hyena. 

Stumps told us that he had a drop of good “old 
Jamaica,’ and we were welcome to it; but, declining 
his hospitality, we gave him to understand that we were 
so far satisfied that he lived there, but we questioned 
him closely as to how he got his living, and he 
answered— 

“I’m what they calls a river lark. I goes out at 
night a-picking up the pieces o’ wood, and then I makes 
"em up in bundles an’ sells ’em. Sometimes I comes 
across old barrels and boxes; and now and again I gets 
a dead ’un, and I lands the body and tells the police, 
and I has the reward o’ five shillings, what’s paid by 
the parish. But, lor’, governor, I don’t make a fat 
living on it, I assures you; and if it wasn’t for the old 
‘ocoman a-doing a bit o’ hawking when she can get 
anythink to sell, we’d have to go into the work’us.” 

I was convinced that Stumps was a lying old rascal, 
and that in spite of his assumed affability he was a 
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dangerous character. However, we could do nothing 
more then, so we started back and he accompanied us. 

When we reached our boat, we found that his 
companions had pulled his boat up on to the mud, and 
alter some little palaver, during which they seemed 
anxious that we should sheer off, but which I was in no 
hurry to do, they themselves departed just as the feeble, 
sickly light of the coming day began to assert itself. 

I don’t know how it was, but soon after they had 
disappeared it suddenly occurred to me to examine 
their boat. The idea came upon me like an inspiration, 
and I at once began to turn over the heap of chips and 
pieces of wood, when, to my utter surprise, I found 
concealed under the rubbish a large ham and a gallon 
stone jar which on examination proved to be full to the 
bung with rum. 

This discovery confirmed the opinion I had formed, 
that he of the raucous voice was a rascal. Indeed, I 
should have been wanting in the commonest of percep- 
tion had I been deceived by his plausibility. Rascality 
was writ large on his coarse features; and as for his 
“missus,” she was as evil a specimen of depraved 
humanity as I had seen for a long time. She could only 
be called a woman by courtesy, for, as a matter of fact, 
she was a hag of a most sinister and repulsive kind. I 
was now perfectly certain that by a lucky chance I had 
come upon a nest of most dangerous water-rats; and, 
though I might fail to bring the slayer of old Thames 
Tommy to justice, it seemed tome quite within the 
bounds of strong probability that I should be able to 
stops the pranks of one gang of harpies for a time at 
least. Of course, the thing was to get. evidence, and I 
have already pointed out that that is the chief difficulty 
in dealing with this class of miscreants. Nor couid I 
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overlook what was a very possible feature in the case. 
That is, in a certain sense Stumps and his companions 
might have become possessed of the ham and the jar of 
rum in a way that placed them outside the reach of the 
law. And here let me explain what I mean. It was 
well known to us—and I believe the same thing is still 
carried on at the present day, though to a lesser extent 
—that sailors, not excluding officers and captains of 
vessels, coming from foreign voyages were sometimes in 
the habit of selling such portions of the ship’s surplus 
stores as they could secretly and conveniently get rid of. 
These things were sold while the ships were coming up 
the river to rascals who were on the look-out, and who 
made their living by this illegal trade. Of course the 
Custom house officers had to be hoodwinked, and that 
necessitated considerable risk, but nevertheless the trade 
was carried on, and it is perhaps needless to say that 
the buyers never gave more than a quarter the value of 
the goods. | 

Now, when I say that, on the assumption that 
Stumps had purchased the rum and ham in this way, 
he would be outside the reach’ of the law—what I mean 
is this, and it somewhat qualifies my first statement, 
that he could not be convicted of theft. The most that 
could happen would be a conviction for smuggling, and 
the result of that would be a fine and confiscation of the 
goods. The great difficulty in all these cases was to 
find out where the goods came from. ‘The sellers of 
course would not betray themselves, and the buyers 
would prefer to submit to a fine rather than split, for if 
they did their trade would be ruined, and they would 
be marked men. Herein then lay the difficulty, and it 
was a difficulty that had confronted us for a long time, 
and caused no end of bother. If we could only have 
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laid hands on the sellers, the owners of the vessels 
would have prosecuted them to conviction. It even 
happened, and not unfrequently by any means, that 
ships were boarded at sea, before they got within the 
Custom house zone, by men who met them in boats, and 
went on board ostensibly to buy old clothes, birds, and 
foreign curios from the sailors. These boats, having 
made a haul, would dodge about until nightfall, when 
they were met by other boats, and the plunder was 
divided; the original buyers selling again to smaller 
buyers. Though the Custom house authorities were 
aware of this illegitimate traffic, and did all they could 
to stop it, they had to admit that they were hedged 
about with difficulties that were not easily overcome. 

Mindful of all these facts, I knew that it would not 
be wise to act precipitately with regard to Stumps; and 
so I determined to try and lay a trap for the wilely old 
rat. I was convinced that he would not return for the 
ham and the rum so long as he thought that we were 
near. I therefore took two of my men, telling the 
others to go back with the boat, and then I and my 
companions concealed ourselvesamongst the old anchors 
and timber lying about in the mud, and in such a 
position that we had Stumps’s boat in view, and could 
watch the movements of any one who came to it. 

It may be easily imagined that our position was 
an exceedingly unpleasant one. The morning was raw, 
chill, and wet. The cold wind swept up the river, 
laden with dripping mist, that seemed to cling about 
one like sodden wool, and not only dispirited, but 
lowered one’s vitality. Then, again, that great expanse 
of reeking, slimy ooze was suggestive of ague and 
pestilence, while the effluvium that arose was nauseating, 
But duty demands faithfulness under the most trying 
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and adverse circumstances; and, recognizing this as an 
axiom, we submitted to all the discomfort and risks in 
the hope that we should be able to track crime to its lair, 
and bring it to the bar of justice. 

Anything more dreary, more melancholy than that 
spot could not be conceived. The green and slimy 
timber that lay about, the rusty and broken anchors and 
old chains, so typical of dead things—of ships and sailors 
whose voyages had long ago ended, and who had 
decayed and mouldered to dust; the filthy water in the 
creek, that seemed to be the last resting-place of all the 
stray cats and dogs of the district; the grime and 
rottenness that the yellowlightof the murky day revealed, 
—all these things were the details of a scene over which a 
blight had passed. It was a sad and depressing picture 
of the polluting presence of man. Time was, no doubt, 
when the creek was a pellucid stream, when trees lined 
the banks, and sedges and sand-grass nodded to the 
whispering wind; and curlews and seamews and gulls 
and plovers had their home there until man came, then 
Nature took flight and withered, and the place became a 
Stygian wilderness. It was a fitting haunt for human 
rats, as it was for the four-legged ones, numbers of 
which we saw prowling about searching for garbage 
that the black water washed on to the reeking mud. 

As the sombre and weeping day declared itself, there 
was’ the subitaneous clanging of a heavy bell—it was 
the bell of the shipyard summoning the toilers to their 
grimy labour, and then the peace of the night was 
shivered and shattered by the ringing of a thousand 
hammers on rivet and plate; while sinew and muscle 
and sweat helped to fashion some stately ship that 
would anon go forth to the ocean, where God’s winds 
blow uncontaminated. In that terrible spot cunning 
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brains and hands were building up a monument of 
ingenuity and usefulness; but sloth and industry, 
honesty and crime walk together, and though those 
ringing hammers spoke of honourable labour, we knew 
that human beasts of prey had their haunt there, and 
we, who represented law and order, crouched and 
waited like hunters who wait for their game. The cold 
and damp told upon us, and hunger asserted itself; but 
personal convenience had to be sacrificed to duty, 
exacting though it was. At last our patience was 
rewarded, for about half-past seven the door in the 
fence was opened, and Stumps appeared. It was 
astonishing how, with the aid of a stick, he moved along’ 
on his wooden legs. They did not seem to incon- 
venience him in the slightest degree, except when he 
got to the soft mud, then his timber shanks sank down, 
and it was no easy matter pulling them out. This, 
however, was only in one part, for, with the agility of 
an acrobat, he strode along on the timber baulks. I 
noticed then that the boat had very artfully been hauled 
close to a huge piece of timber half embedded, but 
which afforded Stumps solid walking. 

When he reached his boat he glanced round to see if 
he was alone in the slimy wilderness. Although his 
face was full of rascality, and his eyes unmistakably 
spoke of a singularly cunning nature, there was a 
certain humorous expression in his begrimed and 
weather-hardened features. He had brought a sack with 
him, and, feeling satisfied that no one was observing 
him, he popped the ham and the jar of rum into the sack, 
which he swung over his back, and, leaving the pile of 
drift-wood in the boat, he stumped off. When he 
got clear, and had fastened the gate after him, I and 
my mate rose, glad to stretch our limbs after our long 
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and cold watch; and having given Stumps a good start 
we followed in his track, getting ito the roadway by 
climbing over a part of the fence where the top part 
was broken off. We saw our man a considerable 
distance ahead, ploughing his way through the mud 
and ruts, for it was not a regularly made road, the side 
path being merely a narrow track, cindered, and worn 
hard by the tramping of the workmen’s feet as they 
passed to and fro to their labours and their homes. 
Keeping Stumps in sight, we followed until we saw 
him disappear in his cottage. Then we hurried forward, 
and reached the door within five minutes after he had 
entered. ‘There were only the four cottages in the row, 
and they were tumbledown, ramshackle places. Iknocked 
at the door of Stumps’s house, and after I had waited 
for some few minutes, during which I heard quick 
hurried movements going on inside, and the door was 
opened by the “missus.” She looked not one whit less 
repulsive than she had done some hours previous when, 
like a thing of evil, she had presented herself before 
us in obedience to the summons of her lord. 

“Ts your husband in?” I asked peremptorily, as I 
walked into the passage. 

“Q Lord, Bill!” she yelled out, “’ere’s these 
bloomin’ coppers a-come back.” 

I knew that she meant that as a warning to him, so I 
went forward towards the room; but, like a fierce wild 
cat she sprang at me, and, seizing me, dragged me back, 
and exclaimed, with an oath of a very blood-curdling 
description— 

‘What do you want a-coming into decent folks’ 
houses that way ? ” 

One of my men stepped forward and pulled her 
off, 
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“Well, missus,” said I imperturbably, “I want some 
of that rum your husband has got.” 

Misunderstanding my remark, she sang out again— 

“ Bill, these yer cops wants a lush.” Then, address- 
ing me, “ We don’t keep no public-house here, but my 
old man allers has a toothful in case I be took bad in 
the night.” 

“Ah!” I remarked complacently, “and I have no 
doubt you are often took bad.” 

“No, I ain’t,” she snarled, and at that moment 
Stumps came out of the room with a leer on _ his 
face. 

“ Well, gents,” he said, “ what’s the meaning o’ this 
yer? Are you wanting a smell o’ the Jamaica ? ” 

“ Yes,” I answered, whereupon he said— 

“ All right, old pal, I can accommodate you.” 

He entered the room again, and we followed. Then 
he opened the door of a cupboard, and took out a 
square white glass bottle about half full of rum, and, 
producing three or four wine-glasses, he invited us to 
drink. 

“ That’s not the rum I want, Stumps,” I said; “I 
want the jar you brought up from the boat just now.” 

For a moment a look of dismay flashed across his 
face, and he exchanged glances with the old woman, 
who gave vent to a perfect torrent of abuse, which she 
poured on my devoted head. Her husband tried to 
stop her, but she was not to be stopped until she had 
emptied herself of breath and words. Then Stumps’s 
face beamed with a grin as he said— 

“So you was watching, was you? Well, gents, 
you've found a mare’s nest this time, anyhow.” With 
that he lifted up the table-cloth that entirely covered a 
small square table standing against the wall, and from 
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under the table he produced the jar of rum and the 
ham. ‘There,’ he said, “them’s what you’re a-want- 
ing, ain’t they P”’ 

“Yes, where did you get them from ?”” 

“Where did I get ’em from? I got ’em honestly, 
governor; I bought ’em from my brother, Jim Watkins, 
what keeps a pub. down in Bermondsey.”’ 

“Oh, indeed,” I remarked, with an ironical smile. 

“You're a-grinning, are yer? Well, I’m telling you 
Gawd’s truth.” 

“Of course he is,’ snarled the woman, “and you 
ain’t a-got no business a-coming here to call us liars.” 

“T haven’t yet called you liars,’ Isaid. “ But if 
you got these things honestly, Mr. Stumps, why were 
you so anxious that we shouldn’t see them ?”’ 

‘Because I knowed as you’d make a bother, and ask 
all sorts 0’ questions. We poor devils that has to make 
our living out 0’ the river is just chevied about by you 
gents as if we was wermin. My brother as keeps the 
Blue Boar pub. in Bermondsey a-sold me that yer ’am 
and the rum, and I paid for ’em; and if you don’t 
believe me, go and ax him.” 

“That is what Iintend to do,” I answered; “ but in 
the meantime, my friend, I shall take charge of the 
things.” 

This announcement caused the ugly old woman to 
once more fire up, and she became so violent and so 
threatening that I told her I would handcuff her and 
take her to the station. But not even that would have 
stopped her if Stumps had not bundled her into the 
bedroom neck and crop, and told her that he would 
“Jarrup her hide off” if she didn’t hold her noise. 
Having got rid of the termagant, he turned to me and 
said I was welcome to take the things, but that I should 
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find that I would “ precious soon” have to bring them 
back at my own cost. , 

Although outwardly he appeared calm and collected, 
there were signs that he only controlled himself with a 
great effort, and that he was really boiling with rage 
and vexation. 

Instructing my men to take the jar and the ham to 
the nearest station, we left. I had no fear but what I 
should be able to quickly lay my hands on Stumps 
again if I wanted him. Although I didn’t believe his 
story, it was my place to put it to the test, so I lost no 
time in going to Bermondsey ; and sure enough, in a low 
thoroughfare close to the river, I found a small beer- 
house called the Blue Boar, kept by a man called James 
Watkins. He was a typical ruffian in appearance-—a 
thick-set, short man, with a clean-shaved fleshy face, 
and small bead-like eyes, close-cropped hair, and a 
sneaking, hang-dog expression. His likeness to Stumps 
was striking, and I began to think Stumps had told the 
truth. 

‘Have you a brother ?” I asked. 

“Yes, governor, I has.” 

‘What is his name?” 

“Bill Watkins; but he generally gets the name of 
Stumps, because he has two wooden legs.” 

“Was he here last night ?”’ 

“Yes. He’s here mostnigh every night.” 

“Did he buy anything from you ?” 

“Yes,” and here Jim Watkins eyed me furtively, 
and with a certain fierceness; and then, as if to 
purposely forestal my next question, he added, “TI sold 
him a big Yankee ham and a jar o’ rum. 

Knowing the place was only a beer-shop, I asked him 
suddenly— . 
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“ Have you a licence to sell spirits ?” 

The fierceness increased in his bulldog-like face, and, 
with a menace in his attitude and voice, he growled as 
he leaned over the lead-lined counter— 

“ What right a’ you got a-asking me?” 

“The right of the law.” 

“Youre a Excise fellow, are you?” he demanded, 
with an expression of concentrated hatred, as if the very 
name of Excise fired his blood, as no doubt it did. 

“No, I’m a detective fellow,” I answered. 

My words caused him to pale and become more 
excited, and, drawing a dash of beer in a haltf-pint 
pewter pot, he poured it down his throat to give him 
Dutch courage or to steady his nerves, and then he ex- 
claimed in jerky, broken accents— 

“Well, I don’t care what you be, governor-—I ain’t 
a done nothink that I’m ashamed on. I didn’t 
trade that rum on these premises, but I brought 
it from a sailor man, and sold it to my brother 
cheap.” 

“ Tf that’s true, no doubt you will be able to prove it,” 
I answered. ‘That is all I have to say at present.” 

He seemed surprised and even relieved when he saw 
me leave the place, but if he had any idea he had got 
rid of me for good he was wrong. My opinion of Jim 
Watkins was by no means in his favour, and I had not 
a doubt in my own mind that he was one of the water- 
rats and a dangerous pest to society, and I thought 
T saw a chance of exterminating one lot of these 
objectionable animals. But there was another idea 
that flashed through my mind. Might not this man, 
directly or indirectly, have been mixed up in the 
robbery from the steamer, and consequently in the 
murder of Thames Tommy? It was only a possi- 
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bility, perhaps, but it laid hold of me, and grew and 
expanded as I reasoned the thing out. His position as 
a publican would make it comparatively easy for him 
to find a market for the stolen things—at any rate, so 
far as the wines and spirits were concerned; and was it 
not equally likely that the rum in possession of Stumps 
was part of the stolen spirits? At any rate, until I 
had proved myself right or wrong, I intended to stick to 
Jim Watkins. 

One of my assistants in plain clothes had accompanied 
me, but had not entered the public-house. And giving 
him a few hasty instructions to remain on the watch, 
and be particularly vigilant, I hurried off to the Custom 
house; for if, as I suspected, Watkins had spirits and 
wines concealed on his premises, it was the duty of the 
Excise officers to deal with the case in the first instance, 
and they would be able to exercise their prerogative, 
and search the house. As some formalities had to be 
gone through, more than two hours and a half elapsed 
before I returned, in company with a representative of 
the Custom, and then to my astonishment and annoy- 
ance I found that my man, whom T had left on guard, 
had disappeared. However, the officer and I entered 
the house, and were met by Watkins’s son, who told us 
his father had gone out. The son was a veritable chip 
of the old block, sullen and bulldog-like, but when we 
told him that we were empowered to search the house 
he smiled peculiarly, and, rubbing his dirty, coarse 
hands together, as if with some sense of self-gratifica- 
tion, he said— 

“Certainly, gents. Me and the governor is honest 
as daylight, so we ain’t a bit afeared.” 

I thought to myself that he was protesting too much, 
but I made no remark. We began our search, going 
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into the cellars first, and from there to every part of the 
house. The search was thorough and methodical, but it 
resulted in nothing—that is, we found nothing that was 
irregular, and I will frankly confess I was annoyed and 
surprised. I had felt certain that we should find spirits 
on the premises, and my disappointment may be under- 
stood. But let.it not be supposed my failure led me to 
reverse the opinion I had formed of Jim Watkins. at 
should have been prepared, even at that moment, to have 
staked a great deal that he was an unmitigated rascal. 
His cunning, however, had for the moment baffled me, 
and unless I could get evidence to prove that the trathie 
had been illegal, I should have to confess I had made a 
mistake in seizing the ham and jar of rum from Stumps, 
to whom, of course, they would have to be restored. 

It is never pleasant when you have made certain 
calculations, based upon what you consider reliable data, 
to suddenly find yourself altogether wrong. It begets 
in one a sense of humiliation and a vexation of spirit 
which even to the most philosophical mind is irritating. 
I was irritated, and I admit it; and, having been up all 
the night and the greater part of the day, I returned to 
my home, intending to refresh myself with a bath, and 
then sleep my annoyance off. I had not been in more 
than half an hour before a hansom cab drove up, and 
out jumped my assistant. His manner and expression 
testified that he had something important to communi- 
cate, and in a moment I guessed that he had made a 
discovery, and that he had deserted his post from a 
sense of duty. 

“Of course, you would be surprised to find me gone 
when you got back ?”’ 

“Yes, I was indeed. But now I read in your face 
that you had a good reason for going.” 
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“ Yes, of course I had. You hadn’t been gone long 
before Watkins left his house. He was away twenty 
minutes, then he came back with a donkey-cart. He 
and another man—a young one—then brought from 
the house five large cases and loaded them on to the 
cart, and Watkins drove away with them. I followed 
as hard as I could, and never once lost sight of the cart, 
which drew up at last at a house on the river side close 
to Woolwich, and there the things were unloaded and 
taken into the house.” 

At this information all bodily fatigue was forgotten, 
and my mind became active and sanguine again. It 
seemed that I was right after all as to the character of 
Watkins. My visit to his house had put him on his 
guard, and as soon as I had gone he had hastened to 
remove certain goods, which, it was obvious, he was 
afraid of being found there. There was something 
wrong, that was clear, and without a moment?’s 
unnecessary delay I started with my assistant in a cab 
for Woolwich. It was dark when we arrived, but my 
assistant had no difficulty in going to the house again. 
It was one of the very old places still to be found on 
the banks of the Thames. It was built entirely of 
timber, and the front windows faced the river. There 
was a roughly constructed little wooden pier in front, 
and a boat was moored to it, so that the place was 
indeed very convenient for the water-rats. 

It was some time before my repeated knocking at 
the door was answered. But at last the door was opened 
by a very old man, who carried in his hand a candle 
stuck in a beer-bottle. He was an evil-looking old man. 
His face was much pitted with small-pox, and his nose 
was hooked. But it was not these things that made 
him look evil; it was a crafty, sinister, cruel expression. 
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“You are acquainted with a man named Watkins— 
Jim Watkins?” I said, as he eyed me suspiciously 
through his horn-rimmed spectacles. 

“Well, I ought to be,” he said grufly. “J im’s my 
son.” | 

“Oh, indeed! ‘Well, he left some goods here this 
afternoon.” 

“No, he didn’t,” cried the old fellow almost before I 
had finished my sentence, and by his anxiety betraying 
his desire to conceal the fact. 

“Oh yes, he did,” I answered, “ and it’s no use deny- 
raion 

“T tell you he didn’t,” was the angry answer ; and 
the silly old fellow tried to shut the door in my face, 
but I forced my way into the passage, and my assistant 
followed. 

“ Tt’s no use resisting me,” I said. “Iam a detec- 
tive, and I want to know what is in those cases that 
your son brought here to-day.”’ 

On this the old man changed his tactics, and began 
to whine that some cases had been brought, but he 
knew nothing at all about them, and had no idea what 
was inside of them. His son had asked him to take 
care of them for a time. 

“What do you do for a living?” I asked. 

“Tm a waterman, and I’ve earned my living on the 
river since I was ten year 0’ age.” 

He seemed very much agitated, and was disposed to 
be garrulous, but I cut him short, and told him to 
show me where the cases were. Very reluctantly he led 
me down into acellar, which seemed to be well stored 
with a miscellaneous collection of things. There were 
five large boxes there, which my assistant recognized 
as those he had seen brought on the donkey-cart. 
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Proceeding to open one of these, [ found it to contain 
bottles of wine. The second and the third also 
contained wine; the fourth was filled with spirits, 
brandy, Hollands, whisky, and rum, together with a 
quantity of tobacco; while in the fifth were a sextant, 
a chronometer, and a quantity of sailor’s clothing, 
These goods, then, were what had been stolen from the 
steamer on the night of the murder of Thames Tommy, 
and it seemed to me IL was on the track of the 
murderer. 

I at once despatched my assistant to the police 
station, and we took the old man into custody, and 
had the house placed in charge of the police. The 
same night I arrested Jim Watkins, and by ten 
o'clock the following morning [ had my hand on 
Stumps. 

It was clear now that I had made a fine haul of 
rats, and I was sanguine of unravelling the mystery of 
Thames Tommy’s murder. 

We soon brought to light that Jim Watkins had 
served a long time in penal servitude for burglary, and 
that his real name was Henry Freemantle. His 
brother (Stumps) had also served various terms of 
imprisonment, and his wife was also an old jail-bird; 
and the whole lot bore a very bad reputation. They 
were part of a gang of desperate characters who were 
not likely to stick at any crime. Henry Freemantle, 
alias Jim Watkins, in order to save himself from the 
charge of murder, made a statement- to the effect that 
he had bought the things from a man named Joe 
Smith, who was known to the fraternity as “ The 
Buffalo” ; and, from information he supplied us with, 
we were enabled to lay our hands on “The Buffalo.” 
He turned out to be a desperate ruffian, who had been 
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several times convicted. In this fellow’s house we 
found a suit of blood-stained clothes, and also an old 
battered silver watch that belonged to poor old ‘Thames 
Tommy, and which was identified beyond all dispute. 
We also arrested three other men who had aided in the 
robbery, and one of these fellows turned Queen’s 
evidence, and we were enabled to bring the guilt of the 
murder clearly home to Smith, who was tried, convicted, 
and duly hanged at Horsemonger Lane Jail. ‘The 
others were all sentenced to various terms of imprison- 
ment; and I had the satisfaction of knowing that I had 
thus been successful in dispersing one band of the 
infamous water-rats. 
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WueEn Carlyle, with his usual sour cynicism, said that 
the British Islands were peopled with so many millions 
of people, mostly fools, he uttered a great truth. He 
might have enlarged upon it, however, and for the 
British Islands have substituted the world, for human 
nature is wonderfully alike all over the globe. How- 
ever bitter Carlyle’s cynical dictum may seem to be, it 
is certain that if there were no fools, knaves would not 
flourish, and nobody knows this better than those who 
have to deal with crime and criminals. The greed for 
gain may be said to be the mainspring that moves men 
to wrong-doing, as it also impels the more honest 
portion of the community to walk into traps that are set 
with golden bait. The story I am about to tell, and 
which I think I have very appropriately named in 
calling it ‘A Spider’s Web,” will very clearly illustrate 
the singularly gullible nature of the public generally 
when the prospect of gaining money is held out to 
them. Clever rogues make a study of how best to trade 
on this gullibility, and one of the smartest rascals in 
the line that I have ever known was a fellow who bore 
the very unromantic patronymic of Muggleton— 
Jeremiah Muggleton. What the nationality of his 
parents was I do not know, but he himself was born in 
the town of Paisley, and in his youth was a weaver, as, 
I believe, his father before him had been. But 
Jeremiah was endowed with an amount of brain power 
s 2 
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that might have enabled him to rise to a great height in 
human esteem had it only been properly balanced with 
moral principles. It is certain that he could have left 
his mark on the history of Good, as he has leftit on the 
history of Evil, had it not been for what I think I am 
justified in terming a certain warping of his moral 
nature. He was ambitious and desirous of accumulat- 
ing wealth, and in his endeavours to gain this end he 
threw scruples overboard. The name of Muggleton and 
the trade of weaving do not seem to have been to his 
taste, for he left his native town before he was fifteen, 
and repaired to Glasgow. There he called himself 
Arthur Sweeting, which certainly was an improvement 
on Muggleton, and he succeeded by some means in 
obtaining a situation in a lawyer’s office as an errand 
boy. The smartness he displayed soon won him the 
notice of his employer, who made a clerk of him and 
sent him to a night-school. For five years he seems to 
have studied hard, and to have acquired something more 
than a smattering of education. One of his most 
striking accomplishments was penmanship. I don’t 
know that I ever saw a man who could write such a 
splendid hand, and allied to this was the dangerous 
faculty of imitation. He could imitate any handwrit- 
ing that was ever written, and it was to this perhaps 
that he owed his first plunge into evil ways. 

When he was about twenty years of age he took 
advantage one day of the illness of his employer, and 
the absence of the manager, to imitate his employer’s 
signature on a cheque, whereby he drew from the bank 
the sum of five hundred pounds. Then he sailed away 
for that land of freedom—America—in company with a 
lady almost old enough to be his mother, and whom he 
had known for the long period of a fortnight. I was 
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instructed at the time to try and arrest him before he 
spent his iul-gotten gains, but my efforts were not 
crowned with success; though I learnt so much of the 
story of his life as I have given up to this point. It is 
very certain that previous to committing the forgery he 
had laid his plans very artfully, so that no one with 
whom he was associated might suspect that anything 
was wrong. I traced him to Birmingham, thence to 
Bristol. Then he seems to have doubled back on his 
tracks again, and returned to Birmingham, and from 
there he went to Liverpool, where all signs of him were 
lost, and it was not until a long subsequent period I learnt 
that he went from Liverpool to America. 

Some few years later there appeared amongst the long 
list of outside stock and sharebrokers in the city of 
London the names of ‘“ Moffat, Taylor & Co.,” with an 
imposing address in Old Broad Street, that nest of 
philanthropic gentlemen who are always so anxious to 
make the fortunes of confiding people of a speculative 
turn of mind by putting them on to “good things.” 
Moffat, Taylor & Co. began to advertise extensively in 
provincial papers, and they also sent out many thousands 
of circulars all over the country. It would seem that at 
first the firm really did some legitimate business in 
buying and selling stocks and shares, and presumably 
they made money. Then their advertisements began to 
appear in the London dailies, half columns at a time. 
At last a certain financial organ ventured to hint in 
pretty plain terms that Moffat, Taylor & Co. were spiders 
with voracious. appetites for human flies. Whereupon 
the firm, through an eminent solicitor, threatened the. 
proprietors of the paper with an action for libel unless 
an ample apology was published and five hundred 
pounds in cash paid at once. As the proprietor had 
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some reason to doubt the accuracy of the information he 
had received, and saw there would be considerable 
difficulty in getting proof, he, in a moment of weakness, 
consented to publish an apology, and to pay two hundred 
pounds, which terms were accepted, and proved a 
splendid advertisement for Moffat, Taylor & Co., who 
were not slow to make capital out of it. Indeed, they 
must have coined money fora time. But at last the 
the proprietor of the financial organ in question received 
a letter from a lady living in Coventry, in which she 
clearly proved that she had been swindled by Moffat, 
Taylor & Co. out of something like two thousand 
pounds. Determined, however, to err on the side of 
caution if he erred at all, he sent for me and instructed 
me to make such inquiries about the firm as would 
substantiate their bond fides, or justify him in denouncing 
them as swindlers. 

In accordance with these instructions, I directed my 
efforts to trying to learn something about the in- 
dividuals of the firm, and it was not long before I was 
in a position to say that ‘“ Taylor”? was a myth, the 
“Co.” a mystery, and that Moffat ran the concern 
himself. 

This discovery was in itself important, and reflected 
suspiciously on Moffat, and one day I called at the 
office and inquired for him. The office was quite a 
swell place, fitted with three or four “tapes,” while 
half-a-dozen clerks seemed to be up to the eyes in work. 
My desire, however, to see the principal was not then 
gratified, as I was told he was out of town; but the 
head clerk said that he was quite able to transact any 
business I might require. I told him that my business 
was of a private nature, and, thinking that he might be 
in league with Moffat, I did not display any anxiety to 
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see his employer, so as to avoid arousing any suspicion, 
but merely said that I would call in the course of a day 
or two. This I did, but only to be informed that Mr. 
Moffat was still out of town. 

My suspicions having now received something like 
confirmation, I got hold of Mr. Moffat’s private 
address—a villa residence at Surbiton—and going down 
there, I found he was living the life of a bachelor, his 
house being in charge of a lady housekeeper. Tour 
other domestics were employed, besides a gardener, a 
stableman, and a coachman. But Mr. Moffat was not 
there, and his housekeeper informed me that I should 
find him at a certain address in Brighton. 

I did not allow many hours to elapse before journey- 
ing down to Brighton and going to the address the 
housekeeper had given me, which was a very swell 
boarding-house in the most fashionable part of the 
Parade. I was told that there was no such person as 
Moffat there. But delicately worded inquiries on my 
part revealed the fact that a London gentleman, who 
was believed to be a stockbroker, and whose name 
was Edmund Mortimer, occupied a suite of rooms in 
the house, with his wife and little girl. Inferentially 
I came to the conclusion that Mr. Edmund Mortimer 
and Mr. Moffat were one and the same person. As it 
was of the highest importance, however, that I should 
act with the greatest caution, I did not ask to see Mr. 
Mortimer then, but returned to London, went down to 
Surbiton, called at Moffat’s address there, and by the 
exercise of a little scientific finessing, I succeeded in 
seeing a photograph of Mr. Moffat. It represented a 
rather fine-looking man, of apparently about thirty 
years of age, with a handsome beard that hung down 
on his breast. He was slightly bald-headed, and it 
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seemed to me that there was an unmistakable colubrine 
expression about the face, especially in the eyes. It 
was certainly not a face calculated to inspire any one 
with confidence who had the slightest pretensions to be 
able to read that index to the human mind. 

Being now in a position to recognize Mr. Moffat 
wherever I might meet him, I called once more at 
his office, only to learn that he was still out of town, 
and when I preferred a rather peremptory request for 
his address, a clerk gave me the name of an hotel in 
Brighton. On going to that hotel I found that Mr. 
Moffat permanently rented a room there, but very 
rarely used it, though a very considerable number of 
letters and telegrams went to the hotel for him, but 
he sent a servant daily to fetch them. JI need scarcely 
say that the scent now was getting warm, and my 
suspicions were deepening. My next step was to call 
on Mr. Edmund Mortimer and obtain an interview 
with him, which I only succeeded in doing by sending 
up my card, on which was printed the unpretentious 
name of James Smith. As soon as Mr. Mortimer 
presented himself I recognized the original of the 
portrait I had seen at Moffat’s house. ‘There was the 
handsome beard, the bald head, and the colubrine 
expression. He was a tall, finely-built man, of really 
imposing presence, and with an affected, polished . 
manner of speaking. 

‘Pardon me,” I said, “I wanted Mr. Mortimer ; 
but, 1f I am not mistaken, you are Mr. Moffat ? ” 

I saw the colour fade from his face, and he became 
confused. He quickly recovered his presence of mind, 
however, and breaking into a laugh, whereby he revealed 
two rows of very even white teeth, he exclaimed— 

“Oh, well—yes, I am. The fact is I have, for 
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reasons of my own—not very serious ones; I may 
inform you candidly there is a woman at the bottom 
of it all—been compelled to practise a little deceit. 
But now in return for this frankness, be good enough 
to tell me who you are, and what your business is?” 

Detecting in his speech a Scotch accent which he 
tried hard to conceal, f answered his question by asking 
another. 

“ You are a native of Scotland, I believe?” 

“‘ His brow darkened, and he said irritably— 

“Yes, I was born in Edinburgh, but left it many 
years ago; as I do not choose, however, to be questioned 
by an utter stranger, I shall order you out of the house 
unless you state your business.” 

“Do not be impetuous,’ I remarked. “ Though 
you carried your threat into execution, I should 
decline to go until we are a little better acquainted. 
I am a detective, and my name is Dick Donovan. 
That statement will probably suggest to you the nature 
of my business.” 

His manner underwent an entire change as I made 
this announcement, and he glanced nervously round 
the room. Then he broke into a laugh again, but it 
was obviously forced, and, stroking his beard in a quick, 
jerky, irritable way, he answered— 

“Well, Mr. Donovan, you may be a very interesting 
person, and possibly, in your own estimation, a very 
clever person; but I confess that I do not divine the 
nature of your business, unless some one has been 
swindling me, and you have been good enough to interest 
yourself on my behalf.” 

“Tt is the other way about, Mr. Moffat or 
Mortimer,” I said drily. ‘I have reason to think that — 
the swindling has been on your side, and my object in 
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calling is to give you the opportunity of proving me 
right or wrong.” 

“Sir!” he exclaimed passionately, ‘“ this insinuation 
is an outrage, an insult, and I’ll make you pay dearly 
for it. All my business, my whole career will bear the 
strictest investigation, and I defy you to get a shred of 
proof of your assertion.” 

‘‘T shall be glad, Iam sure, if Iam wrong; but I have 
already learnt sufficient to warrant me in refusing to 
retract my insinuation, and I am prepared to take all 
the consequences of it if I have made a mistake.” 

He became still paler, and, rising hurriedly, he gave 
vent to an expression in which I was told to make a 
visit to the common enemy of mankind; and, ringing the 
bell, he instructed the servant who appeared to show me 
to the door, and he added— 

‘And see that under no circumstances is the scoundrel 
admitted again.” 

As my purpose was so far served I rose, and, bowing 
to him in mock politeness, said— 

“We shall no doubt meet again, Mr. Moffat—it is 
well that the servant should know that your name és 
Moffat—and allow me to say that a man who wishes to 
succeed as a swindler should display more tact than you 
have done.” 

He was furious, and seemed half inclined to resort to 
personal violence, but thought better of it; and, wishing 
him good day, I left the house. So far as my instruc- 
tions were concerned I had carried them out, and had 
got sufficient material to warrant any one in denouncing 
Moffat as an adventurer, and I lost no time in laying 
my information before the proprietor of the paper, who, 
still smarting from his former defeat, when he had been 
compelled to apologize and hand over two hundred 
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pounds, was prompt to take the matter up, and that 
week his paper contained a crushing exposé of the 
bogus firm of “Moffat, Taylor & Co.” If the state- 
ments contained in the article had in any way been 
untrue, Moffat could have got swinging damages 
against the paper. As it was, he had the audacity to 
instruct his solicitor to threaten an action; but the 
bubble was pricked, and the exposé had done its work. 
Every post for the next few days brought shoals of 
letters from all parts of the country, and from all sorts 
and conditions of people—tradesmen, clergymen, 
widows, retired officers, clerks, servant girls, and the 
like—complaining that they had been swindled by 
Moffat, Taylor & Co. It was really wonderful how 
extensive had been the ramifications of Moffat’s trans- 
actions ; and there was no longer a doubt that he had 
bled his victims to the tune of many thousands of pounds. 

On the strength of the evidence before us, a warrant 
was issued for the man’s arrest, and it was placed in my 
hands for execution. But I was quite prepared to 
learn that he had bolted, nor was I mistaken. Four 
days before the issuing of the warrant he had drawn 
all his money out of the bank, had sold his horses and 
carriages at Surbiton, given a bill of sale on his furni- 
ture, and then decamped gorged with plunder. Of 
course the telegraph was put in motion, and his 
description sent all over the country, so I was not 
without hope that his arrest would be effected. At the 
same time, I felt convinced that I had no ordinary 
knave to deal with, and as he was well supplied with 
money, chances of escape were open to him that would 
not have been available to a man without means. 

My first step was to interview his manager, a young 
man of about thirty, named Arthur Hopkirk. I was 
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strongly of opinion that he had been a party to the 
swindling, but I could get no evidence against him. I 
found that he had been a lawyer’s clerk, and his people 
were respectable enough. Nevertheless, I would not 
and could not believe that he could have been ignorant 
of his employer’s doings; and though I could get hold 
of nothing to justify his arrest, I resolved to keep an 
eye on him. 

My next step was to go down to Brighton, hoping to 
obtain some clue; but I found the lady who had passed 
as Mrs. Mortimer in great distress, for the fellow had 
left her and her daughter—a charming little girl of six. 
and a half—penniless. She assured me that she had 
not the slightest idea but that he was carrying on a 
perfectly legitimate business, and I had several reasons 
for believing that she spoke the truth. She informed 
me that she had first met him seven years ago in 
London. He had just then come from America. 
Soon after their meeting he returned to America, and 
wanted her to go with him; but, as her mother was in a 
delicate state of health, she refused. He corresponded 
with her, however, and promised her marriage, and 
about three years later he returned, and the intimacy 
was renewed. In order to corroborate her statements 
she showed me some of his letters, and I was instantly 
struck by the remarkable writing. I felt sure that I 
had seen that handwriting before, though for the 
moment I could not call to mind where. It was a 
beautiful, small, round hand, wonderfully like copper- 
plate. Livery letter was perfectly formed, every up 
stroke as fine as a hair and yet distinct, while all the 
down strokes were of a uniform thickness. It was a 
style of penmanship very rarely seen now, and, once 
seen, not likely to be forgotten. Suddenly, it flashed 
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upon my mind that I had seen something very similar 
years before in Glasgow, and the writer then was a 
certain Jeremiah Muggleton, a/ias Arthur Sweeting, 
who had forged his employer’s name to a cheque for 
five hundred pounds. Mrs. Mortimer—for so I will 
continue to call her—knew nothing of Moffat’s history 
anterior to her meeting him. She had always been led 
to believe that he was an American. 

On reflecting on the Glasgow case, with which I had 
to do, I called to mind that Muggleton had gone to 
Birmingham, thence to Bristol, and back to Birmingham 
again. ‘There was an inference I drew from this 
double visit to the Midland town, which was that there 
had been some special attraction for him in Birmingham. 
I elicited from Mrs. Mortimer that she had once, and 
only once, heard him refer to a married sister of his in 
Birmingham, but he had never mentioned her name. 
This was a clue—not a very pronounced one, but still a 
clue—and I determined to follow it up. 

I had preserved amongst my collection of souvenirs of 
cases in which I had been interested a specimen of Mr. 
Jeremiah Muggleton’s beautiful handwriting, and com- 
paring this with a specimen of Mr. Moffat’s, which I 
procured from Mrs. Mortimer, I found that they were 
identical. Here, then, was a discovery—Muggleton, 
Sweeting, and Moffat were one and the same person, and 
Moffat bemg Muggleton was wanted for forgery com- 
mitted years before in Glasgow. Of course, there was 
the possibility that the similarity in the handwriting was 
a coincidence, but it was-only a possibility. However, I 
resolved to try and find Mr. Muggleton’s sister, if such 
a being was in existence, and with that object in view I 
went down to Birmingham. ‘To go and hunt for a 
person whose name I did not know in a great town like 
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Birmingham seemed like a wild-goose chase ; but then 
I had a plan which I hoped would be productive of some 
good result. Let me first explain that I reasoned in this 
way— 

Moffat, being in possession of a large sum of money, 
would be anxious to get out of the country with it as 
soon as possible, and he would lose no time in placing 
distance between himself and those who were anxious 
to make closer acquaintance with him. And from 
the fact that we had got no information of his where- 
abouts, seemed to me to be fairly conclusive that he 
had managed to leave the kingdom. Now, it was 
important from a legal point of view that if Moffat was 
Muggleton some indubitable proof of that fact should 
be forthcoming, and if I was able to discover that the 
married sister Moffat had referred to as living in 
Birmingham had been born Muggleton, I should be in 
possession of the necessary proof ; and, as I have already 
said, being tolerably sure that Moffat himself was not 
in Birmingham, I inserted the following advertisement 
in all the daily papers :— 

“Muaeeieton.—Any one by this name living in 
Birmingham will greatly oblige by communicating at 
once with Richard Mugeleton, poste restante, General 
Post Office.” 

Perhaps I need scarcely say that the name Richard 
Muggleton was used simply as a lure, and that there 
was no one by the name of Muggleton in Birmingham, 
as was proved by the directory. But what I hoped was 
that I should find out the whereabouts of Moffat’s 
married sister if her maiden name had been Muggleton. 
In short, my advertisement was a trap, and did its 
work splendidly. In a few days I received a letter 
from an address in Deritend, one of the suburbs of 
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Birmingham. The letter was signed by ‘“ Mrs. 
Margaret Hammond,” who stated that before her 
marriage she was a Miss Muggleton, and she expressed 
great eagerness to know who Richard Muggleton was, 
as she had never heard of a Richard in the family. 

An hour after receiving that letter I was at the 
address given. Mrs. Margaret Hammond, I found, 
was a lady-like woman, verging on middle life, and 
was married to a gentleman who was employed in one 
of the steel pen manufactories. I soon learned that she 
had been born in Paisley, but had left there when she 
was twelve years of age to live with an auntin Birming- 
ham, who had brought her up. She had a brothernamed 
Jeremiah, who was formerly in a lawyer’s office in Glas- 
gow, but he went to America, and she had not heard from 
him since. All doubts as to Moffat’s identity were now 
set at rest after this information. Moffat, the swindler, 
was Muggleton, the forger. As I was convinced that 
his sister knew nothing of his evil-doings, I could not 
find it in my heart to tell her, and I explained that I 
had known her brother years ago in Glasgow, and was 
anxious to meet him, and, having some reason to think 
he had a relative in Birmingham, I had advertised in the 
hope it might lead to my discovering him. 

This plausible story—accurate in the main—prevented 
her from suspecting my true object, and enabled me to 
take my leave without destroying her peace of mind. 
That she would learn of her brother’s crime in the 
process of time I had no doubt. But it was satisfaction 
to me that I was not called upon to inform her of it, 
for she was the mother of a charming family, and I 
proved conclusively that she was highly respectable and 
respected, and that she had no inkling she was allied by 
blood ties to an audacious forger and swindler. 
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To lay my hands on Muggleton was now the object to 
which I directed all my energies, and I did not doubt that 
if I could once get him within the meshes of the law his 
previous bad record would ensure him receiving such a 
sentence that it would be many a long year before he 
would again have the chance of preying on his fellow- 
men. Muggleton Moffat, however, was not a fool, 
although a consummate knave; and instead of lingering — 
about the scenes of his triumphs, he bade farewell for a 
time to his native country, and I got unmistakable 
evidence that he had gone to Spain, where he probably 
began to dream out those plans for the future which, 
when put into operation, were destined to place him on 
the criminal roll as one of the most remarkable rogues 
of modern times. While the cleverness he displayed 
was such, as will presently be seen, that had it been 
directed into a proper channel he might have built for 
himself a lasting monument in the hearts of his fellow- 
beings, instead of bringing down on his head the execra- 
tion of thousands of ruined men and women. 

It goes without saying that I was very greatly 
annoyed to think that this consummate rascal and 
clever swindler had slipped through my fingers. But 
then detectives are not always successful except im 
novels. I had an instinctive feeling, however, that we 
had not heard nor seen the last of Mr. Muggleton 
Moffat. ‘Temporary success makes such men reckless 
and more daring, and one of the peculiarities of the 
professional criminal is that he can hardly resist the 
desire to return to the scenes of his triumphs. And so 
I consoled myself with the belief that on some future 
occasion I should become better acquainted with Mug- 
gleton. But between four and five years passed, during 
which I neither heard tale nor tidings of this much- 
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wanted person. Time had blunted my memory of him, 
for during those years I had had many cases to deal 
with, and had made the acquaintance of numerous men 
and women who had written their names on the roll of 
shame and crime. If I ever thought of him, it was 
with a sigh of regret that he had been slippery enough 
to elude the law’s grasp. 

About this time there suddenly burst upon the world 
the dazzling prospect of every one growing rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice, providing such a person was 
willing to purchase shares in the “Golden Land 
Mining and Settlement Scheme Company, Limited.” 
Such was the heading to the advertisements that filled 
the principal papers in the United Kingdom, and 
appeared simultaneously in many of those of France, 
Germany, and Italy. According to the announcements, 
a Syndicate, at the head of which was the “ Hon. 
Evelyn Templeton Pinto,” of the “New York Land 
Colonization Company,” had organized the scheme. 
The announcements set forth that the Syndicate had 
acquired an enormous track of magnificent country in 
Mexico, which was well watered, well timbered, and 
fabulously rich in gold and silver. The climate, 
resources, and productiveness of the country were set 
forth in glowing terms that were well calculated to turn 
the brains of thoughtless people; while the names of 
assayists were given who had proved beyond doubt that 
there was gold and silver ore on the estate which 
yielded as much as twenty ounces of pure metal to the 
ton. With touching philanthropy, the Syndicate now 
offered a share in all this wealth to the world at large. 
The capital was set down at the trifling figure of six 
millions sterling, of which four millions were at the 


disposal of the public in pound shares. 
rT 
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If the capital was forthcoming, the Company 
proposed—hbesides colonizing the country—to open 
mines, build towns, engage in agricultural pursuits, 
make canals, and do sundry other things that it was 
calculated would enable the shareholders to reap huge 
profits and grow wealthy by leaps and bounds. 

The Board of Directors was apparently a very strong 
one, and besides London, the Company had opened 
offices in New York, Paris, Berlin, and Rome. Lvery- 
thing appeared to be perfectly en ségle, both as regards 
bankers, registration, auditors, solicitors, &c.; and in the 
advertisements it was stated that the lists would close 
on a certain day for London, and the day after for the 
country. 

The appositeness of Carlyle’s dictum was now shown 
in a very striking manner, for people rushed in their 
thousands to buy shares in this wonderful speculation, 
though nobody seemed to have thought it worth while 
to make some inquiries about the property through a 
disinterested channel, and to learn the antecedents of 
the gentleman with the high-sounding name, the Hon. 
Kvelyn Templeton Pinto, and of a co-director of his 
who was ticketed as ‘‘ Richard Walter Wedmore, Esq.,” 
formerly “clerk to the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
State of Alabama,”’ then of Upper Phillimore Gardens. 
West Kensington, London. ‘The South Sea Bubble 
could scarcely have dazzled and deluded people more 
than did this gigantic scheme for enriching every one 
who invested in it. - 

And so the little game went merrily along. On 
the duly appointed day the lists closed, and the 
flaming advertisements that had attracted so much 
attention were withdrawn from the papers. What is 
everybody’s business is, according to the axiom, nobody’s 
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business, consequently this gigantic swindle, for swindle 
it was, succeeded for the time. The public rushed at 
the golden bait dangled before their eyes, and flung - 
their money into the coffers of the Hon. Evelyn 
Templeton Pinto & Co. Britons were not the only ones 
who were lured by the spider’s syren song of— 


“Come into my parlour ;” 


The -cautious Frenchman, the calculating German, 
the thrifty Italian were alike drawn into the pretty web 
set for them. 

There was one person, however, who had watched 
with his eyes open, but held his peace for the time. 
That person was the proprietor of the financial paper 
which had been instrumental in exposing Moffat & Co., 
and whom I will refer to as Smith. This gentleman 
was a shrewd and far-seeing man; but experience had 
taught him caution. As a financial journalist, it was 
part of his duty to deal with swindles of this kind lend 
it was no part of his duty to recklessly thrust his head 
into the lion’s jaws. His first step, therefore, was to 
write a note to me asking me to call upon him, which I 
did at my earliest convenience. 

“Donovan,” he began, “I want you to look into the 
affairs of the Golden Land Mining and Settlement 
Scheme Company, for I’m convinced the whole thing is 
a fraud and a swindle, and I’m going to expose the 
business. But we must go to work systematically and 
cautiously.” 

The result of my interview with Mr. Smith was that 
he commissioned me to proceed at once first to N ew 
York, and make some inquiries about the Hon. Lvelyn 
Templeton Pinto ; second, to Mexico, and see with my 
own eyes the wondrous country that the Syndicate had 
purchased; and third, to Alabama, to look into the 

; Tee 
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antecedents of Richard Walter Wedmore, Esq. This 
journey, although involving Mr. Smith in a large out- 
lay, was decided upon as calculated to go to the very 
root and heart of the affair, and would at once prove the 
truth or falsehood of the Company’s statements. If it 
was found that everything was as set forth in the pro- 
spectus Mr. Smith alone would be the loser; but if, on 
» the other hand, the whole affair was a swindle, he would 
very largely gain in the increased publicity that the 
exposé would give his paper. 

Tn a few days I was on my way to New York, and 
on arrival I lost no time in inquiring into the Hon. 
Evelyn Templeton Pinto’s career, and six hours later 
I should have had no hesitation in openly denouncing 
him as an adventurer. Little was really known of 
him, beyond the fact that he could lay no claim to the 
prefix of Hon. ; that he had been a dabbler on Wall 
Street for some time, but his reputation was not good. 
He had subsequently floated a small company called 
“he New York Land Colonization Company,” but 
nobody seemed to know what the objects of the company 
were, nor where their field of operation was. One fact 
was indubitable, the directors had spent or pocketed all 
the money, and had never issued a balance sheet ; but as 
no one had taken any active steps to prosecute, the law 
had not interfered, and Mr. Pinto turned his active and 
inventive brain to some other money-making scheme. 
When he arrived in the United States, and where he 
came from, were two points about which I could get no 
satisfactory information ; but one thing was clear, and 
that was he was a naturalized American citizen. 
Having learned so much, I turned my steps south to 
the “golden land” of Mexico, and not without 
considerable difficulty did I discover where the 
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“marvellously rich”, property of the Company was 
situated. My inquiries elicited the fact that about two 
thousand acres of Government land had been purchased 
for a sum total of something under one thousand 
pounds by the “ Hon. Evelyn Templeton Pinto” and 
“Richard Walter Wedmore, Hsq.,’” described as 
American citizens. Their object in purchasing the 
land was, they stated, to rear horses. The track of 
country they acquired was absolutely a desert—an arid 
waste of sweltering sand—on which never a tree grew 
to give the traveller shelter from the torrid sun, and 
where rain was hardly ever known to fall. This, then, 
was the “ enormous track of magnificent country, which 
was well watered, well timbered, and fabulously rich in 
gold and silver.” The timber consisted of patches of 
cacti, and the water was contained in a brackish pool in 
an oasis less than two acres in extent. As for the 
climate, the only thing that could live and flourish in it 
was a deadly species of snake that literally swarmed, 
and, approximating very closely in colour to the sand, 
it was difficult to discern it until you were close to it. 
Travelling, therefore, in this salubrious spot, that, 
according to the prospectus, offered so many advantages 
for colonization, was a very risky thing; and so barren 
was the country that one wondered how even the snakes 
picked up a living. So much, then, for the climate and 
resources of this delightful country. And now for the 
gold and silver. It appeared that in one corner of the 
estate some patches of quartz cropped up, and there was 
a tradition that at some period or other a party of 
wandering Indians had discovered a little gold about 
this quartz. But since then the reefs had been 
exhaustively prospected, with the result that though 
specks of gold were here and there discernible, the 
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precious metal was not to be found in anything like pay- 
ing quantity. If, asthe prospectus of the Company 
set forth, specimens of quartz had been taken from the 
estate which yielded on an average twenty ounces to the 
ton, then it was evident they had been placed there 
first. That is, the ground had been “salted”? by the 
swindlers. As for silver, there was not a vestige of it 
to be found within many hundreds of miles of that part. 

Inext turned my attention to Richard Walter 
Wedmore, Esq., and proceeded to Alabama, but only to 
learn that no such individual was known at the Supreme 
Court of Judicature in that State; nor, indeed, could I 
find any one who had the slightest knowledge of the 
interesting gentleman. 

After an absence of ten weeks I returned to London 
armed with the facts I have stated, and laid them before 
Mr. Smith, and we discussed our plan of action. We 
ascertained that upwards of a million sterling had been 
subseribed by the deluded shareholders, and the thing 
was to try and save as much of this money as possible. 
That, however, was not altogether an easy matter, 
because if we exposed the swindle right off the directors 
would take means to move the money out of the 
country, even if they had not already done so; and, of 
course, we had no /ocus standi that would have enabled 
us to have got an attachment. The Company paid 
its way, and there is little question but what the 
directors were hoping to draw in another pile before 
the bubble was burst, and it is highly probable they 
would have succeeded. 

In order that I might make the personal acquaintance 
of the Hon. Evelyn Templeton Pinto, I called several 
times at the Company’s offices, but he was always out ; 
nor was I any more successful with Richard Walter 
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Wedmore, Esq. Neither did a visit to their private 
address produce any better results. The answer I 
received was they were abroad. ‘This was suspicious, 
and I turned my attention to the managing director of 
the Company, a gentleman whose name appeared on 
the prospectus of the Company as Henry Rice John- 
stone, Esq., C.H. He was a small man who habitually 
wore spectacles of smoked glass. He was as cantan- 
kerous as an irritated wasp, and as generally objectionable 
as the snakes I had found on the Company’s wonderful 
estate. It was very clear that Mr. Johnstone was 
suspicious that there was smoke in the air, and that an 
explosion might burst at any moment, and I learned 
incidentally that he had given strict orders to the 
clerks, who seemed to be chiefly employed in doing 
nothing in particular, that they were not to answer any 
questions I might put to them. So, one day, meeting 
the little bespectacled gentleman in the street as he was 
issuing from the office, I tackled him, and in a some- 
what peremptory manner demanded to know when and 
where I could see Pinto and Wedmore. My tone and 
manner irritated Mr. Johnstone more than usual, and he 
demanded to know what the “deuce” I wanted. I 
said my business was of a private nature, whereupon, 
with a triumphant sneer, he answered— 

“ Well, both the Hon. Mr. Pinto and Mr. Wedmore 
are in New York on business in connection with the 
Company.” 

I bluntly told him I did not believe this, when, pro- 
bably thinking to get rid of me altogether, he put his 
hand in his pocket, drew out an envelope bearing the 
New York post-mark, and addressed to himself. 

“There,” he said, with a snarl, “read that,’ as he 
thrust a letter into my hand. 
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I could scarcely restrain a start as I noticed the hand- 
writing on the envelope; and, drawing out the letter 
itself, I read the following :— 

“ Wifth Avenue Hotel, New York. 

“Wed. and I have arrived safely. Have not time 
now to do more than make this bare announcement. 
Hope everything will go smoothly during our absence. 


Write by every mail. 
‘“‘ Yours as ever, 


“HR. T. Pinto.” 


This curt note was in the same handwriting as the 
address on the envelope; that handwriting—which 
once seen was never to be forgotten—I had seen twice 
before: it was the handwriting of Jeremiab Muggleton, 
alias Sweeting, alias Moffat. I need scarcely say that 
the discovery was a revelation to me, for I had not 
before suspected that the “ Hon. Evelyn ‘Templeton 
Pinto” was the notorious Moffat. 

“I apologize,’ I said to Johnstone, ‘for having 
doubted your word,” and as I spoke I put the letter 
into my pocket with an assumed air of absent-minded- 
ness. ‘Can you tell me when your friends are likely 
to be back ?” 

“TI don’t know,” he answered gruffly; ‘and please 
to return me the letter.”’ 

“Tf you will allow me,” I said, “I should like to 
keep it.” 

“Why?” he demanded, in a tone that betrayed 
anxiety. 

‘“‘Oh, merely to satisfy myself on a certain point.” 

“No; I will not permit you to keep it. Return it 
to me immediately ! ”’ | 

“With or without your permission I shall retain it,” 
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I remarked to his consternation, and I saw a look of 
alarm sweep across his face. 

“Then Dll give you in charge for stealing,” he 
stammered. 

“Very good. Shall we walk along until we meet a 
policeman ?”’ 

His presence of mind seemed to have left him, and in 
a halting, hesitating way he answered— 

“Yes—no; well—that is, yes. Come along.” 

He moved away down the street, and very soon 
came across the object of our quest. 

“This man has stolen a letter from me,” said Mr. 
Johnstone excitedly, “and I give him in charge.” 

I made myself known to the policeman, who of 
course declined to have anything to do with the matter, 
and the result was Johnstone slunk away with a very 
hang-dog look. 

I hurried off to Mr. Smith and told him of the dis- 
covery I had made, and we both agreed that the time 
- for action had come. Two of the ringleaders in this 
gigantic swindle were out of the country, but in order 
to prevent the others from going it was necessary for 
me to apply for warrants for their arrest. The following 
day Mr. Smith published in his paper a long exposé of 
the fraud that had been perpetrated, and at the same 
time I laid sworn information before a magistrate and 
got his order for the arrest of Johnstone and his col- 
leagues. The little man, however, had already taken 
fright and bolted, but five others, including the 
secretary, were arrested ; but as no evidence was forth- 
coming against the secretary he was discharged, but 
tne others were remanded. 

Having ascertained that Johnstone was a married 
man, or passed as such, I went out to his house at 
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Brompton to learn if his wife had accompanied him in 
his flight or not. A servant whom I saw told me that 
Mrs. Johnstone was at home, but as she was getting 
ready to go into the country it was doubtful if she 
would see me. I told the girl it was not the slightest 
consequence, and that I would call again at some future 
time. I went away, but did not lose sight of the 
house. I suspected that if it was true that Mrs. Jobn- 
stone was going away, she was going to join her 
husband, and so I waited and watched for developments. 

I waited three hours, then my patience was | 
rewarded, for an empty cab drove up; a quantity of 
luggage was brought from the house, a lady, elegantly 
dressed, followed, and got into the cab, which then 
drove away. I followed in a hansom and landed at 
Euston Station, where the lady booked by the limited 
mail for Dublin. I travelled by the same train, and 
felt that the chase was getting exciting. But little 
time was spent in Dublin, for the lady took the train 
for Queenstown, and as soon as I learnt that, her 
motive seemed plain to me. She was going to join her 
husband there, or catch the outward-bound New York 
steamer from Liverpool, her husband having preceded 
her. My first conjecture proved right, for she drove to 
an hotel in Queenstown, and I ascertained that John- 
stone was staying there, but the steamer was expected 
in at midnight, and he had given notice that he was 
going to America in her. It was a cunningly laid 
little scheme of his, but I had been able to overreach 
his cunning, and was there to frustrate his plan. I 
allowed him to enjoy a ¢éte-d-téte supper with his wile, 
and I was nothing loth to refresh the inner man myself 
after the long journey. 

It was eleven o’clock when my gentleman arose from 
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the table. He had dined or supped sumptuously, as I 
knew, and there had been a liberal supply of 
champagne. He sauntered to the door, chewing a 
toothpick. It was a splendid July night, the stars 
shone brilliantly, the winds slept, the sea in the harbour 
was as clear as a mill-pond. I went quietly up to the 
little man, and, touching him on the shoulder, said, as 
I raised my hat— 

“Good evening, Mr. Johnstone. We meet again 
sooner than you anticipated, I suspect.” 

The toothpick fell from between his lips; he seemed 
to stagger, and I thought he would have fallen to the 
ground. 

‘Who the devil are you ?” he demanded, ina rasping 
voice as if something was choking him. 

“Oh, you cannot have forgotten me so goon,” I 
answered. ‘“ My name is Donovan. I am a detective, 
and I hold a warrant for your arrest.’’ 

I laid my hand on his shoulder; he started away and 
dived his hand into his coat-pocket, but I seized him, 
and after a slight struggle took a loaded revolver from 
him. Whether he intended to shoot himself or me I 
don’t know, for he would make no statement, but sunk 
into sullen silence. 

There was a terrible scene when his wife learnt the 
truth. She was a young and handsome woman, and I 
wondered what attraction she had seen in him. Of 
course I took possession of all the luggage, and the 
following morning we returned to London. When 
Johnstone’s luggage came to be searched we found 
twenty-two thousand pounds, partly in notes and-gold, 
but mainly in a draft on a New York bank. It was but 
a small part of the plunder, but still worth recovering. 
The house at Brompton where he had lived had been 
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hired furnished, and was left in charge of a housekeeper, 
who had been given to understand that the master and 
mistress had been suddenly called to America on busi- 
ness, but that they intended returning in a few weeks. 

The news of the arrest soon spread, and added to the 
excitement that Mr. Smith’s exposé in the paper had 
caused. As the directors had fled a Receiver was 
appointed by the shareholders, but it was found that 
there were only about twenty thousand pounds in the 
bank. It was therefore clear that the enormous capital 
subscribed had been smuggled away by the swindlers. 
The same story came from France, Italy, and Germany, 
and it soon became evident that the swindle was one of 
the most gigantic of modern times. 

At the instigation of his wife, Johnstone volunteered 
to give information, hoping thereby to lighten his own 
sentence. His real name was Ricardo, and he was a 
native of Manchester, in England, where his father had 
been in a large way of business, but having failed he 
emigrated with his family to the United States. The 
son entered a surveyor’s office in Philadelphia, where he 
was for many years, but got into trouble through mis- 
appropriating money. He soon afterwards made the 
acquaintance of Muggleton, who was then passing 
under the name of Pinto, and was associated with a man 
who was known as Wedmore, who called himself a civil 
engineer, but whose real name, Ricardo had discovered, 
was Arthur Hopkirk. They all three of them subse- 
quently went to Mexico, at the suggestion of Muggleton, 
who said that he had a scheme whereby he expected to 
get two or three millions of money out of the public. 
He was then in possession of a little money, and with 
this the land was bought. They then went to Wash- 
ington, and on the strength of representations he made 
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as to his enormous possessions in Mexico, he borrowed a 
considerable sum of money, and with this he purchased 
some valuable specimens of gold quartz, with which he 
salted the estate. ‘Then he sent down an engineer, who 
was bribed to make a false report, and say that he had 
procured specimens from the quartz reefs on the estate. 
The specimens, on being assayed, were found to be 
phenomenally rich in metal. Ricardo drew up a report 
of a survey he was supposed to have made, in which, in 
glowing terms, he described “the well wooded and well 
watered country,’ and dwelt enthusiastically on the 
magnificence of the climate, the richness of the soil, &e. 
All thus being prepared and ready, the swindlers started 
for London, and had no difficulty in getting directors 
to join the Board, and branch offices were opened on 
different parts of the Continent. 

So for a time affairs went merrily on. The money 
poured in, and as Muggleton, Hopkirk, and Ricardo 
had the chief control of the finances, they took good 
care to transfer large sums to America. If it had not 
been for my frustrating it, their plan was to issue 
another appeal to the public for subscriptions on 
debenture bonds. 

Armed with a warrant and the necessary papers to 
enable me to apply for their extradition, I returned to 
America to effect the arrest of Muggleton and his 
factotum, Hopkirk. The news of the exposé had 
already reached the country when [I arrived, and I 
found that the birds had flown, but they were arrested 
in Colorado while endeavouring to make their way to 
San Francisco, where they intended to take passage for 
India. They were brought back to New York, and were 
subsequently handed over to me on an extradition 
warrant, and I conveyed them to England. 
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Muggleton’s career had come to a close. He dis- 
gorged all his illgotten gains, but this did not save him 
from a life sentence of penal servitude; his previous 
record was too bad to allow of anything lighter being 
passed. Hopkirk got twenty years, and Ricardo, in 
view of the information he had given, was sentenced to 
ten years. Two of the other directors got five, and 
another three, while another was discharged, as 1t was 
proved that he had acted without the slightest know- 
ledge that there was anything wrong. Although much 
of the money was recovered, a large sum had been 
squandered, and the poor shareholders had to suffer a 
heavy loss. In some cases it meant utter rum; in 
others it produced despair, madness, and several 
suicides resulted. Altogether it was a terrible business, 
but there was some satisfaction in knowing that the 
arch swindler had met with the doom he so richly 
merited, and that never again would he have the 
chance of preying on the credulity of his fellow- 
creatures. 
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Mr. Joun Nasu was a Glasgow manufacturer, who at 
the age of thirty-five found himself in possession of an 
enormous fortune. His own start in life was fairly 
good, but his father before him had begun as a weaver 
on a paltry weekly wage; but by dint of self-denial, 
and the exercise of the thrift which by a fiction is sup- 
posed to be peculiarly a Scotch trait, he managed, when 
in middle life, to commence business on his own account 
as a manutacturer of the necessary appliances for fitting 
up weaving mills, and having invented an improve- 
ment in the shuttle and one or two other parts of 
weaving machinery, he began to prosper; but then, as 
is a common occurrence in such cases, he tumbled into 
his grave. The hardships and privations of youth, his . 
voluntary semi-starvation in order that he might save 
money, had undermined his constitution ; so that when 
money did come to him he could not enjoy it, and was 
cut off just as some of the sweets of life were touching 
his lips. However, he had laid the foundation stone of 
prosperity for his family. John was the only son, and 
the business was to be carried on by the executors until 
John became old enough to take charge of it himself. 
Inheriting his father’s inventive faculty, and displaying 
it in a much higher degree than the father had ever 
done, John turned his attention to effecting general 
improvements in weaving machinery; and_ these 
improvemeuts, being patented, were so valuable that 
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they were as good as a gold mine. So that when still a 
young man Mr. Nash was the fortunate possessor of a 
fortune that could be counted by hundreds of thousands. 
Although in the ordinary sense he was a modest and 
unassuming man, he was strongly desirous that his 
name should be more widely known than it could be by 
being merely associated with improvements in machinery, 
which had no interest for the public at large. Many 
ways were open to him to attain his desire. He might 
have written a book, but the literary ability had been 
denied him. It is very rarely, indeed, that an inventor . 
is a literary man, even in a very limited sense. He 
might have built a church, endowed a hospital, founded 
a school. But, after all, such fame as these things 
would have given him would have been relatively local, 
and he aimed at being universally known. 

While pondering on the subject, it chanced one day 
that he took up one of the monthly magazines, in which 
was an interesting article on some of the most celebrated 
diamonds of the world, and it struck him that his name 
would associate well with a big brilliant, and have a 
chance of being handed down to posterity. Perhaps 
from the strictly ethical standpoint it was not a very 
laudable ambition. But with that I have nothing to 
do. Men think according to their lights and act accord- 
ing to their promptings. Mr. Nash was wealthy, and 
he asked himself why he should not buy a diamond to 
which he could give his name, and which might become 
historically known. 

T understand that for a considerable time he turned 
the subject over in his mind, for he was not the man to 
act impetuously, and he saw that his idea was not as 
easy of realization as it seemed on the first blush. Not 
that it was impossible by any means; but it was 
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necessary that he should purchase a stone that was un- 
known to the world, in order that he might be identified 
with it in such a way that his name could not be 
separated from it. Here was where the difficulty lay. 
He might, of course, have commissioned some one to 
make the purchase for him, but that plan did not 
recommend itself to his mind, for not only was there 
considerable risk of his being defrauded out of large 
sums of money, but he would not gain the same éclat as 
if he himself brought an unknown diamond to light. 
And the more he dwelt on it, the more it seemed to him 
probable that amongst some of the petty potentates of 
Oriental lands there must be numerous diamonds of 
great value, and yet without histories. The result of 
his cogitations was that he resolved to go in search of a 
diamond himself, and thereby not only enjoy the 
pleasures of travel, but by having no middleman to deal 
with he would be less likely to be defrauded. Although 
a married man, he had no family, having lost his only 
two children. He was desirous that his wife should 
accompany him in his wanderings, but as she was in 
feeble health she thought it would be better both for 
him and her that she should remain behind. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Nash began to cast 
about among his relatives with a view to fixing on 
somebody who would be a likely and agreeable travel- 
ling companion. Now, it chanced that amongst his 
kinsfolk was a half cousin by the name of Wilfrid 
Guthrie, who was, and had been for many years, in 
business as a jeweller in a northern town in Scotland. 
It seemed but natural, therefore, that Mr. Nash should 
turn to his relative, whose knowledge of precious stones 
would no doubt be of great service in such a case. 
Consequently negotiations were opened, although it 
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appears that a certain coolness had existed between the 
two men for a long time. And the result was that, 
though Mr. Guthrie was a married man with a family, 
he expressed his willingness to accompany his kinsman, 
his eldest son being left in charge of the business 
during his absence. 

These preliminaries having been settled and arranged, 
and Mr. Nash having read up all the literature he could 
get hold of that dealt with celebrated diamonds, the two 
set out on their quest, and it may be safely asserted 
that neither of them dreamed for a moment that the 
journey was to be productive of such strange results as 
those that followed. 

They directed their steps in the first instance to India, 
landing at Bombay, whence they journeyed to Calcutta. 
At this period the King of Oude was a prisoner 
in the hands of the British, and was confined in an 
old palace at Garden Reach, on the banks of the 
Hooghly, four miles from Calcutta. It was said, 
upon what authority I know not, that the ex-King 
was not only a connoisseur of brilliants, but had 
some extraordinarily fine ones in his possession; 
and, in consequence of this report, Mr. Nash and his 
relative obtained permission to visit the prisoner. It 
turned out, however, that the King was not possessed of 
any diamonds; but when he learned the object his 
visitors had in view, he recommended them to apply toa 
native jeweller, named Abdhulla Ahmed, who wasreputed 
to be the greatest authority in India on precious stones, 
and knew where every big diamond was that had been 
brought to light within the last forty years. The man 
had for years resided in Delhi, but had left just before 
the outbreak of the Mutiny, and the King could give no 
information as to his whereabouts at that time. Although 
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the country was still in a very unsettled state, Mr. 
Nash and his companion decided on going to Delhi, 
where they arrived in due course, and were informed 
that Abdhulla Ahmed was living in Benares. The 
wonders of the Moghul city were sufficient to detain the 
travellers there for some weeks, at the end of which time 
they proceeded to the Holy City—Benares—where 
without much difficulty they found the person they 
wanted. 

Although Ahmed had several stones of considerable 
value in his possession, he had nothing that approached 
Mr. Nash’s requirement. But he said he knew that 
there was an uncut diamond of ‘enormous size in 
possession of a very high dignitary attached to the 
Court of the Shah of Persia, but its owner had never 
had it cut, and had endeavoured to keep its possession a 
secret, because by a law of Persia the Shah could lay 
claim to every diamond in his realm that was above a 
given weight. On certain conditions, Ahmed undertook 
to journey to Persia in search of the wonderful diamond, 
and, after long negotiation and much legal business, 
Mr. Nash commissioned him to start without loss of 
time, and if possible secure the diamond and bring it 
back with him. The man set off, promising to be back 
in Benares in about seven months. 

During the interim Mr. Nash and his companion 
travelled through India, returning to Benares about the 
appointed time, and soon after Abdhulla Ahmed came 
back from his long and arduous journey, and, as his 
quest and negotiations had been successful, he brought 
with him the much-coveted diamond. It was described 
as being about the size of a pigeon’s egg, irregular in 
shape, with a slight flaw at one end, and looking 
altogether “‘like a lump of bay salt.” Mr. Guthrie 
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pronounced the gem to be a very fine one, and declared 
that though there would be a good deal of waste in the 
cutting, it would still be a kingly stone, and become 
famous amongst the world’s collection. ‘Lhe price 
demanded for it was a little fortune, but Mr. Nash was 
not deterred. He was, in fact, committed too deeply to 
withdraw, even if he had been disposed to do so. So he 
effected the purchase, and resolved to carry the stone to 
Paris, there to have it polished and cut. 

The somewhat romantic story of the search for and 
acquisition of this diamond by Mr. Nash found its 
way into some of the leading papers of India. It 1s 
very likely that Mr. Nash himself was at pains to get 
the story published. However, that is a detail that has 
no bearing on what follows, and is quite immaterial. 
The fact remains that the account was published, and 
even at this early stage of ownership Nash began to 
taste the sweets of fame. A man who could afford to 
give the price that he did for a single stone, and was 
willing to pay it, could hardly escape publicity, and a 
good many people, actuated by nothing more than 
vulgar curiosity, forced their acquaintance upon him. 

From India the story found its way into the English 
papers, and thence into the journals of Mr. Nash’s 
native town of Glasgow, where much curiosity and 
interest were aroused; and the diamond seemed to 
promise its owner that fame he so much desired. As 
he subsequently informed me, in order to salve his eon- 
science for the useless expenditure of so large a sum of 
money, Mr. Nash determined that the gem, after it was 
polished, should be exhibited at a trifling charge in all 
the towns where it was likely to arouse any interest, 
and the money thus derived was to be devoted to 
purposes of charity ; and he also determined to set aside 
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for a number of years a sum equivalent to the interest 
on the purchase money, such sum to be also spent in 
charity. And finally, when his name had become 
indissolubly associated with it, the gem was to be sold, 
and half the purchase money was to be applied to 
building and founding an orphan asylum. Men have 
certainly travelled to fame by many, and sometimes by 
strange roads, but the way which Mr. Nash proposed to 
himself was probably unique. He was also destined to 
have a forcible illustration of the trite but true proverb 
about the proposals of man and the disposals of God. 
Mr. Nash’s first thought was to send his newly-acquired 
property, heavily insured, through the hands of some 
agent, to Paris: And had he done so, I donot suppose 
I should ever have been able to tell the story of the 
‘Nash Diamond.” In this case first thoughts were 
decidedly the best, for the second ones were responsible 
for the disaster that followed. 

Although Mr. Nash had paid such an enormous price 
for the diamond, the relatively paltry sum needed for 
the insurance risk weighed with him in his decision. 
With such men inconsistency is not infrequently a 
strong trait, and surely nothing could have been more 
inconsistent than the objection to pay a comparative 
trifle, when he had so readily parted with what would 
have been a fortune to many men, for the sake of 
acquiring an article that had no practical use. It was, 
after all, but a glittering bauble, and must ever remain 
so. But its owner, as he told me, argued that, as 
Ahmed had carried the gem safely on his person during 
the long overland journey from Persia, he could surely 
convey it himself with equal safety to Paris. It was 
not a logical argument, because the circumstances and 
conditions were different. But, as any stick is good 
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enough to beat a dog with, so any argument does when 
a man wishes to be penny wise and pound foolish. 

With a view to the better protection of the diamond 
during transit, Mr. Nash had an iron box made for it 
in Benares, under the superintendence of his relative. 
The box was in the form of asmall safe, with a perfectly 
flush lid, that fastened with three intricate locks, which 
could only be opened by three different keys, each one 
of a totally different construction. The box weighed 
not far short of a hundredweight ; and embedded in the 
lid, and securely fastened from the inside with screws, 
was a brass plate on which Mr. Nash’s name and 
address were inscribed. But these were not the only 
precautions, for the diamond itself was enclosed in a 
steel casket about half the size of a small tobacco-box. 
The lid of the casket shut with a secret spring, and 
unless the secret of the spring was known the lid could 
not be opened. | 

Having taken these precautions to safeguard his 
treasure, Mr. Nash saw the diamond deposited in its 
receptacle, then he locked the box himself, and, as an 
act of additional security, as he thought, he forwarded 
the keys by registered package to a banking house in 
Paris, so that the box could not be opened by ordinary 
means until it reached its destination. 

As the railway to Benares had not in those days been 
completed, Mr. Nash and his companion had to travel 
down the country a considerable distance by dawk, and 
were necessitated to spend some nights on the road. 
The luggage, except what was wanted for immediate 
use, was all packed together in a luggage gharry, and 
not touched so far as was known until Calcutta was 
reached. There the travellers stayed at one of the 
leading hotels for nearly three weeks, and during that 
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time the iron box was deposited in Mr. Nash’s bed- 
room. At last they took their departure by a P. and O. 
steamer, which, in due course, reached Marseilles, 
where Nash and Guthrie landed, taking only a small 
portion of their luggage with them, including the 
precious box, the other luggage being sent for. From 
Marseilles they proceeded to Paris by train, and on 
arrival at their destination, Mr. Nash found a letter 
from a very intimate friend who was an expert in 
precious stones. This gentleman strongly advised 
Nash to bring his rough diamond to London, and have 
it cut and polished there, as it could be done quite. as 
well in London as in Paris, and ata less cost. Mr. 
Nash yielded to this persuasive argument, and resolved 
to proceed to London without unnecessary delay, and he 
escaped any examination of the box at the Custom 
House by making a declaration of the contents. 

On reaching the British metropolis the box was also 
passed without being opened by the Customs; but he 
found by a strange oversight he had come from Paris 
without the keys, which he at once wrote off for, and, 
pending their arrival, he placed the box in the strong 
room at the office of a merchant friend in the City, with 
whom he was well acquainted. And as he had busi- 
ness and private reasons for getting back to Glasgow 
immediately, he and Guthrie started for the North. 
Guthrie spent a day or two in Glasgow with his 
relative, and then started for his home. 

Mr. Nash was detained much longer than he 
anticipated, and three weeks passed before he was 
able to return to London; and the morning after 
his arrival he and a number of friends, including the 
expert who had advised him to come to London, 
assembled in the merchant’s office to open the strong 
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box and inspect the wonderful diamond. The keys, 
which had never passed out of Nash’s possession from 
the time they reached him from Paris, were produced, and 
the box was opened. The casket caused him some trouble, 
as he had forgotton the secret of the spring, and only 
discovered it after considerable delay. ‘Then amidst * 
much eagerness and suppressed excitement, he lifted 
the lid, expecting to reveal the costly gem enveloped 
in cotton-wool, as it was when he had last seen it, but 
there was no gem there to reveal, although there were 
some morsels of the wool remaining. 

The box fell from Nash’s hand to the table, and he 
staggered back as if he had been shot, exclaiming— 
“My God, the diamond has been stolen ! ”’ 

At first the onlookers were incredulous, for they had 
been told of the extraordinary precautions taken to 
ensure the safety of the gem during its long journey 
from the Holy City on the banks of the Ganges. But 
the evidence of their own eyes testified to the fact that 
the precious stone they had heard so much about was 
not there. 

Such an effect had the discovery of his loss on Mr. 
Nash at first that he seemed dazed and incapable of 
understanding the questions that were rapidly addressed 
to him. Nor was it much to be wondered at, for, apart 
from the enormous monetary loss it meant to him, his 
hopes and ambition were alike crushed. It certainly 
must have been a bitter blow. But after the first shock 
he recovered his equanimity, and expressed his deter- 
mination to take every possible means to try and recover 
the diamond. His friend, the merchant, happened to 
know me very well, as I had been the means of tracking 
down a fraudulent clerk of his who had robbed him of a 
large sum of money, so he suggested that I should be 
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sent for and asked to investigate all the circumstances 
attending the mysterious disappearance of the costly 
bauble. The consequence of this suggestion was that 
I was brought on the scene, and in the course of an 
interview or two, I got from Mr. Nash all the particulars 
which have enabled me to tell the story in narrative 
form up to this point. He was somewhat reticent at 
first about the motives that had prompted him to spend 
so much money on a diamond. But inferentially 1 
gathered the motive, and, though Mr. Nash is dead, I 
have not the slightest feeling that I have done him a 
wrong in putting it before the publicin the ight I have 
done. I certainly was struck by his story, and thought 
it was as remarkable as anything I had ever read in 
fiction. But Mr. Nash himself was a remarkable man. 
He was of a thoughtful, calculating nature, and prac- 
tical to a painful degree. He wanted facts and figures 
for everything, and anything that had in it the least 
semblance of romance he affected to scorn; and in giving 
me the particulars of his journey, and all the incidents 
of his travel, he did so with a circumstantiality and a 
preciseness that could not have been excelled if he had 
been describing with mathematical accuracy the various 
parts of some intricate piece of machinery to a man 
with a mind as precise, receptive, and comprehensive 
as his own. 

When all things are considered, it was hardly an 
outrageous thing for me to ask Mr. Nash if he was 
perfectly sure that the big diamond had been put 
safely into the box. But he seemed to think that it 
was outrageous, and he displayed an amount of irrita- 
bility that was hardly justified. In the most positive 
manner he stated that he had seen the diamond in the 
casket, and had seen the casket placed in the iron box, 
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and the box locked. There was no ambiguity in his 
statement, and coming from such a man it was worthy 
of all credence. And yet, when I considered the pre- 
cautions that had been taken, I could hardly help 
coming to the conclusion in my own mind that there 
was a mistake somewhere. So I said to himn— 

‘Well, sir, if you saw the stone safely deposited in 
its receptacle, and the box locked, the robbery must 
have taken place during transit.” 

“But how in Heaven’s name could that be?” he 
cried. ‘I do not believe any mortal being could have 
opened the box unless he had been furnished with the 
keys. And after the box was locked I sent the keys 
immediately to Paris.” 

“Since you are so positive,’ I answered, “that the 
robbery could not have been effected while the box was 
in transit, will you not admit the possibility—a remote 
one if you like—that there is some mistake about your 
having seen the diamond put into the casket?” 

“But, man alive, I put it in with my own hands!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Granted. But after having put it in, did you 
lock the box immediately and never let the keys out of 
your possession P ”’ 

Mr. Nash considered the matter for some time 
before giving me his answer. And when the answer 
came 1t was— 

“To the best of my belief I did lock the box 
immediately, and never allowed the keys to leave 
me.” 

I pointed out to him now that his answer admitted 
the possibility of his being mistaken, and it left the 
way open for the theory that the robbery had been 
committed immediately after he had placed the gem in 
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the casket. If that was not so, and in view of the fact 
that the box had not been tampered with in any way, 
then the whole case was enveloped in a mystery that it 
was almost hopeless to attempt to solve. 

He saw the force of my argument—an argument that 
received support from a critical examination of the 
locks. They were perfect, and showed not the faintest 
trace of having been meddled with. They were Indian 
manufacture, of exquisite workmanship, and each lock 
was totally different in construction to its fellows. 
Mr. Nash, as an inventor himself, admitted that they 
were the perfection of ingenuity. In order to put them 
to a more crucial test than that of mere examination, 
I had them examined by a famous locksmith, who 
declared that to pick them would be an utter impossi- 
bility without seriously damaging them. ‘This being 
the case, one of two things was certain—either the 
diamond had been removed after Mr. Nash had 
deposited it in the casket and before he locked the box, 
or the box had been opened while it was in transit. If 
the latter was the case, it was necessary to assume that 
facsimile keys had been used. For nothing but keys’ 
in every way identical with the originals would have 
opened the box. Now, the possibility of any one else 
having similar keys seemed to Mr. Nash so absurd that 
he pooh-poohed the idea. 

“Then I confess, sir,” I said, “that you set me a 
puzzle to do what on first blush seems unsolvable. But 
I am clearly of opinion that there is some little tiny link 
missing, and if we could get hold of that we should have 
the key to the whole mystery.” 

Mr. Nash was not so obtuse as not to see the difficul- 
ties that beset us. It was no ordinary robbery, depending 
on ordinary circumstances for its successful accomplish- 
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ment. It was probably without a parallel, and pointed 
firstly to unique cleverness on the part of the thief, and 
secondly to the robbery having been effected before ever 
the box left Benares. I tried if there was a theory to 
be constructed out of the fact that the keys had been 
left behind in Paris when Mr. Nash proceeded to London, 
but I could get nothing whatever out of it. He assured 
me that the box travelled in his company from Paris to 
London, and on arriving at the latter place he spent the 
night in an hotel, and the box was placed in one corner 
of his room. The following morning he took a cab and 
drove with the box to his friend the merchant, and it was 
at once placed in the strong room. Now, it seemed to be 
an absolute certainty that the robbery was not committed 
at the merchant’s office. Consequently, the diamond 
was not then in the box. Had it been taken out when 
the box was at the hotel? Nash was equally certain 
that it had not. Therefore it was not in the box at that 
stage. Andas Mr. Nash declared that the box could 
not have been opened either in Paris or during its 
journey from there to London, I was forced to the 
logical conclusion that the diamond had been abstracted 
between India and Paris, assuming that it ever left India. 

Of course the story of the robbery leaked out and 
found its way into the papers, and though he had for 
the time lost his gem, Mr. Nash seemed in a fair way to 
gain some of the notoriety for which he craved. All 
sorts of theories were started to account for its disap- 
pearance, but they were utterly absurd, and no less 
absurd was the exaggerated value that was given to the 
lost stone. One paper went so far as to assert that it 
was worth amillion of money. Perhaps I need scarcely 
say that it was worth nothing of the kind.. I believe 
that the sum paid for it by Mr. Nash was £40,000, 
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and it was calculated that when it was cut and polished 
it would be worth double that amount. But even 
taking the lower figure as representing its maximum 
value, the loss was enormous. Its value, however, 
would undoubtedly be enhanced by the cutting and 
polishing, so that £4(,000 really did not represent the 
full loss. Wealthy as he was, Mr. Nash could not view 
with equanimity such a gap being made in his fortune, 
and it was very obvious that it preyed upon his mind. 
Nor could I offer him much consolation when he asked 
me point-blank what I considered the chances were of 
the gem being recovered. I pointed out that if, as I 
suspected, the robbery was effected in India, the proba- 
bility of the diamond ever being traced was exceedingly 
remote. In spite of my opinion, he declared that he 
was prepared to spend anything in reason in an attempt 
to recover it, and he gave me carte blanche to act in 
any way the circumstances of the case might dictate. 
I said that I thought it might be necessary to go to India, 
and he told me if that was so he would accompany me. 

My first step was to seek an interview with Mr. 
Wilfrid Guthrie, and get from him an independent 
version of the story. I found that in the main it 
agreed with Mr. Nash’s, but there was one detail in 
which it differed very materially. That was with 
respect to Nash having seen the diamond packed in the 
casket, that in its turn put into the iron box, and the 
box locked, Mr. Guthrie positively asserted that though 
the diamond was put into the casket, the casket was left 
standing on a table for a day or two. ‘That finally, 
when it was put into the box, the box was not locked 
for some hours afterwards owing to a slight defect in 
one of the locks, which had to be remedied by the 
maker. Here, then, was a discrepancy in the two 
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stories that went far towards strengthening the pro- 
babilities of my theory that the gem had been abstracted 
in India, and that only empty boxes had been brought 
home. If that theory was not correct, then it followed, 
as surely as night follows day, that the robbery had 
taken place during transit. Now, there was one thing 
that struck me very forcibly, and it was that Mr. Guthrie 
laboured with obvious effort to create and confirm the 
impression that the theft must have taken place in 
Benares. I asked him if he did not think it came 
within the range of possibility that the robbery mught 
have been carried out en route. He laughed somewhat 
contemptuously, and exclaimed that he was absolutely 
convinced it was not. 

“Why do you think so?” I asked. 

‘Because duplicate keys would have been necessary, 
and where could they possibly have come from?” 

This set me pondering, and a new idea came into my 
head, to which I shall refer later on. 

When I returned to Mr. Nash and told him what his 
relative had stated with regard to the locking of the 
box in Benares, he was angry and indignant, though 
he admitted that there was some trouble about the lock, 
and that the maker had to be called in to rectify 1t. 
But he reasserted, with increased positiveness if that 
were possible, that he saw the diamond safely deposited 
in the box, the box locked immediately, and from that 
moment the keys never left his possession until he 
handed them in at the post office himself and got a 
registered receipt for them. 

“Then you are of opinion, Mr. Nash,” I said, “that 
the diamond was stolen while on its journey ?” 

‘“‘T am forced to that conclusion,” he answered. 

“ And yet there are not the slightest indications that 
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the box hag been tampered with—that is, the locks 
have not been forced or injured ?” 

BNO. 

‘* How, then, could it have been opened?” 

‘“ Nay, it is impossible for me to say.” 

‘* Have you no theory ?” 

“ None.” 

“You don’t believe in magic, of course?” I asked, 
with a laugh. 

“Certainly not,” was the quick answer. “TI believe 
in nothing that cannot be explained by rational and 
known laws.” 

“Good! But you will admit that it is not irrational 
to suggest that duplicate keys may have been used for 
opening the box ?” 

My question caused him to start and change colour. 
Eminently practical, and even stolid as he was, he was 
not proof against emotion, and he gave very evident 
signs now that my question had affected him in a very 
marked manner; and when he answered me by asking 
another question, there was a suspicion of nervous huski- 
ness in his throat—that huskiness which is the outcome 
of suppressed excitement. 

“Why do you advance ¢hat theory?” he said. 

‘‘ Because it is the only rational one I can think of if 
you are accurate in your statement that you saw the 
stone safely locked up in Benares, and that you sent the 
keys off there and then.” 

“T am perfectly accurate about that. he whole 
transaction is as clear and vivid in my mind as if it had 
only occurred yesterday.” 

“Very well, then, as the black art must be left out of 
the question, we are forced to the conclusion that 
during some stage of the journey from Benares to 
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London the triply-guarded box was opened, the stone 
taken out, and the box shut up again; and that whoever 
took the stone out was furnished with facsimile keys.” 

‘“ But where, in the name of common sense, could the 
thief get such keys from ?”’ 

“Ah! that is the problem to be solved. If I can 
solve that, I will tell you who the thief is.” 

Mr. Nash relapsed into silence, and remained very 
thoughtful for a time. My suggestion had given him 
food for deep reflection, and he saw—for he could not 
help seeing—that he must either stultify himself as 
regards his statement about the locking up of the diamond _ 
at Benares, or admit that my theory was the only tenable 
one. Presently he said slowly and pointedly— 

“This would seem to imply a conspiracy.” 

“Yes; undoubtedly. And there must have been 
more than one person mixed up in it.” 

“ Do—you—suspect—any one?” he asked, with 
emphasis, and measuring every word as he spoke. 

‘Before I can answer that question,” I said, “I 
shall require to know more about the people with whom 
you were associated in buying the diamond and getting 
the boxes made. One thing I am convinced of now, 
and that is, that in order to sift the matter to the 
bottom, and unravel what is now a knotted skein, it is 
necessary that I or some one else should go to India. If 
you have confidence in me, then I will go.” 

“T have every confidence in you,” he said, “and I 
wish you to act in whatever way you think best. And 
since you think it necessary to go to India, lose no time 
in starting, and I will accompany you.” 

“T must in that event make one condition,” I 
answered, “It is that you will remain in Calcutta, 
unless I should require your presence in Benares.” 
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My object in insisting on this was that I was afraid 
that, being known in Benares, his presence there might 
embarrass my movements and prevent my obtaining 
information. This might not have actually been the 
case, but I wished to be on the safe side. 

He expressed his willingness to comply with any 
conditions I liked to lay down; and, this matter being 
settled, I set to work to prepare for the journey. In ten 
days we were ready to start, but before leaving I had 
an interview with an old and valued colleague of mine 
and gave him certain instructions, the nature of which 
I will presently explain. 

It was a November afternoon when Mr. Nash and I 
sailed from Southampton in the P. and O. steamer 
Ripon for Alexandria. We had the chance of going 
round the Cape of Good Hope in a brand-new steamer 
that was to sail a day or two later for Bombay. But I 
looked upon the case as urgent, and under the circum- 
stances preferred the overland route as being so much 
quicker. As we left the Needles behind us, and went 
out to the dark ocean in the gloom of a sullen night, I 
felt deeply impressed, for the case was an extraordinary 
one—the most remarkable I had ever had to do with— 
and I wondered whether I should succeed or fail. 
Through a rift in a heavy banked-up mass of cloud 
right ahead one star glimmered. _It was the only star, 
strangely enough, to be seen in all the dark canopy, 
and I took this as an augury that I should succeed. I 
am not the only man who has tried to read his fate in 
what at a critical moment of doubt seemed—I say 
seemed—a sign. I chose to think that that solitary 
star in the storm-darkened sky was a sign, and 
fancifully I interpreted it in my own favour. The 


reader will, I am sure, pardon me for indulging in this 
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little bit of sentiment. I will pass over the details of 
the voyage, which have no bearing on the case. We 
arrived punctually to our time at Calcutta ; and to me 
not the least interesting part of the journey was the 
long run up the winding River Hooghly, with its 
marvellous panorama of Oriental life and scenery that 
is unfolded on either side as the vessel picks her way 
among the dangerous shoals and sandbanks. 

At Calcutta, in accordance with the stipulation, I 
parted company with Mr. Nash. He was to remain in 
the “ City of Palaces” until I returned, unless I found 
that his presence was necessary in Benares, in which 
case I was to telegraph for him. 

My journey to the Holy City was marked by an 
exciting little incident that is worth a passing reference 
as showing one of the dangers that beset the travellers 
in the pre-railway days, for at that time railways in 
India had only been laid to a very limited extent. In 
Calcutta there was no railway station at all, the 
terminus of the existing line being at Howrah, on the 
other side of the Hooghly. During one of my stages 
I was being borne in a palanquin on the shoulders of 
coolies, when, in passing through a dense jungle, a cry 
was raised that a tiger was approaching. The cowardly 
porters instantly dropped the palanquin and fled, leaving 
me to my fate. Being unarmed with the exception of 
a revolver, which would not have availed me much 
against a man-eater, my first thought was to seek safety 
in flight too, my second to le where I was in the 
palanquin and let the tiger do its worst. So I shut the 
door and waited for developments. Presently through 
the chinks of the door I saw a huge and magnificent 
tiger approaching. For awhile it growled round and 
round the palanquin, and its breath came in great snorts. 
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I endured a mauvaise quatre d’heure until the blood- 
thirsty beast, having satisfied its curiosity, took itself 
off. In the course of time my bearers returned, and 
the journey was resumed without further adventure. 

On reaching Benares I deemed it advisable not to 
let the object of my visit be known, as it might frus- 
trate my plans. My first inquiries were directed to 
learning something about Abdhulla Ahmed. I found 
that he had been a dealer in precious stones and kindred 
things for upwards of forty years, and was said to be 
one of the best experts in India. But what was of 
greater consequence to me then was that by common 
consent he had an unblemished reputation. J had 
deemed it probable that Ahmed might have had some- 
thing to do with the robbery, for I was convinced that 
it had not been carried out single-handed; the high 
character he bore, however, almost entirely disarmed 
my suspicions, though not quite. But before I had 
known him a week I should have been ready to wager 
heavily that he knew absolutely nothing about the 
crime. 

He was a stately Brahmin, white-haired and mild- 
eyed, with a genial, open, frank manner that at once 
impressed one. He had all the dignity and courtesy 
of his race, and was fascinating, pleasant, and affable. 

Having convinced myself that he had had no hand 
in the robbery, I took him into my confidence, feeling 
sure that he would prove a valuable ally. He heard of 
the robbery with profound and unassumed astonishment, 
and when we had discussed the subject from every 
point of view he expressed a firm opinion that the gem 
had not been stolen in Benares; for had such been the 
case, he felt sure he would have heard something by that 
time that would have aroused his suspicions. I asked 
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him to give me a reason for his opinion, and this was 
it. No man there—although in a certain sense gems 
were common—could attempt to dispose of a diamond 
of such value as the Nash without its beg known. 
Big stones, even in India, were eagerly sought after ; 
and if a rumour once got out that any one was in 
possession of a valuable gem, buyers from all parts 
would seek him out. In fact, it would be impossible to 
keep the matter secret. 

Although this opinion did not quite satisty me, I had 
to admit that it carried considerable weight. I then 
pointed out to him that if the robbery had not been 
committed in Benares, then it was necessary to assume 
that duplicate keys had been used—unless the stone had 
been abstracted in Benares and carried away to some 
other country. But having regard to Mr. Nash’s 
positive assurances that he had seen the stone safely 
locked up, I fell back on the duplicate key theory, and 
that left me no alternative but to assume that Wilind 
Guthrie had been concerned in the robbery. 

I have mentioned that during my interview with 
Guthrie he was conspicuously anxious to impress me with 
the impossibility of the robbery having been committed 
while the box was in transit, owing to the want of keys, 
and he scouted the idea of duplicates as being altogether 
too absurd to be entertained. He laboured so hard to 
convince me of this that my suspicions were aroused, 
but I kept them to myself owing to the absence of even 
a scrap of tangible proof that would have justified them. 
Now, however, the suspicions grew and strengthened, - 
and I asked Ahmed if he thought the maker of the keys 
might have been bribed into making a second set. 

My question seemed to strike a key-note, and he 
exclaimed that the riddle was solved. ‘The manufacturer 
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of the locks and the keys was a working locksmith—a 
Hindoo—by the name of Lalool Goosh. Ahmed re- 
membered now that soon after the departure of the 
Sahibs Nash and Guthrie it was rumoured that Goosh 
had become rich, and to the astonishment of those who 
knew him, he cleared off a heavy debt that he owed to a 
money-lender who was pressing him. Where did he 
get this money from? Not as the legitimate price of 
his labour for making the locks and one set of keys, for 
that at the outside could not have amounted to more 
_ than 200 or 300 rupees. Was not the assumption then 
justified that he had received a heavy bribe for duplicate 
keys? rom whom could that bribe come, if not from 
Guthrie 2 Mr. Nash himself had closely superintended 
the manufacture of the locks, and had suggested one or 
two arrangements that added to their security. He had 
not ordered a second set of keys, and therefore a second 
set could only have been made secretly and for a bribe. 
Another element of suspicion was that Lalool Goosh had 
left Benares, and no one seemed to know where he had 
gone to. 

I felt now that I was gathering up the links one by 
one, and that the solution of the mystery was apparently 
easy. It was, of course, of the highest importance that 
Goosh should be arrested, and Ahmed undertook to find 
out for me where he had hidden himself. Some 
difficulty was experienced at first, as 1t was obvious he 
had taken steps to prevent his whereabouts being known. 
But ultimately we heard that he was living in Madras, 
and thither I took my way, though not before I had 
gathered up in Benares certain sworn evidence to the 
effect that Lalool Goosh was known to have become 
suddenly rich; that none could tell where his riches came 
from; and, lastly, that he had gone away, and had 
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shown a very obvious desire to keep his whereabouts a 
secret. ‘These things warranted suspicion, and on 
suspicion of his having been an accessory to the robbery 
I might effect his arrest, though I had some doubts 
whether he could be really punished, even if it was 
proved that he had made the keys, because he could 
plead—and it would be difficult to disallow the plea— 
that he did not know for what purpose they were 
required. Of course it would have been a mere legal 
quibble, but legal quibbles are what lawyers live by. 
My main object, however, was to get indubitable proof 
of Guthrie’s guilt, and I hoped to do that through 
Goosh. 

On arrival in Madras I laid my evidence before a 
magistrate, who, on the strength of it, issued a warrant 
which was executed by the native police, and Goosh, 
much to his amazement, was lodged in jail. Thither I 
visited him, and found him exceedingly dejected, and 
for a time it seemed as if he had resolved to keep 
absolutely silent, for not a word could be got out of 
him. But ultimately this reticence gave way before 
the prospects of a long imprisonment, and he volun- 
tarily confessed that he had made a set of duplicate 
keys for Guthrie, who paid him 5,000 rupees. He 
vowed that he did not know that the keys were required 
for an illegal purpose; but when questioned as to his 
motive for secretly leaving Benares and concealing his 
address, he said that after the Sahibs had departed it 
began to dawn upon him that Guthrie would never 
have paid so much money for the keys unless he had 
some sinister design, and, getting frightened, he went 
away. 

Such was his statement, but the all-important point 
was his confession of his having made the keys to 
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Guthrie’s order. In compliance with legal formality, he 
was duly examined before an English and a native 
judge, and he repeated his confession, which was duly 
sworn to and attested. That being done, he was set at 
liberty on bail; and armed with this confession, I 
returned to Calcutta, where Mr. Nash had been waiting 
very impatiently, and in great suspense, for though I 
had written to him, I had not given him a single hint 
of the discovery I had made. Almost his first greeting 
was— 

“Well, what have you done ?”’ 

I had some hesitation at first about telling him the 
facts, since they reflected so seriously on the honour and 
honesty of his own kinsman. But I argued with my- 
self that sooner or later he must know, and nothing was 
to be gained by a temporary withholding of the 
information, so I answered him, and said-— 

‘“‘T have proved that my theory about the duplicate 
keys is correct.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And that has enabled me to fix on the thief.” 

“Who is it ?’’ he asked, with painful eagerness. 

“ Your relative, Mr. Wilfrid Guthrie,’”’ I answered. 

“T suspected as much,” Mr. Nash replied quietly ; 
but it was obvious that the revelation was a terrible 
shock to him. 

It was not until three or four weeks later, when on 
our way home, that he could bring himself to ask me 
for full particulars of what I had learnt. He then said 
that he had no desire to punish his unworthy kinsman 
if he would restore the stolen diamond. I pointed out, 
however, that we should certainly defeat the ends of 
justice, and possibly fail to discover what had become of 
the stolen property, if Guthrie was not arrested. And 
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he made a request that I would not refer to the subject 
again until we reached England. During the itterim, 
he had evidently turned the matter over and over in his 
mind, for as soon as we arrived in London he said— 

‘Mr. Donovan, I shall leave this matter entirely in 
your hands. You will do what you consider right.” 

I had no difficulty in deciding what the “ right ” was, 
and I applied for a warrant for Guthrie’s arrest, which 
was duly executed, and he was lodged in jail. 

Before going abroad I had given a colleague instruc- 
tions to closely watch Guthrie during my absence, and 
he now reported to me that the suspected man had 
made several journeys to Paris and Belgium. The 
object of these journeys was to be learned subsequently. 

In the meantime, Guthrie felt his position keenly. 
He seemed to be utterly broken and wrecked, and to a 
lawyer who had been engaged to get up his defence 
he made a full confession, with instructions that it was 
to be handed immediately to Mr. Nash. The con- 
fession was that he had procured the duplicate keys and 
taken the diamond out of the box during the voyage 
from Caleutta to Marseilles. He had since tried to 
form a syndicate to buy it, and for that purpose he had 
visited Paris and Belgium, but his efforts had not been 
successful, and he stated that the big gem would be 
found in the cellar of his house. This was proved to 
be the case, and Mr. Nash recovered his diamond. 
Having no vindictive feeling, he was anxious that the 
case should not be pressed against his relative, and he 
succeeded in getting him liberated on heavy bail; he 
himself being bond for a large amount. But Guthrie’s 
position was gone, his honour ruined, and he took 
advantage of his freedom to put an end to his blighted 
life by blowing his brains out. 
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Tt was a terribly sad ending to a strange little 
drama that had in it all the elements of a romance. It 
was a striking illustration of human weakness and 
human vanity, with the moral of suffering and sin. 
Mr. Nash was greatly cut up by his cousin’s death ; and 
regarding the diamond with anything but favour, since 
it had brought ill-luck to his family, he decided to part 
with it at once, and he sold it to the late Czar of Russia, 
Alexander II., and the last I heard of it was that 1t was 
in the Winter Palace at Moscow. It had been cut and 
polished, and was kept under a glass case as one of the 
royal treasures. 

Perhaps I ought to say that, as no evidence was 
forthcoming against Lalool Goosh, he escaped without 
punishment for the part he had played. He was the 
only one who gained anything by the dishonest trans- 
action. 


THE END. 
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her nature was but hidden under the cross of worldliness, and the scorching fire of suffering 
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“O World! O men! what are we, and our best designs, that we must work by crime 
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You can change the trickling stream, but not the Raging Torrent. 


HAT EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.—How important it is to every individual to 
W have at hand some simple, effective, and palatable remedy, such as ENO’S ** FRUIT 
SALT,” to check disease at the onset!!! For this is the time. With very little trouble 
you can change the course of the trickling mountain stream, but not the rolling river. It will 
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“Through Green Glasses.” Frontispiece by J. SMytH. Cr. 8vo, cloth ex., ds. Gd. 
ALLEN (GRANT), WORKS BY, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each, 
THE EYOLUTIONIST AT LARGE. | COLIN CLOUT’S CALENDAR. 
Crown 8vo, cloth » ke 3s. Gd. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


PHILISTIA, FOR MAIMIE’S SAKE, | THE TENTS OF SHEM. 
BABYLON. IN ALL SHADES. THE GREAT TABOO. 
STRANGE STORIES.| THE DEVIL’S DIE. DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER, 


BECKCNING HAND. THIS MORTAL COIL. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. @d. each. 
THE DUCHESS OF POWYSLAND. | BLOOD ROYAL. 
IVAN GREET’S MASTERPIECE, &c. With a Frontispiece by S, L, Woop. 
DR. PALUISER’S PATIENT. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, As. 6d. 
THE ___THE SCALE YWAG. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, A LIBRARY OF, from the Earliest Settle- 


ment to the Present Time. Compiled and Edited by EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 
and ELLEN Mackay Hurcuinson. Eleven Vols., royal 8vo, cloth extra, £6 12s. 


ARCHITECTURAL STYLES, A HANDBOOK OF. By A, RosEncar.- 


TEN, Translated by W. CoLLettT-SaNnDarRsS. With 639 IIlusts. Cr. 8vo, cl.ex., 7s. 6d, 
ART (THE) OF AMUSING: A Collection of Graceful Arts, Gags, 


Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades, By FRANK BELLEw. 300Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 4s.6d. 


ARNOLD (EDWIN LESTER), WORKS BY. 
THE dada ADVENTURES OF PHRA THE PHENICIAN. With1z Illusts. 

by H. M. Pacer. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

THE CONSTABLE OF ST. NICHOLAS. With a Sea ee by STANLEY Woop, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Sho mide 


BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs, 


2 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


SSS ee ie 


ARTEMUS WARD’S WORKS. With Portrait and Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d.—Alsoa PopuLar EDITION, post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 
THE GENIAL SHOWMAN: Life and Adventures of ARTEMUS WARD. By Epwarp 

P. Hingston. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


ASHTON (JOHN), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. Gd. each. 
HISTORY OF THE CHAP-BOOKS OF THE 18th CENTURY. With 334 Illusts, 
SOCIAL LIFE IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. With 85 Illustrations, 
HUMOUR, WIT, AND SATIRE OF SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. With 82 Illusts, 
ENGLISH CARICATURE AND SATIRE ON NAPOLEON THE FIRST. 115 Illusts. 
MODERN STREET BALLADS. With 57 lilustrations 


BACTERIA, YEAST FUNGI, AND ALLIED SPECIES, A SYNOPSIS 
OF. By W.B.Grove,B.A With 87 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 


BARDSLEY (REV. C. W.), WORKS BY. 
ENGLISH SURNAMES: Their Sources and Significations. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7s. Gd. 
CURIOSITIES OF PURITAN NOMENCLATURE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


BARING GOULD (S., Author of “John Herring,” &c.), NOVELS BY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $s. Gd. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
RED SPIDER. | EVE. 


BARR (ROBERT : LUKE SHARP), STORIES BY. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. Gd.e1, 
IN A STEAMER CHAIR. With Frontispiece and Vignette by DemMaiIn HamMmonp, 
FROM WHOSE BOURNE, &c. With 47 Illustrations, 


BARRETT (FRANK, Author of “ Lady Biddy Fane,”) NOVELS BY. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth, 2s. Gd. each. 


FETTERED FOR LIFE. A PRODIGAL’S PROGRESS. 

THE SIN OF OLGA ZASSOULICH. JOHN FORD; and HIS HELPMATE, 
BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH. A RECOILING VENGEANCE, 

FOLLY MORRISON. | HONEST DAVIE. | LIEUT.BARNABAS. | FOUND GUILTY. 
LITTLE LADY LINTON. FOR LOVE AND HONOUR. 


THE WOMAN OF THE IRON KRACELE(S. ‘1 hree Vols., crown 8vo. 
BEACONSFIELD, LORD. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
BEAUCHAMP.—GRANTLEY GRANGE: A Novel. By - SHELSLEY 


BEAUCHAMP. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES BY BRITISH ARTISTS: A Gathering from 


the Picture Galleries, engraved on Steel. Imperial gto, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s, 


BECHSTEIN.—AS PRETTY AS SEVEN, and other German Stories. 
Collected by Lupwic BecusTEIn. With Additional Tales by the Brothers GRIMM, 
and 08 Illustrations by Ricnter. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. Gd.3 gilt edges, 7s. Gd. 


BEERBOHM.—WANDERINGS IN PATAGONIA; or, Life among the 


Ostrich Hunters. By Jutrus BEERBoHM. With lllusts, Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6a. 


BENNETT (W. C., LL.D.), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cloth limp, %s. each, 
A BALLAD HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | SONGS FOR SAILORS, 


BESANT (WALTER), NOVELS BY. 

Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. Gd. each; post 8vo, illust, bds., 2s. each; cl. limp, 2s. Gd. each, 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. With Illustrations by FRED, BARNARD. 
THE CAPTAINS’ ROOM, &c. With Frontispiece by E. J. WHEELER, 

ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. With 6 Illustrations by Harry Furniss, 
DOROTHY FORSTER. With Frontispiece by CHARLES GREEN, 
THE WORLD WEN E OER Se ATy. 2 | CHILDREN OF GIBEON. 

E HEN. With r2 Illustrations by A. : 
HERR PAULUS: His Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. oy A eRe 
FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. With Illustrations by A. Forestier and F, Wappy. 
TO CALL HER MINE, &c. With g Illustrations by A. FoRESTIER, 

THE BELL OF ST. PAUL’S. 

ane eT OR ae oe neBiece by F. BARNARD. 

ARMO : omance of To-day. With 12 Illusts, by F, BARNAR I 

ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER. With 12 Hn Illustrations by C. Garner 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each. 

VERBENA CAMELLIA STEPHANOTIS, &c. | THE IVORY GATE: A Novel. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO. With 144 Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra os. 

THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES, With Portrait, r, 8 . extra, 

THE ART OF FICTION. Demy 8vo, ts. bk es teh 

LONDON. With 124 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s, 


THE REBEL QUEEN: A Novel, Three Vols., crown 8yo0, 
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BESANT (WALTER) AND JAMES RICE, NOVELS BY, | 


Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. Gad. each ; post 8vo, illust. bds., Ss. each; cl. limp, 2s. Gd, each. 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. BY CELIA’S ARBOUR. 

MY LITTLE GIRL. THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. 
WITH HARP AND CROWN, THE SEAMY SIDE. 

THIS SON OF VULCAN. THE CASE OF MR. LUGRAFT, &c. 
THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. "TWAS IN TRAFALGAR’S BAY, &c. 
THE MONKS OF THELEMA. THE TEN YEARS’ TENANT, &c. 


*,.* There is also a LIBRARY EDITION of the above Twelve Volumes, handsomely 
set in new type, ona large crown 8vo page, and bound in cloth extra, 6s. each. 


BEWICK (THOMAS) AND HIS PUPILS, By Austin Dosson, With 


___95 Illustrations, Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


BIERCE.—IN THE MIDST OF LIFE: Tales of Soldiers and Civilians, 


By AMBROSE BiERCE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, @s.3 post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1893. With Illustrations. Is. 

ACADEMY NOTHS, 1875-79. Complete in One Vol., with 600 Illusts. Cloth limp, 6s. 
ACADEMY NOTES, 1880-84. Complete in One Vol. with7ooIllusts Cloth limp, 6s. 
GROSVENOR NOTES, 1877. 6d. 

GROSVENOR NOTES, separate years, from 1878 to 1890, each As. 

GROSVENOR NOTES, Vol. I., 1877-82. With 300 Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 
GROSVENOR NOTES, Vol. II., 1883-87. With 300 Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 
GROSVENOR NOTES, Vol. III., 1888-90. With 230 Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 
THE NEW GALLERY, 1888-1892. With numerous Illustrations, each Is. 

THE NEW GALLERY, 1893. With Illustsations. Is. 

THE NEW GALLERY, Vol. I., 1888-1892. With 250 Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth, Gs. 
ENGLISH PICTURES AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 114 Illustrations. Is. 
OLD MASTERS AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 128 Illustrations. is. Gd. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 242 Illusts.cl., 3s. 
THE PARIS SALON, 1893. With FacsimileSketches. 3s. 

THE PARIS SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS, 1893. With Sketches. 3s. 6d. 


BLAKE (WILLIAM): India-proof Etchings from his Works by WILLIAM 
BELL Scott. With descriptive Text. Folio, half-bound boards, Sis. 
BLIND (MATHILDE), Poems by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, each, 
THE ASCENT OF MAN. 
DRAMAS IN MINIATURE. Witha Frontispiece by Forp Mapox Brown. 
__ SONGS AND SONNETS. Feap. 8vo, vellum and gold. 
BOURNE (H. R. FOX), WORKS BY. 
ENGLISH MERCHANTS: Memoirs in Illustration of the Progress of British Com- 
merce. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS: The History of Journalism. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cl., 23s. 
alma oe OTHER SIDE OF THE EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
BOWERS.—LEAVES FROM A HUNTING JOURNAL. By GeorcE 
___Bowers. Oblong folio, half-bound, Zis. ” 
BOYLE (FREDERICK), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
CHRONICLES OF NO-MAN’S LAND. | CAMP NOTES. 


= SAVAGE LIFE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Bs. Ga; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 
BRAND’S OBSERVATIONS ON POPULAR ANTIQUITIES; chiefly 


illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With 
the Additions of Sir Henry Eutis, and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


BREWER (REV. DR.), WORKS BY. 
THE READER’S HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, AND 
STORIES. Fifteenth Thonsand, Crown Xvo, clothextra, 7s. Gd. 
AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS, WITH THE DATES: Being the Appendices ta 
‘‘ The Reader’s Handbook,’’ separately printed. Crown 8vo, clothlimp, 2s. 
A DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


BREWSTER (SIR DAVID), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cl. ex., 4s. Gd. each, 
MORE WCRLDS THAN ONE: Creed of Philosopher and Hope of Christian. Plates, 
THE MARTYRS OF SCIENCE: GatiLeo,TycHo BRAHE, and KEePLeEr. With Portraits, 
LETTERS ON NATURAL MAGIC. With numerous Illustrations. 

BRILLAT-SAVARIN.—GASTRONOMY AS A FINE ART. By Brivvat- 
SAVARIN, Translated by R, E. ANDERSON, M.A. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s, 


~ 


4 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


BRET HARTE, WORKS BY. 
LIBRARY EDITION. In Seven Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED WORKS. Arrangedand Revised by the Author. 
Vol. I. CoMPLETE POETICAL AND Dramatic Works. With Steel Portrait. 
Vol. II. Luck oF Roarinc CAMPp—BOHEMIAN PAPERS—AMERICAN LEGENDS, 
Vol. III. TaLes oF THE ARGONAUTS—EASTERN SKETCHES. 
Vol, IV. GABRIEL Conroy. | Vol. V. StorRIES—CONDENSED NovELs, &c. 
Vol. VI. TALES OF THE PaciFic SLOPE, 
Vol.VII. TaLEs oF THE PaciFic Stope—II. With Portrait by Joun Petrie, R.A. 


THE SELECT WORKS OF BRET HARTE, in Proseand Poetry WithIntroductory 
Essay by J. M. BELLEw, Portrait of Author, and 50 Illusts. Cr,8vo, cl. ex., 78. Gd. 

BRET HARTE’S POETICAL WORKS. Hand-made paper & buckram. €r.8vo, 48.64, 

THE QUEEN OF THE PIRATE ISLE. With 28 original Drawings by KaTE 
GREENAWAY, reproduced in Colours by EpMuNDEvans. Small 4to,cloth, ds. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

A WAIF OF THE PLAINS. With 60 Illustrations by Stantry L. Woop. 
A WARD OF THE GOLDEN GATE. Withs509 Illustrations by StaNLEY L. Woop. 
A SAPPHO OF GREEN SPRINGS, &c. With Two Illustrations by Hums Nisser. 
COLONEL STARBOTTLE’S CLIENT, AND SOME OTHER PEOPLE. With a 

Frontispiece by FrepD, BARNARD, 
SUSY: ANovel. With Frontispiece and Vignette by J. A. CurisTIE 
SALLY DOWS, &c. With 47 Illustrations by W. D. ALmonp, &c. 


A PROTEGE OF JACK HAMLIN’S. With numerous Illustrations, [Shortly 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, &s. each. 

GABRIEL CONROY. | THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, &c. 

AN HEIRESS OF RED DOG, &c. CALIFORNIAN STORIES. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. 6a. each. 
FUIP. | MARUJA. | A PHYLLIS OF THE SIERRAS. 
Teap. 8vo, picture cover, Bs. each, 
THE TWINS OF TABLE MOUNTAIN. | JEFF BRIGGS’S LOVE STORY. 
SNOW-BOUND AT EAGLE’S. 


BRYDGES.—UNCLE SAM AT HOME. By Harotp BrypGes. Post 


8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. Gad. 


BUCHANAN’S (ROBERT) WORKS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. each. 
SELECTED POEMS OF ROBERT BUCHANAN. With Frontispiece by T. DALzIEL. 
THE EARTHQUAKES or, Six Daysand a Sabbath. 

THE CITY OF DREAM: An Epic Poem. With TwolIllustrations by P. Macnas, 
THE WANDERING JEW: A Christmas Carol. Second Edition. 
THE OUTCAST: A Rhyme forthe lime. With 15 Illustrations by RupotF Buiinp, 
PETER Macnaps, and Hume Nisser. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 
ROBERT BUCHANAN’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, clothextra, 7s. 6a. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. LOVE ME FOR EVER. Frontispiece. 
A CHILD OF NATURE. Frontispiece. | ANNAN WATER. | FOXGLOVE MANOR, 
GOD AND THE MAN, With1z Illus- THE NEW ABELARD. 
trations by FreD. BARNARD. MATT: A Story of a Caravan. Front, 
THE MARTYRDOM OF MADELINE. | THE MASTER OF THE MINE. Front, 
With Frontispiece by A. W. Cooper. | THE HEIR OF LINNE, 
THE WEDDING-RING. 2 vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly, 


BURTON (CAPTAIN).— THE BOOK OF THE SWORD: Being a 


History of the Sword and its Use in all Countries, from the Earliest Times. By 
RicHaRD F. BurToN. With over 4oo Illustrations. Demy 4to, cloth extra, 32s. 


BURTON (ROBERT). 
THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY: A New Edition, with translations of the 
Classical Extracts. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, '#s. Gd. 
MELANCHOLY ANATOMISED Being an Abridgment, for popular use, of Burton's 
ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Post 8vo,cloth limp, 2s. &«l. 


CAINE (T. HALL), NOVELS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. Gd. each. 
SHADOW OF A CRIME, | A SON OF HAGAR. | THE DEEMSTER, 


CAMERON (COMMANDER).—THE CRUISE OF THE “BLACK 
PRINCE” PRIVATEER, By V. Lovett Cameron, R.N. Post8vo, boards, 2s. 


CAMERON (MRS. H. LOVETT), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, each, 
' JULIET’S GUARDIAN, | DECEIYVERS EYER, 


——— CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, PICCADILLY. 5 
CARLYLE (THOMAS) ON THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. With Life 


y R. H. SHEPHERD, and Three Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, Is. 6d. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS CARLYLE AND R. W. EMERSON, 1832 to 1872, 
Edited by C. E. Norton. With Portraits. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 84s. 


CARLYLE (JANE WELSH), LIFE OF, By Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND. 


With Portraitand Facsimile Letter. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 


CHAPMAN’S (GEORGE) WORKS. Vol. I. contains the Plays complete, 
including the doubtful ones, Vol. II., the Poems and Minor Translations, with an 
Introductory Essay by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, Vol. III., the Translations 
of the Iliad and Odyssey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. each. 


CHATTO AND JACKSON.—A TREATISE ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 
By W. A. Cuatto and J. Jackson. With 450 fine Illusts, Large 4to, hf.-bd., 28s. 


CHAUCER FOR CHILDREN: A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawes. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts, Small sto, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 


CHAUCER FOR SCHOOLS. By Mrs. H.R, Hawets. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 2a. Gd. 
CLARE.—FOR THE LOVE OF A LASS: A Tale of Tynedale. By 


AUSTIN CLARE. Post 8vo, picture boards, Ss. 5 cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


CLIVE ( (MRS. ARCHER), Oe BY. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 
PAUL FERROLL. WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. 


CLODD.—MYTHS AND DREAMS. By Epwarp CtLopp, F.R.A.S, 


Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gi. 


COBBAN (J. MACLAREN), NOVELS BY. 
THE CURE OF SOULS. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 5 
THE RED SULTAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. [Shortly 
THE BURDEN OF ISABEL. Three Vols, crown 8vo. 


COLEMAN (JOHN), WORKS BY. 
PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE KNOWN. Two Vols., 8vo, cloth, 24s. 
CURLY: An Actor’s Story. With a1 Illusts. by J. C. Dottman. Cr. ’8vo, ‘cl. , is. od, 


COLERIDGE.—THE SEVEN SLEEPERS OF EPHESUS. By Mz E, 


CoLEeRIDGE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, ts. Gd. 


COLLINS (C. ALLSTON).—THE BAR SINISTER. Post 8vo, 2s. __ 
COLLINS (MORTIMER AND FRANCES), NOVELS BY. ao 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
FROM MIDNIGHT TO MIDNIGHT, | BLACKSMITH AND SCHOLAR. 
TRANSMIGRATION. | YOU PLAY M& FALSE, | A VILLAGE COMEDY. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boirds, 2s. each. 
SWEET ANNE PAGE. | FIGHT WITH FORTUNE. | SWEET & TWENTY. | FRANCES, 


COLLINS (WILKIE), NOVELS BY. 

Cr. 8vo, cl, ex., BS. Gd. each ; post 8vo, illust. bds, , 2s. each; cl. limp, 2s. Gad. each. 

\ ANTONINA. Witha Frontispiece by Sir Joun GILBERT, R.A. 
BASIL. Illustrated by Sir Joun Givzert, R.A., and J. MAHONEY, 
HIDE AND SEEK. Illustrated by Sir Joun GILBERT, R.A., and J, MAHONEY. 
AFTER DARK. Illustrations by A.B. Houcuton.| THE TWO DESTINIES. 
‘THE DEAD SECRET, With a Frontispiece by Sir JoHN Giteert, R.A. 
QUEEN OF HEARTS. With a Frontispiece by Sir Joun GILeerr, R.A, 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. With Illusts. by Sir J, GILBERT, R.A. and F, A. FRASER, 
NO NAME. With Illustrations by Sir J. E. Mitrais, R.A., and A, W. Cooper, 
MY MISCELLANIES. With a Steel- piste Portrait of WILKIE COLLINS, 
ARMADALE. With Illustrations by G. H. Tuomas. 
THE MOONSTONE, With Illustrations by G. Du Maunierand F, A. Fraser, 
MAN AND WIFE. With Illustrations by WiLLIAM SMALL, 
POOR MISS FINCH, Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and EpwarpD Huaues. 
MISS OR MRS.? With Illusts. by S. L. Firpes, R.A., and Henry Woops, A.R.A 
THE NEW MAGDALEN, illpsteated by G. Du Maurier and C. S, REINHARDT, 
THE FROZEN DEEP. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and J, MAHoneEy. 
THE LAW AND THE LADY. Illusts. by S. L. Firpes, R.A., and SypNEY Hatt, 
THE HAUNTED HOTEL, Illustrated by ARTHUR HopxINs.. 
THE FALLEN LEAVES, HEART AND SCIENCE, | THE EVIL GENIUS, 
JEZEBEL’S DAUGHTER, | “I SAY NO.” LITTLE NOVELS, 
THE BLACK ROBE, A ROGUE’S LIFE. THE LEGACY CF CAIN, 
BLIND LOVE. With Preface e by WALTER B WALTER BesanT, and Illusts. by A. Forestier, 


COLLINS (JOHN CHURTON, M.A.), BOOKS BY. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF TENNYSON. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
JONATHAN SWIET: A Biographical and Critical Study. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, Ss, 


6 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
COLMAN’S HUMOROUS WORKS: “ Broad Grins,” “My Nightgown 


and Slippers,” and other Humorous Works of GeorGe CoLMAN. With Life by 
G. B. Bucxstone, and Frontispiece by HoGarTtH. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 


COLMORE.—A VALLEY OF SHADOWS. By G. Cormorz, Author 


of “A Conspiracy of Silence.” Two Vols., crown 8vo. 


COLQUHOUN.—EVERY INCH A SOLDIER: A Novel. By M. J. 


CoLtquroun. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


CONVALESCENT COOKERY: A Family Handbook. By CATHERINE 


Ryan. Crown 8vo, Hs.3 cloth limp, Is. 6d. 


CONWAY (MONCURE D.), WORKS BY. 
DEMONOLOGY AND DEYIL-LORE. 65 Illustrations. Two Vols., 8vo, cloth 28s, 
A NECKLACE OF STORIES. 25 Illusts. by W. J. Hennessy. Sq. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON’S RULES OF CIVILITY. Fcap.8vo, Jap. vellum, 2s. 6d. 


COOK (DUTTON), NOVELS BY. 
PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 38. Gd.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
LEO. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


COOPER (EDWARD H.)—GEOFFORY HAMILTON. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
CORNWALL.—POPULAR ROMANCES OF THE WEST OF ENG- 
LAND; or, The Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old Cornwall. Collected 
by RoBerT Hunt, F.R.S. Two Steel-plates by Gzo.CRuIKSHANK. Cr. 8vo, cl., 78. 6d. 


COTES.—TWO GIRLS ON A BARGE. By V. Ceci Cotes, With 


44 Illustrations by F. H. Townsenp, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 


CRADDOCK.—THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY MOUN- 
TAINS. By CuarLes EGpert Crappock. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s.; cl. limp, 2s.Gd. 


CRIM.—ADVENTURES OF A FAIR REBEL. By Matt Crim. With 


a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $s. Gd. 3 post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


CROKER (B.M.), NOVELS BY. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd, each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2. each; cloth limp, 2s. Gd. each. 
PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. DIANA BARRINGTON. 
A BIRD OF PASSAGE. PROPER PRIDE. 
A FAMILY LIKENESS, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $s. 6d. 
“TO LET,” &c. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 3 cloth, 28.6d. 


TDiIrivVvCruaARTW9a NnAnrn ayn ar sanyo ooo — 
CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. Complete in Two Serizs: 
The First from 1835 to 1843; the Seconp from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of 
the Best Humour of Tuackeray, Hoop, MAYHEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’ BECKETT, 
RoBerT Brouen, &c. With numerous Steel Engravings and Woodcuts by CruIkK- 
SHANK, HINE, LAaNDELLS, &c. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. Gd. each, 
THE LIFE OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. By Brancnarp JERROLD. With 84 
Illustrations and a Bibliography. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 


CUMMING (c F. GORDON), WORKS BY. Demy 8vo, cl. ex., Ss. Gd. each, 
IN THE HEBRIP#S, With Autotype Facsimile and 23 Hlustrations. 
IN THE HIMALAYAS AND ON THE INDIAN PLAINS. With 42 Illustrations, 
TWO HAPPY YEARS IN CEYLON. With 28 Illustrations, 
___ VIA CORNWALL ZO EGYPT, With Photogravure Frontis. Demy 8vo, cl., 7s. Gd. 
CUSSANS.—A HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY; with Instructions for 
Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS., &c. By Joun E. Cussans. With 
408 Woodcuts and 2 Coloured Plates. Fourth edition, revised, crown 8vo, cloth, Gs. 
CYPLES(W.)—HEARTS of GOLD. Cr.8vo,cl.,8s.6d.; post 8vo,bds.,2s, 
DANIEL.—MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME. By GEORGE 
DanieL. With Illustrations by RopErT CRuIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
DAUDET.—THE EVANGELIST; or, Port Salvation. By ALPHONSE 
DauDET. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. Gd. 5 post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
DAVENANT.—HINTS FOR PARENTS ON THE CHOICE OF A PRO- 
___FESSION FOR THEIR SONS. By F. DAVENANT, M.A. Post 8vo, Is.3 cl., fs. Gd. 
DAVIES (DR. N. E. YORKE-), WORKS BY. Ta 
Crown 8vo, Is, each; cloth limp, is. Gd. each. 
ONE THOUSAND MEDICAL MAXIMS AND SURGICAL HINTS. 
NURSERY HINTS: A Mother's Guide in Health and Disease. 
FOODS FOR THE FAT: A Treatise on Corpulency, and a Dietary for its Cure, 
AIDS TO LONG LIFE. Crown 8vo, 2s.3 cloth limp ,2s. 6d, 
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By Erasmus Dawson, M.B. Edited by Paut Devon. With Two Illustrations by 
Hume Nisset. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s- 


DE GUERIN.—THE JOURNAL OF MAURICE DE GUERIN. Edited 
by G. S. TresutTien. With a Memoir by Sainte-Beuve. Translated from the 
___ 20th French Edition by Jesstr P. FROTHINGHAM. Fcap, 8vo, half-bound, 2s. Gal. 


DE MAISTRE.—A JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. By Xavier DE 
Matstre. Translated by Henry ATTWELL. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. Gd. 


DE MILLE.—A CASTLE IN SPAIN, By James Dz Mire. Witha 


Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.3 post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


DERBY (THE).—THE BLUE RIBBON OF THE TURF: A Chronicle 
of the Race ror THE Dersy, from Diomed to Donovan. With Brief Accounts of 
THE OAks. By Louis HENRY Curzon. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. Gd. 


DERWENT (LEITH), NOVELS BY. Cr.8vo,cl., 3s.Gd. ea.; post 8vo,bds.,2s.ea. 


___OUR LADY OF TEARS. | CIRCE’S LOVERS. P 
DICKENS (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, ‘2s- each. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY,. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. OLIVER TWIST. 


THE SPEECHES OF CHARLES DICKENS, 1841-1870. Witha New Bibliography. 
Edited by RicHARD HerNE SHEPHERD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s.—Also a 
SMALLER EpiTI0n, in the Mavfair Library, post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. Gd. 

ABOUT ENGLAND WITH DICKENS, By Atrrep Rimmer. With 57 Illustrations 
by C. A. VANDERHOOF, ALFRED Rimmer, and others. Sq. 8vo, cloth extra, 78+ Ode 


DICTIONARIES. 
A DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES: Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic, By the Rev. 
E. C. BREweER, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

THE READER’S HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, AND 
STORIES. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. With an ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS, WITH THE DATES. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. With Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By SAMUELA. BenT, A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
SLANG DICTIONARY: Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. Cr, 8vo, cl., 6s. Gd. 
WOMEN OF THE DAY: A Biographical Dictionary. By F. Hays. Cr. 8vo, cl., ds. 
WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES: A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-ot- 
the-Way Matters. By Eviezer Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


DIDEROT.—THE PARADOX OF ACTING. Translated, with Annota- 
tions, from Diderot’s ‘‘ Le Paradoxe sur le Comédien,” by WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 
With a Preface by Henry IrvinG, Crown 8vo, parchment, 4s. 6d. 


DOBSON (AUSTIN), WORKS BY. 
THOMAS BEWICK & HIS PUPILS. Withg5 Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
FOUR FRENGHWOMEN. With 4 Portraits. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGHETTES. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, Gs.—A 
SECOND SERIES, uniform in size and price, is now in preparation. 
DOBSON (W. T.)—POETICAL INGENUITIES AND ECCENTRICi- 
TIES. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 8s. Gd. 
DONOVAN (DICK), DETECTIVE STORIES BY. 
Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
THE MAN-HUNTER. | WANTED! A DETECTIVE’S TRIUMPHS. 
CAUGHT AT LAST! IN THE GRIP OF THE LAW. 
TRACKED AND TAKEN. FROM INFORMATION RECEIVED. 
WHO POISONED HETTY DUNCAN? | LINK BY LINK. 
SUSPICION AROUSED. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
YHE MAN FROM MANCHESTER. With 23 Illustrations. 
TRACKED TO DOOM. With 6 full-page Illustrations by GoRDON BROWNE. 


DOYLE (CONAN).—THE FIRM OF GIRDLESTONE. By A. Conan, 


Doyce, Author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke,.”’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. Gd. 


_~- 


8 BCOKS PUBLISHED BY 


DRAMATISTS, THE OLD. with Vignette Portraits. Cr.8vo, cl. ex., 6s. per Vol. 
BEN JONSON’S WORKS. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by WM. Girrorp, Edited by Col. CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols. 
CHAPMAN’S WORKS. Complete in Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays 
complete; Vol. II., Poems and Minor Translations, with an Introductory Essay 
by A.C. SwinBuRNE; Vol. III., Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
MARLOWE’S WORKS, Edited, with Notes, by Col. CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 
MASSINGER’S PLAYS, From Girrorn’s Text. Edit by Col.CunNtInGHAM. OneVol. 


DUNCAN (SARA JEANNETTE), WORKS BY. 
° Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. each. 
A SOCIAL DEPARTURE: How Orthodocia and I Went round the World by Our- 
selves, With 111 Illustrations by F. H. TownsEenp. 
AN AMERICAN GIRL IN LONDON, With 80 Illustrations by F. H. TownsEnp. 
THE SIMPLE ADVENTURES OF A MEMSAHIB. Illustrated by F. H. TowNnsenp. 


DYER.—THE FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. By Rev. T, F. THISELTON 


Dyer, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. Sane 


JARLY ENGLISH POETS. Edited, with Introductions and Annota- 
tions, by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume, 
FLETCHER’S (GILES) COMPLETE POEMS. One Vol. 
DAVIES’ (SIR JOHN) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Two Vols. 
HERRICK’S (ROBERT) COMPLETE COLLECTED POEMS. Three Vols. 
SIDNEY’S (SIR PHILIP) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Three Vols. 


EDGCUMBE.—ZEPHYRUS ; A Holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. 


y E. R. PEARCE EpGccumBE. With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, DS. 


EDWARDES (MRS. ANNIE), NOVELS BY: 
A POINT OF HONOUR. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
ARCHIE LOVELL, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. Od. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


EDWARDS (ELIEZER).—WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES: A 


Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-ot-the-Way Matters. By EL1EzER EDWARDS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ys. 6d, 


EDWARDS (M. BETHAM-), NOVELS BY. 


KITTY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, s.3 cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
FELICIA. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


EGERTON.—SUSSEX FOLK & SUSSEX WAYS. By Rev.J.C. Ecrrton. 


With Introduction by Rev. Dr. H. Wace, and 4 Illustrations, Cr. 8vo, cloth ex., BS. 
EGGLESTON (EDWARD).—ROXY : A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE, THE: A Practical Guide to all interested in 


Selecting or Building a House; with Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. BYES | 
RicHaRDSoN, With Coloured Frontispiece and 600 Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Gd 


EWALD (ALEX. CHARLES, F.S.A.), WORKS BY. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PRINCE GHARLES STUART, Count of Albany 
(THE YOUNG PRETENDER). With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 

STORIES FROM THE STATE PAPERS. Withan Autotype. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


EYES, OUR: How to Preserve Them from Infancy to Old Age. By 
Joun BrRowninG, F.R.A.S. With 7o Illusts. Eighteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, fs, 


FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. By Samvet Artuur 


Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, @s. Gd. 


FARADAY (MICHAEL), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. Gd. each, 

THE CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A CANDLE: Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 

Audience. Edited by W1Lt1amM Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 

. ON THE VARIOUS FORCES OF NATURE, AND THEIR RELATIONS TO 
i EACH OTHER. Edited by Wittiam Crookes, F.C.S. With Illustrations, 


FARRER (J. ANSON), WORKS BY. 

MILITARY MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 

WAR: Three Essays, reprinted from “ Military Manners,” Cr. 8vo, is.; cl., Is. Gd. 
FENN (G. MANVILLE), NOVELS BY. 


THE NEW WISTRESS. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd.: post 8vo, ill st. b 
WITNESS TO THE DEED, Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 8, on eae 
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FIN-BEC.—THE CUPBOARD PAPERS: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. Gd. 


FIREWORKS, THE COMPLETE ART OF MAKING; or, The Pyro- 


technist’s Treasury. By THoMAS KENTISH. With 267 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cl., Dse 


FITZGERALD (PERCY, M.A., F.S.A.), WORKS BY. 

THE WORLD BEHIND THE SCENES. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

LITTLE ESSAYS: Passages from Letters of Cuartes Lams. Post 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 

A DAY’S TOUR: Journey through France and Belgium. With Sketches. Cr. 4to, is. 

FATAL ZERO, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. post 8vo, illustrated boards, Ss. 

Post 8vo, illustreted boards, ‘2s. each. 

BELLA DONNA.| LADY OF BRANTOME. |THE SECOND MRS. TIELOTSON. 

POLLY. NEVER FORGOTTEN. | SEYENTY-FIVE BROOKE STREET, 

LIFE OF JAMES BOSWELL (of Auchinleck). With an Account of his Sayings, 
Doings, and Writings; and Four Portraits. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 4s. | 


FLAMMARION (CAMILLE), WORKS BY. 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY: A General Description of the Heavens. By CAMILLE 
FLAMMARION, Translated by J. ELLArD Gore, F.R.A.S. Ilust. by numerous 
Figures, Plates, Photographs, &c. Medium 8vo, cl. ex., £:2s. Gd. ([Preparing. 
URANIA: A Romance, ‘Translated by A. R. SreTson. With 87 Illustrations 

by De Brerer, Myrpacn, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ®5. 


FLETCHER’S (GILES, B.D.) COMPLETE POEMS: Christ’s Victorie 


in Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, Christ’s Triumph over Death, and Minor 
Poems. With Notes by Rev. A. B. GROSART, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


FLUDYER (HARRY) AT CAMBRIDGE: A Series of Family Letters. 


Post 8vo, picture cover, Es.3 cloth limp, Us. Gd. 


FONBLANQUE (ALBANY).—FILTHY LUCRE. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
FRANCILLON (R. E.), NOVELS BY. oan 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
ONE BY ONE. | QUEEN COPHETUA.|A REAL QUEEN, | KING OR KNAYE? 
OLYMPIA. Post 8vo, illust. bds,, 2s. | ESTHER’S GLOVE, Fcap. 8vo, pict. cover, 1s. 
ROMANCES OF THE LAW. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, Base 
ROPES OF SAND. With 31 Illustrations by F. Wappy and Hat LuDtLow. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 


FREDERIC (HAROLD), NOVELS BY, Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. each, 
SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE. | THE LAWTON GIRL. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, A HISTORY OF. By Henry VAN Laun. 


Three Vols., demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. Gd. each. 


FRERE.PANDURANG HARI; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Pre- 


face by Sir BARTLE FRERE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 3 post 8vo, illust. bds., Qs. 


FRISWELL (HAIN)._ONE OF TWO: A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, 


FROST (THOMAS), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth e«tra, 3s. Ga. each. 
CIRGUS LIFE AND CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. | LIVES OF THE CONJURERS. 
THE OLD SHOWMEN AND THE OLD LONDON FAIRS. 


FRY’S (HERBERT) ROYAL GUIDE TO THE LONDON CHARITIES. 
Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. Edited 
by Joun Lang. Published Annually. Crown 8vo, cloth, As, Gd. 


GARDENING BOOKS. Post 8vo, is. each; cloth limp, fs. Gd. each, 
A YEAR’S WORK IN GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE: Practical Advice as to the 
Management of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden, By GEORGE GLENNY. 
HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURE. By Tom and JANE JERROLD. Illustrated. 
THE GARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT. By Tom JERRovp. 
OUR KITCHEN GARDEN: The Plants we Grow, and How we Cook Them, By 
Tom JERROLD. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 
MY GARDEN WILD, AND WHAT I GREW THERE. By Francis G,. HEATH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, @s- 


GARRETT.—THE CAPEL GIRLS: A Novel. By Epwarp GARRETT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 3. post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, THE. 1s. Monthly. In addition to 
Articles upon subjects in Literature, Science, and Art, “TABLE TALK” by Syt- 
VANUS URBAN, and * PAGES ON PLAYS ” by justin H. McCarthy, appear monthly, 
*.* Bound Volumes for recent years kept in stock, SS. Gal. cach. Cases for binding, Ss 


Io BOOKS PUBLISHED BY. 


GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL, THE. Published Annually in November, 1s. 
The 1893 Annual, by T. W. SpeiGut, is entitled “ BURGO’S ROMANCE.” 


GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. Collected by the Brothers Grimm 


and Translated by EpGAr TayLor. With Introduction by Jonn Ruskin, and 22 Steel 
Plates after GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, cloth, 6s. Gd.; gilt edges, 7s. Gd, 


GIBBON (CHARLES), NOVELS BY, <--> ss 2 
Crown 8svo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, Ss. each, 
ROBIN GRAY. | LOVING A DREAM, THE GOLDEN SHAFT, 
THE FLOWER CF THE FOREST, OF HIGH DEGREE, , 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, s. each. “ 
THE DEAD HEART. A! IN LOYE AND WAR. 
FOR LACK OF GCLD. A HEART’S PROBLEM. 
WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? BY MEAD AND STREAM, 
FOR THE KING.| A HARD KNOT, THE BRAES OF YARROW. 
QUEEN OF THE MEADOW, FANCY FREE. | IN HONOUR BOUND. 
IN PASTURES GREEN. HEART’S DELIGHT. | BLOOD-MONEY. 


GIBNEY (SOMERVILLE).—SENTENCED! Cr. 8vo, is, ; cl., 1s. 6d. 
GILBERT (WILLIAM), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


DR. AUSTIN’S GUESTS. | JAMES DUKE, COSTERMONGER. ..... 
THE WIZARD OF THE MOUNTAIN, aces 


GILBERT (W. S.), ORIGINAL PLAYS BY. Two Series, 2s. 6d. each. 

The First Serigs contains: The Wicked World—Pygmalion and Galatea— 
Charity—The Princess—The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 

The Seconp Series: Broken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts—Gretchen—Dan’l 

Druce—Tom Cobb—H.M.S. “ Pinafore""—The Sorcerer—Pirates of Penzance. 


GLANVILLE (ERNEST), NOVELS BY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
THE LOST HEIRESS: A Tale of Love, Battle, and Adventure. With 2 Illusts, 
THE FOSSICKER: A Romance of Mashonaland. With 2 Illusts. by HumE NISBET, 


A FAIR COLONIST. With a Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. Ga. (Shortly. 

GLENNY.—A YEAR’S WORK IN GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE: 
Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By GrorGe GLenny. Post 8vo, Is.3 cloth limp, as. 6a. 


GODWIN.—LIVES OF THE NECROMANCERS,. By Wittiam Gop- 

___win. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. ; op 

GOLDEN TREASURY OF THOUGHT, THE: An Encyclopedia of 

_ _ QuOTATIONS. Edited by THEODORE ‘TAYLOR, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

GOODMAN.—THE FATE OF HERBERT WAYNE. By E. J. Goop- 
_MAN, Author of ‘Too Curious.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 2 fee oe ol 

GOWING.—FIVE THOUSAND MILES IN A SLEDGE: A Midwinter 
Journey Across Siberia. By Lionet F, Gowrnc. With 30 Illustrations by C, is 
Uren, and a Map by E. WELLER. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, $s. 


GRAHAM.—THE PROFESSOR’S WIFE: A Story By LrEonarp 


GRAHAM. Fcap, 8vo, picture cover, fs. 


GREEKS AND ROMANS, THE LIFE OF THE, described from 

Antique Monuments. By Ernst Gui and W. Koner. Edited by Dr. F, Huzrrer. 

_ With 545 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. “e ; 

GREENWOOD (JAMES), WORKS BY. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each. 
THE WILDS OF LONDON, | LOW-LIFE DEEPS, 

GREVILLE (HENRY), NOVELS BY: 


NIKANOR. Translated by Exriza E. Cnasz. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
A NOBLE WOMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. $ post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


GRIFFITH.—CORINTHIA MARAZION: A Novel, By Crecit GRIF- 
FitH, Author of “ Victory Deane,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 
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J{ABBERTON (JOHN, Author of " Helen’s Babies”), NOVELS BY. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards ‘2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. Gd. each, } 
BRUETON’S BAYOU. | GOUNTRY LUCK. 


HAIR, THE: Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease, ‘Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. J. Pincus. Crown 8vo, Is.3 cloth, is. 6d. 


HAKE (DR. THOMAS GORDON), POEMS BY. cr. 8vo,cl. ex., Gs. each. 
NEW SYMBOLS. | LEGENDS OF THE MORROW.| THE SERPENT PLAY. 
MAIDEN ECSTASY. Small 4to, cloth extra, 8s. 


HALL.—SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER, By Mrs. S.C. Hatt. 


With numerous Illustrations on Steel ard Wood by Mac tise, GILBERT, HARVEY, and 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 


HALLIDAY (ANDR.).—EVERY-DAY PAPERS. Post 8vo, bds., Qs, - 
HANDWRITING, THE PHILOSOPHY OF. With over 100 Facsimiles 


and Explanatory Text. By Don FELIx DE SALAMANCA. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. Gai. 


HANKY-PANKY: Easy Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


HARDY (LADY DUFFUS).— PAUL WYNTER’S SACRIFICE. 2s. 
HARDY (THOMAS).— UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By 


Tuomas Harpy, Author of ‘' Tess.” With Portrait and 15 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. Gd.3 post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 3 cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


HARPER (CHARLES G. ), WORKS BY. _ Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 46s. each. 
THE BRIGHTON ROAD. With Photogravure Frontispiece and go Illustrations. 
LONDON TO THE LAND’S END: The Record of a Summer Tramp. 106 Illusts. 


HARWOOD.—THE TENTH EARL.- By J. Berwick Harwoop. Post 


8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


HAWEIS (MRS. H. R.), WORKS BY. Square 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. each. 
THE ART OF BEAUTY. With Coloured Frontispiece and gr Illustrations. 
THE ART OF DECORATION. With Coloured Frontispiece and 74 Illustrations. 
THE ART OF DRESS. With 32 Illustrations. Post 8vo, Ms.3 cloth, Is. Gd. 
CHAUCER FOR SCHOOLS. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. Ga. 
CHAUCER FOR CHILDREN. 38 Illusts. (8 Coloured). Sm. 4to, cl. extra, 3s. Gd. 


HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.,M.A.). AMERICAN HUMORISTS ;: WasuincTon 
IrRvING, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, ARTEMUS WARD, 
Mark Twain, and Bret Harte. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


HAWLEY SMART.—WITHOUT LOVE OR LICENCE: A Novel. By 


Haw Ley Smart. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 3 post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


HAWTHORNE. —OUR OLD HOME. By NatuanieL HAWTHORNE, 
Annotated with Passages from the Author’s Note-book, and Illustrated with 31 
Photogravures. Two Vols., crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 15s. 


HAWTHORNE (JULIAN), NOVELS BY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, Ys, each. 


GARTH. | ELLICE QUENTIN, BEATRIX RANDOLPH. | DUST 

SEBASTIAN STROME. DAVID POINDEXTER. 

FORTUNE’S FOOL. THE SPECTRE OF THE CAMERA, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

MISS CADOGNA. | LOYE—OR A NAMF. 


MRS. GAINSBOROUGH’S DIAMONDS. Fcap. 8vo. illustrated cover, Is. 
HEATH.—MY GARDEN WILD, AND WHAT I GREW THERE. 


By Francis GrorGe Heatu. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, Gs. 
HELPS (SIR ARTHUR), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. Gd. each, 
ANIMALS AND THEIR MASTERS. | SOCIAL PRESSURE, 


IVAN DE BIRON: A Novel. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d.3 post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
HENDERSON.—AGATHA PAGE: A Novel. By Isaac HENDERSON. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


HENTY.—RUJUB, THE JUGGLER. ByG. A. Henty. With 8 Illus- 


trations by STANLEY L. Woop. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ds. 


HERMAN.—A LEADING LADY. By Henry Herman, joint-Author 
of “The Bishops’ Bible.” Post 8vo, illustrated boards, @s.$ cloth extra, @s. 6d, 


12 BOCKS PUBLISHED BY 


HERRICK’S (ROBERT) HESPERIDES, NOBLE NUMBERS, AND 
COMPLETE COLLECTED POEMS. With Memorial-Introduction and Notes by the 
Rev. A. B. Grosart, D.D.; Steel Portrait, &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cl. bds., 18s 


HERTZKA.—FREELAND: A Social Anticipation, By Dr. THEoDoR 


Hertzxa. Translated by ARTHUR RANSOM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 


HESSE-WARTEGG.—TUNIS : The Land and the People. By Chevalier 


ERNST VON HESSE-WARTEGG. With 22 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 


HILL (JOHN, M.A.), WORKS BY. sins it) Soe 
TREASON-FELONY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, Ss. 5 
THE COMMON ANCESTOR. ‘Three Vols., crown 8vo. [Shovtly. 


HINDLEY (CHARLES), WORKS BY. = 
TAVERN ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS: Including Reminiscences connected with 
Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s- Gia. 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A CHEAP JACK. Cr. 8vo, cloth ex., 3s. Gd, 
HOEY.—THE LOVER’S CREED. By Mrs. CasHEL Hoey. Post 8vo, 2S. 
HOLLINGSHEAD (JOHN).—NIAGARA SPRAY. Crown 8vo, 1s. 


HOLMES.—THE SCIENCE OF VOICE PRODUCTION AND VOICE 
PRESERVATION. By Gorpon Hotmes, M.D. Crown 8vo, is.3 cloth, Is. Gd. 


HOLMES (OLIVER WENDELL), WORKS BY, —" 
_ THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE, Illustrated by J. Gorpon 
; THomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, Ss. 6d.—Another Edition, in smaller type, with 
an Introduction by G. A. Sawa. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28- 
THE AUTOGRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE and THE PROFESSOR AT THE 
BREAKFAST-TABLE. In One Vol. Post 8vo, half-bound, 3s. 


HOOD’S (THOMAS) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse, With Life 


of the Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 
HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIES. With 85 Illustrations. Post 8vo, printed on 
laid paper and half-bound, 2s. 


HOOD (TOM).—FROM NOWHERE TO THE NORTH POLE: A 


Noah’s Arkzeological Narrative, By Tom Hoop. With 25 Illustrations by W. BRUNTON 
and E.C. BARNES. Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, Gs. 


HOOK’S (THEODORE) CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS; including his 
Ludicrous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With Lite of the Author, 
Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


HOOPER.—THE HOUSE OF RABY: A Novel. By Mrs, Grorce 


Hooper. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


HOPKINS.—‘***TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY:” A Novel. By TicHe 
Hopxins. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s- ; 
HORNE. — ORION: An Epic Poem. By Ricuarp HencistT Horne. 

With Photographic Portrait by SUMMERS. Tenth Edition. Cr.8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


HUNGERFORD (MRS.), Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” NOVELS BY. 
s Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. Gd. each, 
A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN. | IN DURANCE VILE. | A MENTAL STRUGGLE. 
MARVEL. | A MODERN CIRCE. 
_- LADY VERNER’S FLIGHT. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 
THE RED-HOUSE MYSTERY. Two Vols., crown 8v0. 


HUNT.—ESSAYS BY LEIGH HUNT: A Tave For A CHIMNEY CORNER, 


&c, Edited by EpMuND OLLIER. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bd., 2s. 


HUNT (URS. ALFRED), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
THE LEADEN CASKET. | SELF-CONDEMNED, | THAT OTHER PERSON, 
THORNIGROFT’S MODEL. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, #8. 

MRS. JULIET. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 

HUTCHISON.—HINTS ON COLT-BREAKING. By W. M. Hutcuison. 
With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, os. Od. 

HYDROPHOBIA: An Account of M. PasTEurR’s System ; Technique of 


his Method, and Statistics. By RENAUD Suzor, M.B. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 
]DLER (THE): A Monthly Magazine, Edited by JEROME K, JEROME 


and RoserT E. Barr. Profusely Illustrated. Sixpence Monthly.—Vols. I., II., and 
III. now ready, cloth extra, 5%. each 3 Cases for Binding, Is. Gd. 
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INGELOW (JEAN),.—FATED TO BE FREE, Post 8vo, illustrated bds., 8. 


INDOOR PAUPERS. By One or THrM. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


INNKEEPER’S HANDBOOK (THE) AND LICENSED VICTUALLER’S 
MANUAL. By J. TReEvor-Davies. Crown 8vo, Bs.3 cloth, As. Gd. 


IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR, SONGS OF. Collected and Edited by 


A. PERCEVAL GRAVES. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. Gd. 


JAMES.—A ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN’S HOUNDS. By CuarLes 


James. Post 8vo, picture cover, Hs.3 cloth limp, is. Gd. 


JANVIER.—PRACTICAL KERAMICS FOR STUDENTS. By CatHERINE 


A. JANvIER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


JAY (HARRIETT), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
THE DARK COLLEEN. | THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. 


JEFFERIES (RICHARD), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
NATURE NEAR LONDON.| THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS.| THE OPEN AIR. 
x,* Also the HAND-MADE PAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, Gs. each. 


THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. By Water Besant. Second Edi- 
tion With a Photograph Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


JENNINGS (H. J.), WORKS BY. 
CURIOSITIES OF CRITICISM. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
LORD TENNYSON: A Biographical Sketch. With a Photograph, Cr, 8vo, cl., 6s, 


JEROME.-—-STAGELAND. By Jerome K. Jerome, With 64 Ilustra- 


tions by J. BERNARD ParRTRIDGE, Square 8vo, picture cover, Us. 3 cloth limp, 2s. 


JERROLD.—THE BARBER’S CHAIR; & THE HEDGEHOG LETTERS. 


By DoucGLas JERROLD. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 2s. 


JERROLD (TOM), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, is. each; cloth limp, Is. Ga. each, 
THE GARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT. 
HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURE: A Gossip about Flowers, Illustrated. 
OUR KITCHEN GARDEN: The Plants, and How we Cook Them. Cr. 8vo,cl., is.Gd. 


JESSE.—SCENES AND OCCUPATIONS OF A COUNTRY LIFE, By 


Epwarp JEssE. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


JONES (WILLIAM, F.S.A.), WORKS BY. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. Gd. each, 
FINGER-RING LORE: Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal, With nearly 300 
Illustrations. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

CREDULITIES, PAST AND PRESENT. Including the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divination, Exorcising and Blessing of Animals, 
Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. With an Etched Frontispiece. 

CROWNS AND CORONATIONS: A History of Regalia. With roo Illustrations. 


JONSON’S (BEN) WORKS, With Notes Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by WiLttam GirrorpD. Edited by Colonel CunNING- 
HAM. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each, 

JOSEPHUS, THE COMPLETE WORKS OF. Translated by WHIsTON. 
Containing “‘ The Antiquities of the Jews” and ‘The Wars or the Jews.” With 52 
Illustrations and Maps. Two Vols.. demy 8vo, half-bound, 82s. Gad. x 

KEMPT.—PENCIL AND PALETTE : Chapters on Art and Artists. By 


Rospert Kempt. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


KERSHAW. — COLONIAL FACTS AND FICTIONS: Humorous 


Sketches. By Mark Kersuaw. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.3 cloth, 2s. Gal. 


KEYSER. — CUT BY THE MESS: A Novel. By ARTHUR KEYSER. 


Crown 8vo, picture cover, is. 3 cloth limp, Is. 6d. 


KING (R, ASHE), NOVELS BY. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. Gd. ea.; post 8vo, bds., Ss. ea, 


—_———= 


A DRAWN GAME. | “THE WEARING OF THE GREEN,” | 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘2s. each. 
PASSION’S SLAVE. | BELL BARRY. 


KNIGHTS (THE) OF THE LION: A Romance of the Thirteenth Century, 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the Marquess of Lorne, K.T, Cr, 8vo, cl, ex. Ga 


I4 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
KNIGHT. — THE PATIENT’S VADE MECUM: How to Get Most 


Benefit from Medical Advice. By Witttam Knicut, M.R.C.S., and Epwarp 
Knicut, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, Es.¢3 cloth limp, is. 6d. 


LAMB’S (CHARLES) COMPLETE WORKS, in Prose and Verse, 
including ‘“ Poetry tor Children” and ‘‘ Prince Dorus.” Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, by R. H. SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a page 
of the ‘‘ Essay on Roast Pig.” Crown 8vo, half-bound, 7s. Gd. 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and hailf-bound, 2s. 

LITTLE ESSAYS: Sketches and Characters by CHARLES Lams, selected from his 
Letters by PErcy FITZGERALD. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. Gd. 

THE DRAMATIC ESSAYS CF CHARLES LAMB. With Introduction and Notes 
by BranpER MATTHEWs, and Steel-plate Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, hf.-bd., 3s. Gd. 


LANVDUR.—CITATION AND EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM SHAKS- 
PEARE, &c., before Sir THomas Lucy, touching Deer-stealing, 19th September, 1582. 
To which is added, A CONFERENCE OF MASTER EDMUND SPENSER with the 
Earl of Essex, touching the State of Ireland, 1595. By WaLtTER SAVAGE LANDOR, 
Fcap. 8vo, half-Roxburghe, Zs. Gd. 

LANE.—THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS, commonly called in 
England THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. ‘Translated from the 
Arabic, with Notes, by Epwarp WiLuiam Lane. Illustrated by many hundred 
Engravings from Designs by Harvey. Edited by Epwarp STANLEY PooLre. Witha 
Preface by Stanvry LanE-Poo.e, Three Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 78. Gd. each, 


LARWOOD (JACOB), WORKS BY. 
THE STORY OF THE LONDON PARKS. With Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. Gd. 
ANECDOTES OF THE CLERGY: The Antiquities, Humours, and Eccentricities of 

the Cloth, Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 2s. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. Gd. each. 
FORENSIC ANECDOTES. | THEATRICAL ANECDOTES. 

LEIGH (HENRY S.), WORKS BY. 


CAROLS OF COCKAYNE. Printed on hand-made paper, bound in buckram, 5s. 
JEUX D’ESPRIT, Edited by Henry S, Leicu. Post 8vo,cloth limp, 2s. Gd. 


LEYS (JOHN).—THE LINDSAYS: A Romance. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
LIFE IN LONDON; or, The History of Jerry Hawtuorn and Cor- 


INTHIAN ToM. With CRUIKSHANK’s Coloured Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. Gd. [New Edition preparing, 
LINTON (E. LYNN), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. Gd. each, 
WITCH STORIES. | OURSELVES: Essays on WoMEN 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, Gd. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


SOWING THE WIND. UNDER WHICH LORD? 
PATRICIA KEMBALL., “MY LOVE!” IONE 


ONE, 
ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. PASTON CAREW, Millionaire & Miser, 
THE WORLD WELL LOST. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘2s. each. 
THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. | WITH A SILKEN THREAD. 
THE ONE TOO MANY. Three Vols., crown 8vo. | Shortly. 


FREESHOOTING: Extracts from the Works of Mrs. Lynn Linton. Post 8vo, cloth, 


Ss. Gd. 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. With numerous Illustrations 


____on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. os 

LUCY.—GIDEON FLEYCE: A Novel. By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 

___ 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. x. 

LUSIAD (THE) OF CAMOENS. Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by RoBERT FFRENCH Durr. With 14 Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 
ACALPINE (AVERY), NOVELS BY. 


TERESA ITASCA. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Is. 
BROKEN WINGS. With 6 Illusts. by W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s 


MACCOLL (HUGH), NOVELS BY. 


MR. STRANGER’S SEALED PACKET. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
EDNOR WHITLOCK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


MACDONELL.— QUAKER COUSINS : A Novel. By AGNES MACDONELL. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, Gd. 3 post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
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McCARTHY (JUSTIN, M.P.), WORKS BY. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
General Election of 1880. Four Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. each.—Also 
a PopuLar EpiTion, in Four Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. each.—And a 
ae EpirTion, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886, in Two Vols., 
arge crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
—Also a CHEAP PopuLaRr EDITION, post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. Four Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 


is. each. [Vols. I. & Il. ready. 
Cr. 8vo, cl, extra, $s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. each ; cl. limp, 2s. 6d. each. 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. | MISS MISANTHROPE. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. DONNA QUIXOTE, 

A FAIR SAXON. THE COMET OF A SEASON. 
LINLEY ROCHFORD. MAID OF ATHENS. 

DEAR LADY DISDAIN. CAMIOLA: A Girl with a Fortune. 
THE DIGTATOR. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

RED DIAMONDS. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 


“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE.” By Justin McCartny, M.P.,and Mrs.CAMPBELL- 
PRAED, Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


MeCARTHY (JUSTIN H.), WORKS BY. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Fcur Vols., 8vo, Is. each. [Vols. I. & Il. ready. 
AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 
IRELAND SINCE THE UNION: Irish History, 1798-1886. Crown 8vo, cloth, Gs. 
HAFIZ IN LONDON: Poems. Small 8vo, gold cloth, 3s. Gd. 
HARLEQUINADE: Poems. Small 4to, Japanese vellum, Sse 
OUR SENSATION NOVEL. Crown 8vo, picture cover, As. 3 cloth limp, is. Gd. 
DOOM! An Atlantic Episode. Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is. 
DOLLY: A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture cover, As.3 cloth limp, Is. 6d. 
LILY LASS: A Romance, Crown 8vo, picture cover, As. 3 cloth limp, Ls. 6d. 
THE THOUSAND AND ONE DAYS: Persian Tales. With 2 Photogravures by 

STANLEY L. Woop. Two Vols., crown 8vo, half-bound, 12s. 


MACDONALD (GEORGE, LL.D.), WORKS BY. . 
WORKS OF FANCY AND IMAGINATION. Ten Vols., cl. extra, gilt edges, in cloth 
case, 2hs. Or the Vols. may be had separately, in grolier cl., at 28. Gad. each. 
Vol. I. WitHIn anp Wi1THOUT.—THE HIDDEN LIFE. 
» Il. THE DiscipLE,—THE GOSPEL WomEN.—Book OF SONNETS.—ORGAN SONGS, 
» IlI. VioLIN SoNGS.—SONGS OF THE Days AND Nicuts.—A Book oF DREAMS.— 
ROADSIDE Po—EMS.—POEMS FOR CHILDREN, 
» IV. PARABLES.—BALLADS.—SCOTCH SONGS. 
» V. & VI. PHANTASTES: A Faerie Romance. | Vol. VII. THe PoRTENT. 
» VIIL. Tue Light Princess.—THE GIANT'S HEART.—SHADOWS. 
» 1X. Cross PurPoses.—THE GOLDEN Kry.—TuHE CARASOYN.—LITTLE DAYLIGHT 
» & THE CRUEL PaINTER.—THE Wow o’ RivvEN.—THE CASTLE.—THE BROKEN 
Sworps.—THE Gray Wotr.— UNCLE CORNELIUS. 
POETICAL WORKS OF GEORGE MACDONALD, Collected and arranged by the 
Author. 2 vols., crown 8vo, buckram, Ls. 
A THREEFOLD CORD. Edited by Georce MacDonaLp, Post 8vo, cloth, ds. 
HEATHER AND SNOW: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 


MACGREGOR. — PASTIMES AND PLAYERS: Notes on Popular 


Games. By RospertT MacGrecor. Post 8vo. cloth limp, Zs. Gd. 


MACKAY.—INTERLUDES AND UNDERTONES; or, Music at Twilight. 


By Cuarces Mackay, LL.D. Crown &vo, cloth extra, Gs. 


MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY (THE) OF ILLUSTRIOUS LITER- 
ARY CHARACTERS: 85 PORTRAITS; with Memoirs — Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—iliustrative of the Literature of the former half of 
the Present Century, by WittrtAm Bares, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. @l. 


MACQUOID (MRS.), WORKS BY. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. each. 
IN THE ARDENNES. With <0 Illustrations by THomas R. Macguoin. 
PICTURES AND LEGENDS FROM NORMANDY AND BRITTANY. With 

34 Illustrations by THomas R. Macquolp. 
THROUGH NORMANDY. With o2 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoip, and a Map, 
THROUGH BRITTANY. With 35 Illustrations by T. R. Macguolp, and a Map. 
ABOUT YORKSHIRE, With 67 Illustrations by T. R. MAcQuolD, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘2s- each, 


THE EVIL EYE, and cther Stories. | LOST ROSE. 


16 4. -BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
MAGIC LANTERN, THE, and its Management: including full Practical 


Directions. By T.C. Hepwortu. 10 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, Is.3 cloth, Is. Gd. 


MAGICIAN’S OWN BOOK, THE: Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c, All from actual Experience. Edited by W. H. 
CrEMER, With 200 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. Gd, 


MAGNA CHARTA: An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the British 


THE NEW REPUBLIC. Post 8vo, picture cover, 2s.$ cloth limp, 2s. Gd. 

THE NEW PAUL & VIRGINIA: Positivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. Gde 
POEMS. Small ato, parchment, 8s. 

IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

A ROMANCE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Crown 8vo, cloth, Gs. 


MALLORY’S (SIR THOMAS) MORT D’ARTHUR: The Stories of 
King Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Table. (A Selection.) Edited by B. 
MONTGOMERIE RANKING. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


MARK TWAIN, WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. each. 

THE CHOICE WORKS OF MARK TWAIN. Revised and Corrected throughout 
by the Author, With Life, Portrait,and numerous Illustrations. 

ROUGHING IT, and INNOCENTS AT HOME. With 200 Illusts. by F, A. FRASER, 

MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. With 197 Illustrations, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra (illustrated), 7s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each, 

THE INNOCENTS ABROAD; or, New Pilgrim’s Progress. With 234 Illustrations, 
(The Two-Shilling Edition is entitled MARK TWAIN’S PLEASURE TRIP.) 

THE GILDED AGE. By Marx Twarn and C. D. WarNER. With 212 Illustrations, 

THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. With 111 Illustrations, 

A TRAMP ABROAD, With 314 Illustrations. 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER, With 190 Illustrations, 

LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. With 300 Illustrations. 

ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. With 174 Illusts. by E. W. KeMBie. 

A YANKEE AT THE COURT OF KING ARTHUR, With 220 Illusts. by Bearp, 

MARK TWAIN’S SKETCHES. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT, &c. Cr. 8vo, cl., &s. § post 8vo, illust. bds., Sse 


MARLOWE’S WORKS. Including his Translations, Edited, with Notes 


and Introductions, by Col. CunnincHAam, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 


MARRYAT (FLORENCE), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s.each, 
A HARVEST OF WILD OATS, | FIGHTING THE AIR, 
OPEN! SESAME! WRITTEN IN FIRE, 


MASSINGER’S PLAYS. From the Text of Witt1aM Girrorp. Edited 


by Col. CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 


MASTERMAN.—HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS: A Novel, By J, 


MASTERMAN. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


MATTHEWS.—A SECRET OF THE SEA, &c. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. $ cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 7 
MAYHEW.—LONDON CHARACTERS AND THE HUMOROUS SIDE 

OF LONDON LIFE. By Henry Maynew. With Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd, 
MENKEN.—INFELICIA: Poems by Apan Isaacs MENKEN. With 

Illustrations by F. E. Lummis and F. O,C. Dartey. Small 4to, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 


MERRICK.—THE MAN WHO WAS GOOD. By Lronarp Merrick, 


Author of “ Violet Moses,” &c, Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


MEXICAN MUSTANG (ON A), through Texas to the Rio Grande. By 
A. E, Sweet and J. ARmMoy Knox. With 265 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 


MIDDLEMASS (JEAN), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each, 
TOUCH AND GO. | MR. DORILLION, 


MILLER.—PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE YOUNG ; or, The House of Life, 
* By Mrs F. Fenwick Minter, With Ilustrations, Post $vo,clothlimp, 2a. Ga, 


- 
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MILTON (QJ. L.), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, fs. each; cloth, &s. Gd. each. 
THE HYGIENE OF THE SKIN. With Directions for Diet, Soaps, Baths, &c. * 
THE BATH IN DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 
THE LAWS OF LIFE, AND THEIR RELATION TO DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 
THE SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF LEPROSY. Demy 8vo, Is, 


MINTO (WM.)—WAS SHE GOOD OR BAD? Cr. 8vo,1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MITFORD (BERTRAM), NOVELS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
THE GUN-RUNNER: A Romance of Zululand. With Frontispiece by S, L.Woop,. 
THE LUCK OF GERALD RIDGELEY. With a Frontispiece. 

STEPHEN RENSHAW’S QUEST. With a Frontispiece. [Shortly, 


MOLESWORTH (MRS.), NOVELS BY. 
HATHERCOURT RECTORY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, @s. 
THAT GIRL IN BLACK. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. Gc. 


2 

MAID MARIAN AND ROBIN HOOD; A Romance of Old Sherwood Forest. With 
nf 12 lilustrations by Stantey L. Woop. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Os. 
MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE), NOVELS BY-.: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT, | HEARTS. BY THE GATE OF THE SEA. 

JQSEPH’S COAT. WAY OF THE WORLD| A BIT OF HUMAN NATURE. 

COALS OF FIRE, A MODEL FATHER. FIRST PERSON SINGULAR. 

VAL STRANGE. OLD BLAZER’S HERO.! CYNIC FORTUNE, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each. 
BOB MARTIN’S LITTLE GIRL. | TIME’S REYENGES. 
A WASTED CRIME. Two Vols., crown 8vo. 


MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) & HENRY HERMAN, WORKS BY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra 3s. Gd. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘2s. each. 
__ ORE TRAVELLER RETURNS. | PAUL JONES’S ALIAS. | THE BISH*PS’ BIBLE, 
MURRAY (HENRY), NOVELS BY. 
A GAME OF BLUFF. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.5 cloth, 2s. 6d. 
rm A SONG OF SIXPENCE. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. Ad ee 
NEWBOLT.—TAKEN FROM THE ENEMY. By Henry NeEwso tT, 
“_ Feap. 8vo, ClothiioardspiesGd. Miri SI PPO A 
NISBET (HUME), BOOKS BY. 
“BAIL UP!’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38.-6d.3 post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
DR. BERNARD ST. VINCENT. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
LESSONS IN ART. With 21 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. Gd. 
ne. WHERE ART BEGINS. With 27 Illusts. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s.Gd. 
NOVELISTS.—HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST NOVELISTS OF 
"THE CENTURY. Edit. by H. T. Mackenzie Bett, Cr. 8vo, cl, 84. Gd. (Preparing, 
Q’ HANLON (ALICE), NOVELS BY. _ Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
THE UNFORESEEN. | CHANCE? OR FATE? 


OHNET (GEORGES), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘8s. each. 
DOCTOR RAMEAU, | A LAST LOVE. 


A WEIRD GIFT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd., post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 


OLIPHANT (MRS.), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
THE PRIMROSE PATH. | THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN ENGLAND 


WHITELADIES. With Illustrations by ArtHuR Hopxins and Henry Woops, 
_ A.R.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.3 post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


O’REILLY (HARRINGTON).—LIFE AMONG THE AMERICAN IN- 
DIANS: Fifty Years on the Trail, roo Illusts. by P. FRENZENY. Crewn 8vo, 3s. Gd. 


O'REILLY (MRS.).— PHEBE’S FORTUNES, Post 8vo, illust, bds,, 2s, 
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OUIDA, NOVELS BY. cr. 8vo,cl., 3s. Gd. each; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. each. 


HELD IN BONDAGE, FOLLE-FARINE. MOTHS. 

TRICOTRIN. A DOG OF FLANDERS, | PIPISTRELLO. 

STRATHMORE. PASCAREL. A VILLAGE COMMUNE, 

CHANDOS. TWO LITTLE WOODEN | IN MAREMMA., 

CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S| SHOES, BIMBI. | SYRLIN. 
GAGE. SIGNA. WANDA, 

IDALIA. IN A WINTER CITY. FRESCOES. | OTHMAR. 

UNDER TWO FLAGS. | ARIADNE. PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. 

PUCK. FRIENDSHIP. GUILDEROY. | RUFFINO. 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. each. 
BIMBI. With Nine Illustrations by EpMunp H. GARRETT. 
A DOG OF FLANDERS, &c. With Six Illnstrations by EDMUND H. GARRETT. 
SANTA BARBARA, &c. Square 8vo, cloth, 6s. ; crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
WISDOM, WIT, AND PATHOS, selected from the Works of Ourpa by F, SYDNEY 
Morris, Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. Cueap EpiTion, illustrated boards, 2s. 
PAGE (H. A.), WORKS BY. 
THOREAU: His Lifeand Aims. With Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
_ ANIMAL ANECDOTES. Arranged on a New Principle. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, BS. 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND ELECTIONEERING, A HIS- 
TORY OF, from the Stuarts to Queen Victoria, By JOSEPH GREGO. A New Edition, 
with 93 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. A New Translation, with His- 


torical Introduction and Notes by T. M’Cri&, D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


PAUL.—GENTLE AND SIMPLE. By MarcaretA, PavuL, With Frontis- 


piece by HELEN PATERSON. *Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd.3$ post 8vo, illust. boards, 2x. 


PAYN (JAMES), NOVELS BY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 


LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. A GRAPE FROM A THORN. 
WALTER’S WORD. FROM EXILE. 
LESS BLACK THAN WE’RE | THE CANON’S WARD. 
PAINTED. THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 
BY PROXY.| FOR CASH ONLY. HOLIDAY TASKS. 
HIGH SPIRITS. GLOW-WORM TALES. 
UNDER ONE ROOF. THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE, 
A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. THE WORD AND THE WiLL. . 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
HUMOROUS STORIES. FOUND DEAD. 
THE FOSTER BROTHERS. GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. 
THE FAMILY SCAPEGRACE, A MARINE RESIDENCE. 
MARRIED BENEATH HIM. MIRK ABBEY.|SOME PRIVATE VIEWS, 
BENTINCK’S TUTOR. NOT WOOED, BUT WON. 
A PERFECT TREASURE, TWO HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 
A COUNTY FAMILY. THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 
LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON. HALVES. | THE BURNT MILLION. 
A WOMAN’S VENGEANGE. FALLEN FORTUNES. 
CARLYON’S YEAR.|CECIL’S TRYST. | WHAT HE COST HER. 
MURPHY’S MASTER. KIT: A MEMORY. 
AT HER MERCY. A PRINCE OF THE BLOOD. 
THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. SUNNY STORIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each. 
A TRYING PATIENT, &c. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY L. Woop. 
IN PERIL AND PRIVATION: Stories of MARINE ADVENTURE. With 17 Illusts, 


NOTES FROM THE “NEWS.” Crown 8vo, portrait cover, Ms.$ cloth, Is. 6a. 


PENNELL (H. CHOLMONDELEY), WORKS BY. Post 8vo,cl., 2s. Gd. each. 
PUCK ON PEGASUS. With Illustrations. 
PEGASUS RE-SADDLED. With Ten full-page Illustrations by G. Du Maurirr, 
THE MUSES OF MAYFAIR. Vers de Société, Selected by H. C. PENNELL. 


PHELPS (E. STUART), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, Is. each; cloth, Is. Gd. each, 


BEYOND THE GATES. By theAuthor | AN OLD MAID’S PARADISE. 
of ‘* The Gates Ajar.”’ BURGLARS IN PARADISE. 


JACK THE FISHERMAN. Illustrated by C. W. REED. Cr. 8vo, As. 3 cloth, Is. Gd, 
PIRKIS (C. L.). NOVELS BY. } 2 7 


TROOPING WITH CROWS. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, Us, 
LADY LOYELAGE, Post 8yo, illustrated boards, 2a. 
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POPE’S POETICAL WORKS. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


PRAED (MRS. CAMPBELL), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illust. bds.. 2s. ea. 
THE ROMANCE OF A STATION. | THE SOUL OF COUNTESS ADRIAN. 
OUTLAW AND LAWMAKER. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 


“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE.” By Mrs. CAMPBELL PrRAED and JusTIn McCartuy, 
M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


VALENTINA. | THE FOREIGNERS. | MRS. LANCASTER’S RIVAL. 
GERALD. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


PRINCESS OLGA.—RADNA;; or, The Great Conspiracy of 1881. By 


the Princess OLGA. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


PROCTOR (RICHARD A., B.A.), WORKS BY. 
FLOWERS OF THE SKY. With 55 I[llusts. Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 
EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star Maps for Every Night in the Year. Cr. 8vo, Gs. 
FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIES. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 
SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM. With 13 Steel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth ex., 10s. Ga. 
MYSTERIES OF TIME AND SPAGE. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
THE UNIVERSE OF SUNS. With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth ex., Gs. 
WAGES AND WANTS OF SCIENCE WORKERS. Crown 6vo, is. Gd. 
PRYCE.—MISS MAXWELL’S AFFECTIONS, By Ricuarp Pryce, 


Frontispiece by Hat Lupitow. Cr. 8vo, cl., 38. Gd. § Post 8vo, illust. boards., 2s. 


1 AMBOSSON.—POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By J. Ramsosson, Laureate 


of the Institute of France. With numerous Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gad. 


RANDOLPH.—AUNT ABIGAIL DYKES: A Novel. By Lt.-Colonel 
GEORGE RANDOLPH, U.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gad. 


READE (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. 

Crown $vo, cloth extra, illustrated, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. each. 

PEG WOFFINGTON. Illustrated by S. L. FirpEes, R.A.—Also a Pocket EDITION, 
set in New Type, in Elzevir style, fcap. 8vo, half-leather, 2s. Gd. 

CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. Illustrated by W1LL1AM SMatL.—Also a PocKET EDITION, 
set in New Type, in Elzevir style, fcap. 8vo, half-leather, 2s. 6d. 

IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. Illustrated by G. J. PinweLrt.—Also a Cheap 
PopuLAR EDITION, medium 8vo, portrait cover, 6@.3 cloth, as. 

COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH. Illust. HELEN PATERSON 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF, &c. Illustrated by Mart STRETCH, 

LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. Illustrated by M. ELLEN Epwarps, 

THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. Illusts. by Sir Joun Givperrt, R.A., and C. KEENE. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. [Illustrated by CHARLES KEENE, 

HARD CASH. Illustrated by F. W. Lawson, 

GRIFFITH GAUNT. Illustrated by S. L. Fitpes, R.A., and WILLIAM SMALL, 

FOUL PLAY. Illustrated by GEorGe Du MAuRIER. 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. Illustrated by RoperT Barnes. 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. Illustrated by Epwarp HuGues and A, W. CooPer, 

A SIMPLETON. Illustrated by KATE CRAUFURD. 

_ THE WANDERING HEIR. Illust. by H. Paterson, S. L. Fiipzes, C. GREEN, &c, 

A WOMAN-HATER. [Illustrated by THomMAs CoULDERY,. 

SINGLEHEART AND DOUBLEFACE. Illustrated by P. MACNAB, 

GOOD STORIES OF MEN AND OTHER ANIMALS, Illust. by E.A. Apsey, &c, 

THE JILT, and other Stories. Illustrated by JosepH Nasu, 

A PERILOUS SECRET. Illustrated by FRED. BARNARD. 

READIANA. Witha Steel-plate Portrait of CHARLES READE, 

BIBLE CHARACTERS: Studies of David, Paul, &c. Fcap. 8vo, leatherette, Is. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. With an Introduction by WALTER BESANT, 
Elzevir Edition. 4 vols., post 8vo, each with Front., cl. ex., gilt top, I4s. the set 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF CHARLES READE. Cr. 8vo, buckram, 68. 
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RIDDELL (MRS. J. H.), NOVELS BY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. @d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, a. each. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’S GARDEN PARTY. | WEIRD STORIES, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

THE UNINHABITED HOUSE. HER MOTHER’S DARLING. 

MYSTERY IN PALACE GARDENS, THE NUN’S CURSE. 

FAIRY WATER, IDLE TALES. 


RIMMER (ALFRED), W ORKS BY. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, #s. Gd. each. 


OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. With 55 Illustrations. 
RAMBLES ROUND ETON AND HARROW, With 50 Illustrations, 
ABOUT ENGLAND WITH DICKENS. With 58 Illusts. byC. A. VANDERHOOF, &e. 


RIVES (Amélie).—BARBARA DERING. By Amiétic Rives, Author 


of ‘‘ The Quick or the Dead?” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniet Deroz, (Major's EpiTion.) With 


37 Illustrations by Grorce CruiKsHank. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 


ROBINSON (F. W.), NOVELS BY. —= 


WOMEN ARE STRANGE. Pox: 8vo, illustrated boards, Qs. 
THE HANDS OF JUSTICE. Cr. 8vo, cloth ex., bs. 6d.§ post 8vo, illust. bds., Ss. 


ROBINSON (PHIL), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
THE POETS’ BIRDS. | THE POETS’ BEASTS. 
THE POETS AND NATURE: REPTILES, FISHES, AND INSECTS, 


ROCHEFOUCAULD’S MAXIMS AND MORAL REFLECTIONS. With 


Notes, and an Introductory Essay by SAINTE-BEUVE. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 


ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY, THE: A List of the Principal Warriors 


who came from Normandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, 
A.D. 1066-7, With Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. Handsomely printed, 5s. 


ROWLEY (HON. HUGH), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. Gd. each. 
PUNIANA: RIDDLES AND JOKES. With numerous Illustrations. 
MORE PUNIANA. Profusely Illustrated. 


RUNCIMAN (JAMES), STORIES BY, Post 8vo, bds., 2s.ea.; cl., 2s. Gd. ea. 


SKIPPERS AND SHELLBACKS, | GRACE BALMAIGN’S SWEETHEART. 
SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS. 


RUSSELL (W. CLARK), BOOKS AND NOVELS BY: 
Cr. &vo, cloth extra, Gs. each; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each: cloth limp, 2s. Gd. ea 
ROUND THE GALLEY-FIRE,. - A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. 
IN THE MIDDLE WATCH. MYSTERY OF THE “OCEAN STAR.” 
A YOYAGE TO THE CAPE. THE ROMANCE OF JENNY HARLOWE 
Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. Gd. ea,; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. ea.: cloth limp, 2s. Gd. ea. 
AN OCHAN TRAGEDY. | MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 
ALONE ON A WIDE WIDE SEA, 
ON THE FO’R’SLE HEAD. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2a, Gd. 
SAINT AUBYN (ALAN), NOVELS BY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 
A FELLOW OF TRINITY. Note by OLiver WENDELL HoLMEs and Frontispiece, 
THE JUNIOR DEAN. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, Is, 6d. each. 
THE OLD MAID’S SWEETHEART. | MODEST LITTLE SARA. 
. THE MASTER OF ST. BENEDICT’S. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 
TO HIS OWN MASTER, Three Vols., crown 8vo, 


SALA (G. A.).—GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
SANSON.—SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS: Memoirs 


of the Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Ga. 


SAUNDERS (JOHN), NOVELS BY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
GUY WATERMAN. | THE LION IN THE PATH,| THE TWO DREAMERS, 
BOUND TO THE WHEEL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $s. Gd. 

SAUNDERS (KATHARINE), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

MARGARET AND ELIZABETH. HEART SALVAGE, 
THE HIGH MILLS. SEBASTIAN. 
JOAN MERRYWEATHER. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
GIDEON’S ROCK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 
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SCOTLAND YARD, Past and Present: Experiences of 37 Years. By 


- Ex-Chief-Inspector CAVANAGH. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, @s.; cloth, 2s. Gd. 


SECRET OUT, THE: One Thousand Tricks with Cards; with Enter- 


taining Experiments in Drawing-room or ‘‘ White Magic.” By W. H. Cremer, 
With 300 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. Ga. 


SEGUIN (L. G.), WORKS BY. 
THE COUNTRY CF THE PASSION PLAY (OBERAMMERGAU) and the Highlands 
of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Bs. Ga. 
WALKS IN ALGIERS. With 2 Maps and 16 Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 


SENIOR (WM.).—BY STREAM AND SEA. _ Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE FOR CHILDREN: LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With Illusts., coloured and plain, by J. Moyr SmitH. Cr. 4to, 3s. Gd. 


SHARP.—CHILDREN OF TO-MORROW: A Novel. By Wittiam 


SHarp. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 


SHELLEY.—THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by R, HERNE 
SHEPHERD. Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 35. Gd. each. 

POETICAL WORKS, in Three Vols. : 
Vol. I. Introduction by the Editor; Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson; Shelley’s Corre- 
spondence with Stockdale; The Wandering Jew; Queen Mab, with the Notes; Alastor, 
and other Poems; Rosalind and Helen: Prometheus Unbound; Adonais, &c. 
Vol. II. Laon and Cythna; The Cengi; Julian and Maddalo; Swellfoot the Tyrant; The Witch of 
Atlas; Epipsychidion: Hellas. 
Vol. IIT. Posthumous Poems; The Masque of Anarchy ; and other Pieces, 
PROSE WORKS, in Two Vols.: 
Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets; A Refuta- 
tion of Deism ; Lettersto Leigh Hunt, and some Minor Writings and Fragments. 
Vol. II. The E8says; Letters from Abroad; Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs, SHELLEY, 
With a Bibliography of Shelley, and an Index of the Prose Works. 


SHERARD (R. H.).—ROGUES : : A Novel, Crown 8vo, Is.3 cloth, is. Gd. 


SHERIDAN (GENERAL). — PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL 
_ PH. SHERIDAN. With Portraits and Facsimiles. Two Vols.,demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


SHERIDAN’S (RICHARD BRINSLEY) COMPLETE WORKS. With 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, his Works in Prose and 
Poetry, Translations, Speeches and Jokes. to Illusts. Cr. 8vo, hf.-bound, 7s. 6a. 
THE RIVALS, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, and other Plays. Post 8v0, printed 

on laid paper and half-bound, Ss. 
SHERIDAN’S COMEDIES: THE RIVALS and THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes to each Play, and a Biographical Sketch, by 
BraNDER MATTHEWS. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, half-parchment, Bs. Gad. 


SIDNEY’S (SIR PHILIP) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, includ- 


ing all thosein “Arcadia.” With Portrait, Memorial-Introduction, Notes, "ke. by the 
Rev. A.B. Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 


SIGNBOARDS: Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 


and Remarkable Characters. By JaAcosp Larwoop and JouHn CAMDEN HotTTeEN. 
___ With Coloured Frontispiece and 94 jilusiaenay Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 


SIMS (GEORGE R.), WORKS BY. ~ ee Serr 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each: ‘cloth limp, 2s. Ga. caca, 
ROGUES AND VAGABONDS, MARY JANE ea eke 
THE RING O’ BELLS. TALES OF TO-DA 
MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. DRAMAS OF LIFE. vith 60 Illustrations, 
TINKLETOP’S CRIME. Witha Frontispiece by Maurice GREIFFENHAGEN, 
ZEPH: A Circus Story, &c. 
Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is. each; cloth, Us. 6d. each. 
HOW THE POOR LIVE; and HORRIBLE LONDON. 
THE DAGONET RECITER AND READER: being Readings and Recitations in 
Prose and Verse, selected from his own Works by GEORGE R. SIMs, 
THE CASE OF GEORGE CANDLEMAS. | DAGONET DITTIES. 


SISTER DORA: A Biography. By Marcaret LonspaLz, With Four 


Illustrations. Demy &8vo, picture cover, 4d.3 cloth, Gd. 


SKETCHLEY.—A MATCH IN THE DARK, By Artuur SKETCHLEY, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
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SLANG DICTIONARY (THE): Etymological, Historical, and Anec- 


dotal. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. od, 


SMITH (J. MOYR), WORKS BY. 
THE PRINCE OF ARGOLIS. With 130 Illusts. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 
TALES OF OLD THULE. With numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth giit, Gs. 
THE WOOING OF THE WATER WITCH. Iliustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, &s. 


SOCIETY IN LONDON. By A Foreicn ResipentT. Crown 8vo, 
As.3 cloth, is. 6d. 


SOCIETY IN PARIS: The Upper Ten Thousand. A Series of Letters 
from Count PAuL VasiIL1 to a Young French Diplomat. Crown 8vo, cloth, Gs. 


SOMERSET. — SONGS OF ADIEU. By Lord Henry Somerset. 


____ Small 4to, Japanese vellum, 6s. 
SPALDING.—ELIZABETHAN DEMONOLOGY : An Essay on the Belief 
in the Existence of Devils. By T. A. SpaLtpinc, LL.B. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 


SPEIGHT (T. W.), NOVELS BY. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
THE MYSTERIES OF HERON DYKE. HOODWINKED; and THE SANDY- 
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BY DEVIOUS WAYS, &c. CROFT MYSTERY. (TRAGEDY. 

THE GOLDEN HOOP. . BACK TO LIFE, | THE LOUDWATER 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, Is. 6d, each, 

A BARREN TITLE. | WIFE OR NO WIFE? © 


THE SANDYCROFT MYSTERY. Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is. 
SPENSER FOR CHILDREN. By M. H. Towry, With Illustrations 


by WaLTER J. MorGan, Crown 4to, cloth extra, 3s. Ga. 


STARRY HEAVENS EDS A PorETicaL BirRTHDAY Book, Royal 


16mo, cloth extra, 2s. Gd. 5 


Analysis of the Openings. By Howarp Staunton, Edited by ROBERT. B. WORMALD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 


STEDMAN (E. C.), WORKS BY. 
VICTORIAN POETS. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 
THE POETS OF AMERICA. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, {s. 


STERNDALE. — THE AFGHAN KNIFE: A Novel. By Rosert 


___ ARMITAGE STERNDALE. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, $s. Ga.: post 3vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


STEVENSON (R. LOUIS), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. Seventh Edit. Witha Frontis. by WALTER CRANE, 
AN INLAND YOYAGE. Fourth Ediiion. Witha Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 
FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. Sixth Edition. 
THE MERRY MEN. Third Edition. _| UNDERWOODS: Poems. Fifth Edition, 
MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. Third Edition. 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. Seventh Edition, | BALLADS. 
ACROSS THE PLAINS, with other Memories and Essays. 


NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 5 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
THE SUICIDE CLUB; and THE RAJAH’S DIAMOND. (From NEw ARABIAN 


NIGHTS. ) With Six Illustrations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s. 


PRINCE OTTO. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
FATHER DAMIEN: An Open Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hyde. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, hand-made and brown paper, Is. 


STODDARD. — SUMMER CRUISING IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By 


C. WARREN STODDARD. Illustrated by WaLtis Mackay. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 38. Gd. 


STORIES FROM FOREIGN NOVELISTS. With Notices by HELENand 


ALICE ZIMMERN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, :3s. Gd.$ post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 


STRANGE MANUSCRIPT (A) FOUND IN A COPPER CYLINDER. 


With rg Illustrations by GitperT GAuL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38.§ post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. | Preparing, 


STRANGE SECRETS. Told by Conan Dovte, PERcy FITZGERALD, FLoR- 


ENCE MArRryat, &c, Post 8vyo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
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STRUTT’S SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 


ENGLAND; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, Mum- 


meries, Shows, &c., from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 


Edited by 


WityiaM Hone. With 140 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


SWIFT’S (DEAN) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 


Portrait, and Facsimiles of the Maps in“ Gulliver’s Travels.” Cr. 8vo, cl., 7s. Ga. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, and A TALE OF A TUB. 


Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 


JONATHAN SWIFT: A Study. By J. CHURTON CoLuIins. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 


SWINBURNE (ALGERNON C.), 


SELECTIONS FROM POETICAL WORKS OF A. C. 
SWINBURNE. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

ATALANTA IN CALYDON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CHASTELARD: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, Ts. 

POEMS AND BALLADS. FIRST SERIES. Crown 
8vo or fcap. 8vo, 9s. 

POEMS AND BALLADS. - 
Crown 8vo or fcap. 8vo, 9s. 

POEMS AND BALLADS. THIRD SERIES. Crown 


8vo, Ts. 
SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SECOND SERIES. 


WORKS BY. 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
ERECHTHEUS: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 63. . 
SONGS OF THE SPRINGTIDES. Crown 8vo, 63. 
STUDIES IN SONG. . Crown 8vo, 7s. 

MARY STUART: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 83. 
TRISTRAM OF LYONESSE. Crown gvo, 9s. 

A CENTURY OF ROUNDELS. Small 4to, 83. 

A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
MARINO FALIERO: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 63, 
A STUDY OF VICTOR HUGO. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
M!‘SCELLANIES. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


BOCTHWELL: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

SONGS OF TWO NATIONS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GEORGE CHAPMAN. (See Vol. II. of G. CHAP- 
MAN'S Works.) Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LOCRINE: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. q 
A STUDY OF BEN JONSON. Crown 8vo, Ts, 
THE SISTERS: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SYNTAX’S (DR.) THREE TOURS: In Search of the Picturesque, in 


Search of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With RowLanpson’s Coloured II]ltus- 
trations,and Lite of the Author by }. C. HoTTen. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Translated by 


Henry Van Laun. Four Vols., small demy 8vo, cl. bds., 30s.—PoPpuLar EDITION, 
Two Vols., large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 


TAYLOR’S (BAYARD) DIVERSIONS OF THE ECHO CLUB: Bur- 


lesques of Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


TAYLOR (DR. J. E., F.L.S.), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. each. 
THE SAGACITY AND MORALITY OF PLANTS: A Sketch of the Life and Conduct 
of the Vegetable Kingdom. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations. 
OUR COMMON BRITISH FOSSILS, and Where to Find Them, 331 Illustrations, 
THE PLAYTIME NATURALIST. With 365 Illustrations. 


TAYLOR’S (TOM) HISTORICAL DRAMAS. Containing “ Clancarty,” 


“Jeanne Darc,”’ “’Twixt Axe and Crown,” “The Fool’s Revenge,” ‘ Arkwright’s 
Wife,” ‘Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and Passion.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
*,* The Plays may also be had separately, at As. each. 


TENNYSON (LORD): A Biographical Sketch. By H. J. JENnn1NGs, 


With a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s.—Cheap Edition, post 8vo, 
portrait cover, Is.3 cloth, Is. 6d. 


THACKERAYANA: Notes and Anecdotes, Illustrated by Hundreds of 


By A. S; Krausse. With 340 Illustrations Post 8vo, #s.3 cloth, ds. Gd. 


THIERS.—HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE & EMPIRE OF FRANCE 
UNDER NAPOLEON. By A. Tuters. Translated by D. Fors—ES CAMPBELL and 
Joun Stessinc. New Edition, reset in a specially-cast type, with 36 Steel Plates. 
12 vols., demy 8vo, cl. ex., 12s.each. (Monthly Volumes, beginning September, 1893,) 


THOMAS (BERTHA), NOVELS BY. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d, ea. ; post 8vo, Ss. ea, 
THE VIOLIN-PLAYER. | PROUD MAISIE. 
CRESSIDA. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. x 
THOMSON’S SEASONS, and CASTLE OF INDOLENCE, With Intro. 


“§ duction by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, and 48 Illustrations, Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 


THORNBURY (WALTER), WORKS BY. 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF J. M, W. TURNER, 
tions in Colours. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, Gd, 
Past 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. | TALES FOR THE MARINES, 


With Illustra- 
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TIMB (JOHN), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. each. 


THE HISTORY OF CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON: Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. With 42 Illustrations. 

ENGLISH ECCENTRICS AND ECCENTRICITIES: Stories of Delusions, Impos- 
tures, Sporting Scenes, Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folk, &c. 48 Illustrations, 


TROLLOPE (ANTHONY), NOVELS BY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. | MR. SCARBOROUGH’S FAMILY, 
FRAU FROHMANN.| MARION FAY.| THE LAND-LEAGUERS, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
KEPT IN THE DARK. AMERICAN SENATOR. 
GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE, JOHN CALDIGATE. 


TROLLOPE (FRANCES E.), NOVELS BY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
LIKE SHIPS UPON THE SEA. | MABEL’S PROGRESS. | ANNE FURNESS. 


TROLLOPE (T. A.).—DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. Post avo, illust, bds., 2s. 


TROWBRIDGE.—FARNELL’S FOLLY: A Novel. By J. T. Trow- 


BRIDGE, Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


it 


TYTLER (C. C. FRASER-).—MISTRESS JUDITH: A Novel. By 
TYTLER (SARAH), NOVELS BY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


THE BRIDE’S PASS. BURIED DIAMONDS. 

LADY BELL. : THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘2s. each, 

WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, 

CITOYENNE JACQUELINE, DISAPPEARED. 

SAINT MUNG 0O’S CITY, THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. 


___NOBLESSE OBLIGE, 
VILLARI.—A DOUBLE BOND. By Linpa Vittari. Fcap. 8vo, picture 


cover, As. 


WALFORD (EDWARD, M.A.), WORKS BY. 

WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM (1899), Contain- 
ing the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of 12,000 Heads ot Families, 
their Heirs, Offices, Addresses, Clubs, &c. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 5@s. 

WALFORD’S WINDSOR PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE (1893). 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, i2s. Gd. 

WALFORD’S SHILLING PEERAGE (1894). Containing a List of the House of 
Lords, Scotch and Irish Peers, &c. 32mo, cloth, Is. 

WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONETAGE (1894). Containinga List of the Baronets 
of the United Kingdom, Biographical Notices, Addresses, &c, 32m+, cloth, Is. 

WALFORD’S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1894), Containing a List of the Knights 
ot the United Kingdom, Biographical Notices, Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, Is. 

WALFORD’S SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS (1894). Containing a List of all 
Members of the New Parliament, their Addresses, Clubs, &c. 32mo,cloth, Is. 

WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, AND 
HOUSE OF COMMONS (1894). Royal 32mo, cloth, gilt edges, ds. [Shortly, 


TALES OF OUR GREAT FAMILIES. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
WALT WHITMAN, POEMS BY. Edited, with Introduction, by 


WituiaM M.RosseErTTI. With Portrait. Cr, 8vo, hand-made paper and buckram, Gs. 


WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER; or, The Con- 
templative Man’s Recreation, by IzAak WaLTon; and Instructions how to Angle for a 
Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by CHARLES Cotton. With Memoirs and Notes 
by Sir Harris Nicoras, and 61 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s. 6d. 


WARD (HERBERT), WORKS BY. 
FIYE YEARS WITH THE CONGO CANNIBALS. With 92 Illustrations by the 
Author, Victor PERARD, and W. B. Davis. Third ed. Roy. 8vo, cloth ex., L4s, 
MY LIFE WITH STANLEY’S REAR GUARD. Witha Map by F. S. WELLER, 
F.R.G.S. Post 8vo, is.3 cloth, Is. Gd. 


WARNER.—A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. By Cuarres Duptey 


WARNER, Crown 8yqQ, cloth extra, 6x, 
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WARRANT TO EXECUTE CHARLES I. A Facsimile, with the 59 


Signatures and Seals, _ Printed on paper 22in. by 14in, 2s. 
WARRANT TO EXECUTE MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. A Facsimile, including 
Queen Elizabeth’s Signature and the Great Seal. 2s. 


WASSERMANN (LILLIAS), NOVELS BY. 
THE DAFFODILS. Crown 8vo, Es.3 cloth, is. Gd. 


THE MARQUIS OF CARABAS, By Aaron Watson and LitLias WASSERMANN. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


a 


al 


WILLIAMS (W. MATTIEU, F.R.A.S.), WORKS BY. 
SCIENCE IN SHORT CHAPTERS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
A SIMPLE TREATISE ON HEAT. With Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
THE CHEMISTRY GF COOKERY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF IRON AND STEEL MAKING, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 
A VINDICATION OF PHRENOLOGY. With 40 Illustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, AWs. Gd. [Shortly. 


WILLIAMSON (MRS. F. H.).—A CHILD WIDOW. Post 8vo, bds., Qs. 


WILSON (DR. ANDREW, F.R.S.E.), WORKS BY. 
CHAPTERS ON EVOLUTION. With 259 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 
LEAVES FROM A NATURALIST’S NOTE-BOOK. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
LEISURE-TIME STUDIES. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
STUDIES IN LIFE AND SENSE. With numerous Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 
COMMON ACCIDENTS: HOW TO TREAT THEM. Illusts. Cr. 8vo, Is.3cl., ks. 6d. 
GLIMPSES OF NATURE. With 35 lllustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


WINTER (J. S.), STORIES. BY. Post svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 


cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
CAVALRY LIFE. | REGIMENTAL LEGENDS, 


A SOLDIER’S CHILDREN. With 34 Illustrations by E., G. Tu 
Harpy. _Crown 8vo, cloth ce 32s. Gd. a 


SMANN.—MY SECOND JOURNEY AT a aT aT 
Beer Ga. By HERMANN VON WISSMANN. With JHROUGH EQUATORIAL 


CARICATURE HISTORY OF THE GEORGES, With 400 Caricatures, Squibs, &e 
HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF THE GROTESQUE IN ART, LITERA- 
TURE, SCULPTURE, AND PAINTING. Illustrated by F, W. Farruort, F.S.A, 


WYNMAN.—MY FLIRTATIONS. By MarcareT Wynman. With 33 


Illustrations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 


YATES (EDMUND), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each 
LAND AT LAST. | THE FORLORN HOPE. | CASTAWAY. : 


ZOLA (EMILE), NOVELS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
THE DOWNFALL. Translated by E. A. VizETELLY. Third Edition. i 
THE DREAM. Translated by EL1zA CuHAsE. With 8 Illustrations by JEannior. 


hte Sitio Translated by E. A. VIZETELLY. With an Etched Portrait of 


MONEY. Translated by Ernest A, VIZETELLY, 


EMILE ZOLA: A Biography, By R. H, SHERARD With II 
8vo, cloth extra, 12s, 4 ’ oa i pee 
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LISTS OF BOOKS CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 


*.* For fuller cataloguing, see alphabetical arrangement, pp. 1-25. 


THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY. Post vo, cloth limp, 2s. Gd. per Volume, 


A Journey Round My Room. Dy; Xavier | Forensic Anecdotes. By Jacos Larwoopd. 


DE MAISTRE. Theatrical Anecdotes. Jacosp LARwoop, 
Quips and Quiddities. ByW.D.Apams, | Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S, Lricu, 
‘the Agony Column of “The Times.” Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton, 
Melancholy Anatomised: Abridgment of | Ourselves. By E. Lynn Urnron, 

“Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy.” ! Pastimes & Players. By R. MacGrRecor, 
The Speeches of Charles Dickens. New Paul and Virginia. W.H.MAttock. 
Poetical Ingenuities. By W.T. Dogson. | New Republic. By W. H. Mattock. 
The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec, Puck on Pegasus. By H.C. PENNELL. 
W. §. Gilbert’s Plays. First Serres, Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H.C. PENNELL, 
W. S. Gilbert’s Plays. Sreconp Series. | Muses of Mayfair. Ed. H.C. Penne tt. 
Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. Thoreau: His Life & Aims. By H. A. Pace. 
Animals and Masters. By Sir A. HeEtps, | Puniana. By Hon. Hucu Row .ey. 
Social Pressure. By Sir A. HELPs, More Puniana. By Hon. Hucu Row tey, 


Curiosities of Criticism. H.J.Jennincs. | The Philosophy of Handwriting. 
Holmes’s Autocrat of Breakfast-Table. | By Stream and Sea. By Wm. Sentor. 
Pencil and Palette. By R. Kemper. Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note-Book. 
Little Essays: trom Lamps’s Letters. By Dr. ANDREW WILSoNn. 


THE GOLDEN LIBRARY. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. per Volume. 


Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the Echo | Jesse’s Scenes of Country Life. 


Club. Leigh Hunt’s Tale tor a Chimney 
Bennett’s Ballad History of England. | Corner. 
Bennett’s Songs for Sailors. Mallory’s Mort d’Arthur: Selections. 
Godwin’s Lives of the Necromancers. Pascal’s Provincial Letters. 
Pope’s Poetical Works. Rochefoucauld’s Maxims & Reflections. 


Holmes’s Autocrat of Breakfast Table. 


THE WANDERER’S LIBRARY. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each. | 


Wanderings in Patagonia. By Jutius | Wildsof London. James GrEENWOoD. 


BrEERBOHM. Illustrated. Tunis. Chev. HESSE-WARTEGG. 22 Illusts. 
Camp Notes. By FREDERICK BoyLe. Life and Adventures of a Cheap Jack. 
Savage Life. By FREDERICK BoyLe. World Behind the Scenes. P.F1TzGERALpD, 


Merrie England in the Olden Time. By | Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings. 

G. DanieL. Illustrated by CRuUIKSHANK. | TheGenialShowman. By E.P. HincsTon. 
Circus Life. By THomAsS Frost. Story of London Parks. JAcos LARwoop,. 
Lives of the Conjurers. THoMas Frost. London Characters. By Henry MayHEw. 
The Old Showmen and the Old London | Seven Generations of Executioners. 


Fairs. By THomAsS Frost. Suinmer Cruising in the South Seas. 
Low-Life Deeps. By JaMEs GREENWOOD. By C. WaRREN STODDARD. Illustrated, 
POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 

Harry Fludyer at Cambridge. Lily Lass. Justin H. *{cCartuy. 


Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. Bret Harte. | Was She Good or Bad? By W. Minto. 
Twins of Table Mountain. Bret Harre. | Notes from the “News.” By Jas. Payn, 
Snow-bound at Eagle’s. By Bret Harte. | Beyond the Gates. By E. S. Puetps. 


A Day’s Tour. By Percy FITzGERALp. | Old Maid’s Paradise. By E. S. Purerps, 
Esther’s Glove. By R.E. FRANcILLON, Burglars in Paradise. By E. S. Puetrs. 
Sentenced! By SoMERVILLE GIBNEY, Jack the Fisherman. By E. S. PHe rps. 
The Professor’s Wife. By L.GrRaAnHaAmM. Trooping with Crows. By C. L. Pirxis. 


Bible Characters. By CHARLES READE. 
Rogues. By R. H. SHERARD, 

Niagara Spray. By J. HOLLINGSHEAD, The Dagonet Reciter. By G. R. Srms. 
A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. By , How the Poor Live. By G.R. Sims. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. . By 
\ 

CHARLES JAMES. | Case of George Candlemas. G. R. Sims, 
| 
| 


TULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Garden that Paid Rent. Tom JERROLD. Sandycroft Mystery. T. W. Speracurt, 
Cut by the Mess. By ARTHUR KEYSER. Hoodwinked. By T. W. Spetcurt. 
Teresa Itasca. By A. MACALPINE. Father Damien. By R. L. Stevenson, 
Our Sensation Novel. J. H. McCartuy. | A Double Bond. By Linpa Vitvart. 
Doom! By Justin H. McCarruy, My Life with Stanley’s Rear Guard. By 
Dolly. By Justin H. McCarruy. HERBERT WARD. 


HANDY NOVELS. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, Is. ad. each, 


The Old Maid’s Sweetheart. A.St.Ausyn | Taken from the Enemy. H.NeEwso tt. 
Modest Little Sara. Avan St. Ausyn. | A Lost Soul. By W.L. ALDEN. 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. M. E. CoteripceE. | Dr, Palliser’s Patient, Grant ALLEN, 
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MY LIBRARY. Printed on laid paper, post 8vo, half-Roxburgbe, Qs, Gd, each. 


Four Frenchwomen. By AusTIN Dosson. 

Citation and Examination of William 
Shakspeare. By W.S. LANpor. 

Yhe Journal of Maurice de Guerin. 


Christie Johnstone. By CHARLES READE, 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 

Pes Woffington. By CHARLES READE. 

The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb. 


THE POCKET LIBRARY. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and hf.-bd., 2s. each. 


The Essays of Elia. By CHARLES LAMB, 
Robinson Crusoe. Edited by Joun Major. 
With 37 Illusts. by GEORGE CRUIKSH4ANK, 
Whims and Oddities. By Toomas Hoop, 
With 85 Illustrations. 
The Barber’s Chair, and The Hedgehog 
Letters. By DouGLAs JERROLD. 
Gastronomy. By BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 
The Epicurean, &c. By THomAs Moore, 
Leigh Hunt’s Essays. Ed. E. OLLIER, 


White’s Natural History of Selborne. 

Gulliver’s Travels, and The Tale ofa 
Tub. By Dean SwirtT. 

The Rivals, School for Scandal, and other 
Plays by R1cHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 

Anecdotes of the Clergy. J. Larwoop. 

Thomson’s Seasons. Illustrated. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Tabie 
and The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table. By OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs, 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Lrerary Epitions or Novets, many Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


By BH. Vi. ALLEN. 
Green as Grass. 

By GRANT ALLEN. 
Philistia. The Tents of Shem. 
Babylon. For Maimie’s Sake. 
Strange Stories. The Devil’s Die. 
Beckoning Hand. | This Mortal Coil. 
In all Shades. The Great Taboo. 
Dumaresq’s Daughter. | Blood Royal. 
The Duchess of Powysland. 

Ivan Greet’s Masterpiece. 
By EDWIN EL. ARNOLD. 
Phra the Phoenician. 
The Constable of St. Nicholas. 
By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 
A Fellow of Trinity. | The Junior Dean. 
The Master of St. Benedict’s. 


By Rev. S. BARING GOULD, 
Red Spider. | Eve. 

By W. BESANT & J. RICE. 
My Little Girl. By Celia’s Arbcur. 
Gase of Mr.Lucraft. | Monks of Thelemu, 
This Son of Vulcan. | The Seamy Side. 
Golden Butterfly. | Ten Years’ Tenant. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

With Harp and Crown. 
Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

Ry WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. | Herr Paulus. 
Ril in a Garden Fair | Thelvory Gate. 
Tne World Went Yery Well Then. 
For Faith and Freedom. 
Dorothy Forster. | The Holy Rose. 

| 


Uncle Jack. Armorel of Lyon- 


Children of Gibeon. esse. 
Bell of St. Paul’s. | St. Katherine’s by 
To Call Her Mine. the Tower. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
The Shadow of the Sword. | Matt. 
A Child of Nature.| Heir of Linne. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 

God and the Man. | The New Abelard. 

Love Me for Ever. | Foxglove Manor. 

Annan Water. Master of the Mine. 
wey BRALLE, CAENE., 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar. |The Deemster. 

By MAACLABREN CODDAN. 
The Red Sultan. 


VOR. & FRANCES COLLANS. 

Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 

Blacksmith and Scholar. 

Village Comedy. | You Play Me False. 
By WiLKIE COLLING, 


Armadale. The Frozen Deep. ' 
Atter Dark. The Two Destinies. 
No Name, Law ana the Lady. 


Antonina. | Basil. 
Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs? A Rogue’s Life. 
New Magdalen. Blind Love. 

By DUTTON COOK. 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. 

By EDWARE TF, COOPER. 
Geoffory Hamilton. 
By WAAR EE CRANE, 

Adventures of a Fair Rebel. 

By B. WW. CRwvkKHR. 
Diana Barrington. | PrettyMiss Neville, 
Proper Pride. A Bird of Passags. 
A Family Likeness. 

By WiLhwUiANM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 

BBy ALP #ONSE DAUDEHT, 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 
EBy HEASVIUS DAWSON. 
The Fountain of Youth. 
By JAMES DH VILLE, 
A Castle in Spain. 
EBy 3. REPRE EPEGESYV ENT, 
Our Lady of Tears.| Circe’s Lovers, 
By DICK DONOVAN. 
Tracked to Doom. 
By firs. ANNEE EDWARDES, 
Archie Lovell. 

By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
The New Mistress. | Witness to the Deed. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 

Fatal Zero. 

Ry RB. KE. FRANCILLON. 
Queen Cophetua. King or Knaye. 
One by One. Ropes of Sand. 

A Real Queen. 


Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel’s Daughter, 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 
“TI Say No.” 
Little Novels. 

The Evil Genius. 
The Legacy of Cain 
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Tue PiccapDityy (3/6) NovELs—continued, 
Pref.by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandurang Hari. 

ED. GARRETT.—The Capel Girls. 
By CHARLES GibBON. 
Robin Gray. The Golden Shaft, 
Loving a Dream. | Of High Degree, 

The Flower of the Forest. 
Sy KE. GLANVELELE. 

The Lost Heiress. The Fossicker, 
A Fair Colonist. 

By CKCIL GRIFFITH. 
Corinthia Marazion. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By BRET HIARTE. 
A Waif of the Plains. 
A Ward of the Golden Gate. 
A Sappho of Green Springs. 
Colonel Starbottle’s Client. 
Susy. | Sally Dows. 
A Protégé of Jack Hamlin’s. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

Garth, Dust. 
Ellice Quentin. Fortune’s Fool. 
Sebastian Strome. | Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 
The Spectre of the Camera. 

By FSAAC HENDERSON. 
Agatha Page. 

iSy Virs. HUNGERECRD. 
Lady Yerner’s Flight. 

By VWirs. ALH RED HEUNT. 
The Leaden Casket. | Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. | Mrs. Juliet. 

By BR. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 
By E. LYNN LEN TON. 


Patricia Kemball. | Ione. 
Under which Lord? | Paston Carew. 
‘My Love!” Sowing the Wind 


The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
By HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 
By BUSLIN McCARTIHY. 
A Fair Saxon. Donna Quixote. 
Linley Rochford. Maid of Athens, 
Miss Misanthrope. | Camiola, 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. j 
Dear Lady Disdain. | The Dictator. 
The Comet of a Season. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Heather and Snow. 
By AGNES WACDONELL 
Quaker Cousins. = 
By BEE DRATE WERT EOE BD, 
The Gun-Runner. 
The Luck of Gerard Ridgeley. 
Stephen Renshaw’s Quest. 
By D. CHRISTIE WORRAYW. 
Life’s Atonement. | Val Strange. 
Joseph’s Coat. Hearts. 
Coals of Fire. A Model Father, 
Old Blazer’s Hero. | Time’s Revenges, 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. | Cynic Fortune. 
The Way of the World, 


THE PiccaDILty (3/6) NovELs—continued, 
By MURRAY & HMERVIAN. 
The Bishops’ Bible. | Paul Jones’s Alias, 

One Traveller Returns. 
By EAU NiSBHT. 


“Bail Up!” 


By GEORGES OHNET. 


A Weird Gift. 


By Virs. OLIPHANT. 


Whiteladies. 


By OUFDA. 


Held in Bondage, 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalia. 

CecilCastlemaine’s 
a 


Tricotrin. | Puck. 
Folle Farine. 
A Dog of Flanders. 


Pascarel. | Signa, 
Princess Naprax- 
ine. 


Two Little Wooden 
Shoes. 
In a Winter City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. | Ruffino. 
Pipistrello. 
AVillage Commune 
Bimbi. | Wanda. 
Frescoes.| Othmar, 
In Maremma. 
Syrlin.| Guilderoy. 
Santa Barbara. 


By MABGARET A. PAUL, 


Gentle and Simple. 


By JAVEES PAWN. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 
Less Black than We’re Painted. 
A Confidential Agent. 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
In Peril and Privation. 
The Mystery of Mirbridge 


The Canon’s Ward. 


Walter’s Word. 
By Proxy. 

High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 
From Exile. 
Glow-worm Tales, 
Talk of the Town 


Holiday Tasks. 

The Burnt Miilion. 

The Word and tie 
Will. 

Sunny Stories. 

A Trying Patient. 


By EK. C. PIECE. 


Valentina. 


The Foreigners. 


Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 

By RICHARD PRYCE., 
Miss Maxwell’s Affections, 

By CHARLES READR, 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long, 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
The Autobiography of a Thief, 
Put Yourself in his Place. 


A Terrible Temptation. | 


The Jiit. 


Singleheart and Doubletace. 
Good Stories of Men and other Animals, 


Hard Cash. 

Pes Woffington. 
ChristieJohnstone, 
Griffith Gaunt. 
Foul Play. 


Wandering Heir. 
A Woman-Hater, 
A Simpleton. 
Readiana. 

A Perilous Secret. 


By Virs. J. WA. RAD DEE,E,. 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party, 


Weird Stories. 


By . W. RORINSON, 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Ocean Tragedy. | My Shipmate Louise, | 
Alone on a Wide Wide Sea 
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THE PiccaDiLiy (3/6) NovELs—continued, 

By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Guy Waterman.. Two Dreamers. 
Bound to Wheel. Lion in the Path. 
By RAT ERARINE SAUNDERS. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon’s Rock. Heart Salvage. 
The High Mills. Sebastian. 

By LURE SHARP. 

In Steamer Chair | From Whose Bourne 

By HAWLEY SMART. 
Without Love or Licence. 

By BR. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 

By BERTHA TEOVAS. 
Proua Maisie. | The Violin-player. 
By FRANCES KE. TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 

&nne Furness. | Mabel’s Progress. 


THE PICCADILLY (3/6) NovELS—continued. 

By EVAN TURGENIEEFE, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE., 
Frau Frohmann. | Land-Leaguers. 
Marion Fay. | The Way We Live Now. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. i 

By ©. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 

By SARAT TWTLER. 
The Bride’s Pass. | Lady Bell. 
Buried Diamonds. | Blackhall Ghosts. 
The American Claimant. 
The £1,000,000 Bank-note. 

By J. Ss. WINTER. 
A Soldier’s Children. 
By EK. ZOLA. 

The Downfall. Dr. Pascal. 
The Dream. Money. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


By ARTERIUS WARD. 
Artemus Ward Complete. 

By EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. 

By HAMILTON AEDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 

By WARY ALBERT. 

Brocke Finchley’s Daughter. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? | Valerie’ Fate. 
By GRANT ALLEN. 

Strange Stories. The Devyil’s Die. 
Philistia. This Mortal Coil, 
Babylon. In all Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 

For Maimie’s Sake. | Tents of Shem. 
Great Taboo. | Dumaresq’s Daughter. 
By E. LESTER ARNOLD. 

Fhra the Phenician. 
sy ALAN S't'. AUBWN. 

A Fellow of Trinity. | The Junior Dean. 
wy Rev. 8S. BARING GOULD. 
Ked Spider. | Eve. 

By ©®RANK BARRETT. 
Fettered for Life. 
Between Life and Death. 
the Sin of Olga Zassoulich. 
Folly Morrison. |Honest Davie. 
Lieut. Barnabas.|A Prodigal’s Progress. 
Found Guilty. | A Recoiling Vengeance. 
For Love and Honour. 
John Ford; and His Helpmate, 
Little Lady Linton. 

By W. BESANT & J. RIVE. 
This Son of Vulcan. | By Celia’s Arbour. 
My Little Girl. Monks of Thelema. 
Case of Mr.Lucraft. | The Seamy Side. 
Golden Butterfiy. | Ten Years’ Tenant. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

With Harp and Crown. 
Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet.: 
BySHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 

By AMBtOSK BIKRCE, 
In the Midst of Life. ye 


By FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes, | Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No-man’s Land. 

By WALTER BESANT, 
Dorothy Forster. | Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. | Herr Paulus. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 

The Captains’ Room. 

All in a Garden Fair. 

The World Went Very Well Then. 
For Faith and Freedom, 

To Call Her Mine. 

The Bell of St. Paul’s. | The Holy Rose. 
Armorel of Lyonesse. 

St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 

By BRET HARTER. 
Californian Stories. | Gabriel Conroy. | 
An Heiress of Red Dog. Flip. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. | Maruja. 
A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

By HAROLD BRYDGES. 
Uncle Sam at Home. 

By ROBERT BUCHIANAN, 
The Shadow of the| The Martyrdom of 

Sword. Madeline. 
A Child of Nature.| Annan Water. 
God and the Man.| The New Abelard. 
Love Me for Ever, | Matt. 
Foxglove Manor. | The Heirof Linne, 
The Master of the Mine. 

By FRALL CAINE, 

The Shadow cf a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. |The Deemster, 

By Commander CAMIERON, 
The Cruise of the “Black Prince.” 
By Vers. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian, 

By AUSTIN CLARE. 
For the Love of a Lass. 

By Mrs. ARCHIER CLEVE, 
Paul Ferroll, 

Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 

By WACLAREN COBBAN, 
The Cure of Souls. 

By €. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bar Sinister, 
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Two-SuiLttinc Novers—continued, 
VWORT. & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 

Fight with Fortune. | Village Comedy. 
Sweet and Twenty. | You Play me False, 


Blacksmith and Scholar. | 


Frances. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Armadale. 

After Dark. 

No Name. 
Antonina, | Basil. 
Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
Wiss or Mrs? 

New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 
Haunted Hotel. 

A Rogue’s Life. 


My Miscellanies. 
Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezehel’s Daughter 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 
“I Say No.” 

The Evil Genius. 
Little Novels. 
Legacy of Cain. 
Blind Love. 


By MW. J. COLQUEIOUN. 
Every Inch a Soldier. 
By DUTTON COOK. 


Leo. 


| Paul Foster’s Daughter. 


By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK, 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 
By 2 AEE Cregiva. 

Adventures of a Fair Rebel. 
By BB. %. CROKER. 


Pretty Miss Neviile. 
Diana Barrington. 


“To Let.” 


Bird of Passage. 
Proper Pride. 


Ky W. CYPLES.—Hearts of Gold. 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 
By ERASMUS DAWSON. 
The Fountain of Youth. 
By JAMES DE MILLE. 


A Castle in Spain. 


By J. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Sketches by Boz. 
Pickwick Papers. 


Oliver Twist. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 


By DICH DONOVAN. 


The Man-Hunter. 


| Caught at Last! 


Tracked and Taken. | Wanted! 
Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? 

The Man from Manchester. 

A Detective’s Triumphs. 

In the Grip of the Law. 

From Information Received. 
Tracked to Doom.| Link by Link. 


Suspicion Aroused. 

By Virs. ANNEE EDWARDES., 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 
By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. | Kitty. 
By EDW. EGGLESTON.—Roxy. 

By G MANVELLE FENN. 

The New Mistress. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. Polly. 
Never Forgotten. | Fatal Zero, 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street, 
The Lady of Brantome. 

PEBCY FITZGERALD, &e. 
Strange Secrets. 


Two-SHILLINGc NoveLs—continued, 
ALBANY DE FONBLANOQUE, 


Filthy Lucre. 


By BR. EK. FRANCILLON. 


Olympia. 
One by One. 
A Real Queen. 


Queen Cophetua. 
King or Knave? 
Romances of Law, 


By HAROLD FREDERIC 


Seth’s Brother’s Wife. | 


Lawton Girl. 


Pref.by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 


Pandurang Hari. 


KEAEN FRESWELLM.— One of Two. 
By EDWARD GARRETY. 


The Capel Girls. 
B 


y GILBERT GAUL. 
A Strange Manuscript. 
By CHARLES GIBBON. 


Robin Gray. 

Fancy Free. 

For Lack of Gold. 

What will the 
World Say? 

In Love and War. 

For the King. 

In Pastures Green. 

Queen of Meadow. 

A Heart’s Problem. 

The Dead Heart. 


In Honour Bound. 
Flower of Forest. 
Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Mead and Stream. 
Loving a Dream. 
A Hard Knot. 
Heart’s Delight. 
Blood-Money. 


By WELLEAW GILBERT. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. | James Duke. 
The Wizard ot the Mountain. 

By ERNEST GLANVILER. 
The Lost Heiress. | The Fossicker. 


By HENRY GREVILLE. 


A Noble Woman. 


| Nikanor. 


By JOHN HABBERTON. 


Brueton’s Bayou. 


| Country Luck. 


By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 


Evyery-Day Papers. 


By Lady DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 
By PAKGNIAS HRARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By J. BERWEHCM HARWOOD. 


The Tenth Earl. 


By JULIAN BAWTHORNE. 


Garth. 

Ellice Quentin. 
Fortune’s Fool. 
Miss Cadogna. 


Sebastian Strome. 
Dust. 

Beatrix Randolph. 
Love—or a Name, 


David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 
The Spectre of the Camera. 
By Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 


Ivan de Biron. 


By REENRWY HERVAN, 


A Leading Lady- 


By BQRIN HILL. 


Treason-Felony. 


By Mrs. CASEKEL OEY. 


The Lover’s Creed. 


By Wrs. GRORGE HOOPER. 


The House of Raby 


By TIGHKE HOPKINS. 
-Twixt Love and Duty. 

By irs. HUNGERFORD. 
A Maiden all Forlorn. 


In Durance Vile. 
Marvel. 


A Mental Struggle. 
A Modern Circe. 


By Mrs. ALFRED ELUN'n. 


Thornicroft’s Model. 
That Other Person. 


Self-Condemned, 
Leaden Casket. 


CHATTO & 
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Two-SHiLLInG Neon eiecontimaed 
By JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

By MARRIETT JAY. 
Dark Colleen. | Queen of Connaught. 
By MARK KERSHAW. 

Colonial Facts and Fictions. 
By BR. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. jeassion, s Slave, 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 
Bell Barry. 
By JOHN LEYS.— The Lindsays. 
By E. LWNN LINTON. 


Patricia Kemball. | Paston Carew. 
World Well Lost. | “My Love!” 
Under which Lord? | Ione. 


The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 

With a Silken Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family. 

Sowing the wees 

Gideon Fleyee. 
By JUSTIN McCARTEY. 

Donna Quixote. 

Maid of Athens. 

Camiola,. 


A Fair econ: 
Linley Rochford. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 
The Comet of a Season. 

By HAUGEHE VWACCOLL. 

Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet. 

By AGNES MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BMATMARINE 8S. VFHACQ@UOEID. 

The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 
By W. HI. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 

By FLGRENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! | Fighting the Air. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 

Written in Fire. 

By J. WASTERMWAN. 

Half.a-dozen Daughters. 

By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
A Secret of the Sea. 

By LEONARD MERRICK. 
The Man who was Good. 

By JEAN MIDDELENMASS. 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorillion. 
By Wars. WOLESWORTG. 

Hathercourt Rectory. 

By J. E. MUDDOCK. 

Stories Weird and Wonderful. 

The Dead Man’s Secret. 

From the Bosom of the Deep. 

By D. CHRISTIN VEURRAY. 
A Model Father. Old Blazer’s Hero. 
Joseph’s Coat. Hearts. 

Coals of Fire. Way of the World. 
Val Strange. Cynic Fortune. 

A Life’s Atonement. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human ef aia 

First Person Singula 

Hy MURRAY aa HIE RMAN. 
One Traveller Returns. 

Paul Jones’s Alias. 

The Bishops’ Bible, 


Two- SHILLING Noval emeconterii! 
By HENRY WURRAY. 


A Game of Bluff. 


By RUVIE NISBET. 
* Bail Up!” | Dr. Bernard St. Vincent. 
By ALICE @’ HANLON. 


The Unforeseen. 


| Chance? or Fate? 


By GEORGES OLINET. 
D>. Rameau. | Lass Love. | Weird Gift. 


By Vars. OLAPUWA 


Whiteladies. 


Nw. 


| The Primrose Path. 


The Greatest Heiress in England. 


EBy 
Pheebe’s Fortunes. 


Virs. ROBERT OREILLY. 


By OUEDA. 


Held in Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalia. 

LecilCastlemaine’s 
Gage. 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Pascarel, 

Signa. 

Princess Naprax- 
ine. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 


Two Little Woodcn 
Shoes. 

Friendship, 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

Bimbi. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

In Maremma. 

Othmar. 

Guilderoy. 

Ruffino. 

Syrlin. 

QOuida’s Wisdom, 
Wit, and Pathos. 


WEARGARET AGNES PAUS. 


Gentie and Simple. 


By JAMES PAWN. 


Bentinck’s Tutor. 
Murphy’s Master. 
A County Family. 
At Her Mercy. 
Cecil’s Tryst. 
Clyffards of Clyffe. 
Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 

Best of Husbands. 


| Walter’s Word. 


Halves. 
Fallen Fortunes. 
Humorous Stories. 


£200 Reward. 
Marine Residence, 
Mirk Abbey. 

By Proxy. 

Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
Carlyon’s Year. 
From Exile. 

For Cash Only. 
Kit. 

The Canon’s Ward 
Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 


Lost Sir Massingberd. 


A Perfect Treasure. 


A Woman’s Vengeance. 
The Family Scapegrace. 


What He Cost Her. 


Gwendoline’s Harvest. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

Less Black than We’re Painted. 
A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from 2 Thorn. 


Glow-worm Tales. 


The Mystery of Mirbridga. 


The Burnt Million. 


The Word and the Will. 
A Prince of the Blood. 


Sunny Stories. 


By U. L. PERKIS, 


Lady Lovelace. 


By EDGAR A. POK. 
The ee of Marie Roget, 


~ 
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Two-Suittinc Novets—continued, 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, 
The Romance of a Station. 

The Soul of Countess Adrian. 

By E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. late | Foreigners, 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. | Gerald. 

By RICHARD bRYCR, 
Miss Maxwell’s Affections. 
By CHARLES READE. 
It is Never Too Late to Mend, 
Christie Johnstone. | Double Marriage. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. | The Jilt. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation. | Foul Play. 
The Wandering Heir. | Hard Cash. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
Good Stories of Men and other Animals. 
_ Peg Woffington. A Simpleton. 
Griffith Gaunt. Readiana. 
A Perilous Secret. | A Woman-Hater, 
By Mrs. J. H. RADDELL. 
Weird Stories. | Fairy Water. 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
The Uninhabited House. iy 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens, t 
The Nun’s Curse. | Idle Tales. ' 
By &. W. BOBINSON. . 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 
By JAMES RUNCHVWAN. 
Skippers and Shelibacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Round the Galley Fire, 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 
The Mystery of the “Ocean Star.” 
The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 
My Shipmate Louise. 
Alone on a Wide Wide Sea. 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers, 
The Lion in the Path. 
By KATHARINE SAUNDERS, 
Joan Merryweather, | Heart Salvage. 
The High Mills. Sebastian. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Yagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of To-day. | Dramas of Life, 
Tinkletop’s Crime. 
Zeph: A Circus Story. 
By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 
By HAWLEY SVART. 
Without Love or Licence. 


Two-SHILting Novets—continued, 
By T. W. SPEIGHT, 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke, . : 
The Golden Hoop. | By Devious Ways. — 
Hoodwinked, &c. | Back to Life. ; 
The Loudwater Tragedy. ie. 
By R. A. STERNDALE, | 
The Afghan Knife. E 
By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights.| Prince Otto. 
BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida.|Proud Maisie. | Violin-player. 
By WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for Marines.|Old Stories Re-told. 
T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 
By FF. ELEANOR TROLLOPE, 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. | Mabel’s Progress. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Frau Frohmann,. | Kept in the Dark. 
Marion Fay. John Caldigate. 
Way We Live Now. | Land-Leaguers, 
The American Senator. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. ~ 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
By J.T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell’s Folly. 
By EVAN TURGENIEFR, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
By MARK TWAEN. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent, 
The Gilded Age. 
Mark T'wain’s Sketches. 
Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. — 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
Huckleberry Finn. 
Life on the Mississippi. 

The Prince and the Pauper. : 
A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur, — 
By Cc. Cc. FRASER-TYTLER. 

Mistress Judith. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 
The Bride’s Pass. Noblesse Oblige. 
Buried Diamonds, | Disappeared. “i 
Saint Mungo’sCity. Huguenot Family. 
Lady Bell. Blackhall Ghosts. 
What She Came Through. 
Beauty and the Beast, 
Citoyenne Jaqueline, 
By AARON WATSON and: 
LILLIAS WASSERMANN. — 
The Marquis of Carabas. 
By Mvs. EF. Hi. WILLIAMSON. 
A Child Widow. 
By J. 8. WINTER. é 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 
By H. F. WOOD, 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. we 
The Englishman of the Rue one 3 
By Lady WOOD Le 


Sabina. i” 

CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 

Rachel Armstrong; or, Love & Theology, 
By EDMUND YATER, 

The Forlorn Hope. | Land at Last, 

Castaway. 
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“BIRKBECK "BANK 


yy 
[ 


‘Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 

- sepayable on demand. ie . 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 


* 


monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank receives small sums on 


deposit, and allows Interest on each completed £1. , 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE for Two Guineas per Month. | 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND for Five Shillings 
per Month. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


0 AES eee e ccc ce cee ae nn SEE LC MEET 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Edited by SYLVANUS URBAN, Gentleman. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE was founded in 1731, and has ~ 
been published without any break from that date until now; but while thus 
maintaining an historical continuity which dates back to the reign of 
George the Second, there is no attempt to adhere slavishly to traditions the 
application of which is unsuited to the altered conditions of society at the 
present time. The Magazine is to the gentleman of to-day what in earlier 
times it proved to the gentleman of a past generation, Biography and 
History retain the prominence which have always been assigned to them, 
though they are, of course, treated with the added breadth that springs from 
increased familiarity with authorities and more exact appreciation of facts. 
Science has its latest conclusions presented in such a manner as to bring 
it within the grasp of the general reader. Archeology, Topography, Natural 
History, Adventure, Poetry, Art, and Social Subjects, all in due proportion 
have a share in its contents. Under the head of ‘ Table Talk,” matters 
of current interest are treated brightly yet adequately; while the ‘‘ Pages 


a on Plays’”’ will be found of interest to the large public that cares for things 


theatrical, Each Number, also, contains at least one complete Story. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W, 
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Awarded Six Gold and Prize Medals, 1884, the only 
Year we have Exhibited. - ole 


‘LORIMER'S — 


LORIMER’S COCA WINE. 


For Drowsiness, Hunger, Fatigue, Exhaustion, Nervous Disorders, Indiges- 
tion, Debility, and all who feel below par. . 


A Retired Aged Gentleman writes—“ I was led to try Lorimer’s Coca Wine, and 
the effect was simply marvellous. My pulse rose to its old tate of 64, in a few days 
my appetite returned, and I have not known fatigue since, though out in my garden 
seven or eight hours every day. In fact, I am stronger now than I have been during 
the past five years, and the blessing I feelit. . . . mnotonguecantell. My whole 
frame thrills with gratitude,”* ae 

*The original letter may be seen at our office, but we are not at liberty to publish 


the writer’s name. 
Invaluable, alike for the Robust or Invalids. 


HOUSEHOLD © 


PARRISH’S 


GOLD MEDAL CHEMICAL FOOD. 


CAUTION.—The only Chemical Food officially recognised as “ Parrish’s” bya . 
jury of Medical Experts is ‘‘ Parrish’s GOLD MEDAL Chemical Food.” The pro- 
prietors would respectfully ask the public toxrefuse all substitutes and highly-injuri- 
ous imitations, and to see their name is on the label. ; 


COMFORTS. 7 


LORIMER’S 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF \THE HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


Recommended by the Medical Profession throughout the World for tis 
Vitalising and Strengthening Powers. . 
“ NEWCASTLE-ON-LYNE, February 26th, 1887. 


‘t For two months I have been suffering from SCIATICA, the result of overwork, 
over worry and exposure, and for some time was so bad as to be unable to put foot 


to ground. . . . I consider myself almost entirely indebted to your Syr. 
Hypophosph. Co. for the rapidity of my convalescence. Yours faithfully, Ape 
‘t RRP RAT NTR ° “9 . 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers :— oe’ fe 


a 


LORIMER & CO., Britannia Row, London, N. 
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- Sold by the Principal Druggists 7" ome und Ahad 
H. ® ¥: ‘PRINCE ALBERT’S CACHOUX. 


At 6d.; by Inland Post, 7d. 


Dainty Morsels in the form of tiny silver bullets which dissolve in the mouth 
and surrender to the Breath their Hidden Fragrance, 


| JACKsoN’s BENZINE RECT. 
At 6d., 1s. and 2s. 6d.; by Parcels Post, 3d. extra. 


For taking out Grease, Oil, Paint, &c., from all absorbent fabrics. Dress or 
: | Drapery, Kids, Books, and Manuscript it cleans with equal success, 


“JACKSON'S Chinese Diamond CEMENT | 
At 6d. and 1s.; by Inland Post for 1s. 2d. 


For Mending every article of Ornament or Furniture, Glass, China, 
Earthenware, &c, 


} 


| JACKSON'S INCENSE SPILLS. 


At 6d.; by Inland Post for 7d. 


A Sparkling means of Incensing a Domicile and of Exorcising Evil Smells by 
the liberation of Ozone. Of special value in the Sick-Room. 


i 
An enchanter’s little wand, that, on being fired, becomes to the receptive as a 
Medium which quickens the fancy, be its mood grave or gay, kindly leading the 
captive to that ladder the top of which reaches through the clouds to the borders of 
faryland. 
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JACKSON'S RUSMA. 
At ls.; by Inland Post for 1s. 2d. 


For Removal of Hair from the Arms, Neck or Face, without the use of the razor, 
as well as Sunburn or Tan from the Skin. 


WANSBROUGH'S Metatuic Nipple SHIELDS. 


At 1s. per pair; by Inland Post for ls. 2d. 
LADIES NURSING, for the prevention and Cure of Sore Nipples. 


Sent Abroad, where a Post Parcel Service is open, at Current Rates, 
FROM THE LABORATORY OF 


p 
; THOMAS JACKSON, 
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Strangeways, MANCHESTER. 


[Series ZETA.] 1898. 


ONE OF THE THINGS 


WE ARE APT TO GRUMBLE AT 


iN ERAN @ E: 


lhe providing of one’sown soap at hotels! 
Permit me to remark that this is one 
of those things 


THEY DO MANAGE BETTER IN FRANCE. 


| 3 _ thith we do heres I am stronély of opinion 
that every one when travelling should 
carry his or her own soap as one takes 
one’s own hair-brush or sponge. It is 
much more cleanly, and there can be no 
better providing in this respect for the hot 
sun and warm winds and dust of travel 
than a cake of 


“‘PEARS= 


which, under such circumstances, I have 
found very efficient in the prevention of’ 
sunburn and allied annoyances. 


Pome we 


FROM AN ARTICLE BY 


Dr. Andrew WILSON,FRS.E, 


Lecturer on Physiology and Health under the ‘Combe Trust; » 
Editor of ‘‘ Health.” ah | 
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